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N re V a F SOLD IN ENGLAND - 
BEFORE AT THE PRICE. 
BARBER AND COMPANY'S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO. 


“This Season’s Growth,” One Shilling and Sixpence per lb, 


Compare it with that sold by others at 2s. or 2s. 6d. ; 
A TEA seme ast IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 
24 lbs. free by Parcels Post for 45. ; 44 lbs. for 7s. 6a. ; 64 Ibs, for 10s. ; 84 Ibs. for 145.; 103 Ibs. for 17s. 
BARBER & COMPANY, 274, cena Circus, Oxford Street; 61, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; 
102, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W.; KING’S CROSS, N.; 42, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W.; THE 
BOROUGH, LONDON BRIDGE; 147, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON; QUADRANT, NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM; 1, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL; 93, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER; 38, CORN 
STREET, BRISTOL; FISHERGATE, PRESTON; and 60, CHURCH ROAD, HOVE. 
TWO POUNDS SENT FREE “DAILY” WITHIN A RADIUS OF THREE MILES. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPSS eeCon. 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED. 


PEPPER'S TONIC 


For giving great Bodily, Nerve, Mental, and Digestive Strength. 
2/6 SOLD EVERYWHERE. 2/6 


SULPHOLINE 


osmrcvsemests, LOTION Sc... | BO UGSS are 7 
DISCOLORATIONS, PUDDINGS AND l 
For Clearing the Skin of Spots, Blemishes, Blotches, &c. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
SALMOND'S fa | WM 
Gold Medal, 
Health Exhibition, ise.) L t V E Saves ae 
For Domestic Purposes. Labour. cise Wiemann iia = ian 
Does not Destroy the SOA OF PLEASANT ay ORN LOUR. he 


Clothes. Does not 
Irritate the skin. SMELL. The Best known Material for Puddings, Cus- 
Use no other for Washing Woollens and Flannels. tards, Cakes, Blanc Mange, etc., etc. 


LADIES !! send for Patterns of go All Wool Dress Fabrics direct from the Manufactory at Wholesale Prices, 
here being no Intermediate Profits whatever. 


DARLINGTON ict DRESS FABRICS. 


ALL PARCELS CARRIAGE PAID. The union of warmth to lightness, so necessary to health, is, in these | 
_——_ materials, brought to perfection. . . . The fineness of the wool of which | 

< they are composed imparts the admirable quality of draping in those soft 
folds now so essential from the point of view of fashion —Dai/y News. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is directed to our celebrated Cross-warr SERGES, which alike resist the 
effects of weather and sea, 104d. to 3g, per yard. Our GoLpD MepAL CASHMERES, in all the new | 

colourings, from 1g, 9d. to 4s. 6d. per yard. New and FasHIONABLE CostuUME CLOTHS in great 
variety, from 64d. to 5s. per yard, including ‘* The Lowsrock,” ‘* The AsHEHURST,” “ The | 

** DAmIETTA,” * The KHAIBER,” ““The StumLa,” “ The TARAPACA,” ‘‘The PANAMA,” ‘‘ The 

HOLSTEIN,” “f The ZEELAND,” &c. 
CHARMING NOVELTIES IN SK/RTINGS, including “4 The YESSO,” ‘' The NINGPO,” 
“The F00- CHO0," etc. 


ANY ARTICLE CHANGED WITHIN 7 DAYS. PATTERNS POST FREE. 
HY. PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, DARLINGTON. 
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LADIES, 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS, POST FREE, to the 








AND ENSURE OBTAINING THE LATEST NOVELTIES AND CHEAPEST PRICES. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER NOVELTIES NOW READY. Before lsewhere, Ladies are requested to see a 


Twill Winceys, Fancy Weave Camel’s-Hair Cloths, New Veloureen Melton Dress Cloths, and an almost endless variety of 


too numerous to mention in this space; prices varying from . to 


3. 6s. per yard, 
WHICH AKE UNEQUALLED IN CHEAPN ESS OF PRICE AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CARRIAGE PAID on all Orders over £1 in value. 
Manufacturers to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, and other Members of the Royal Family. 


BRADFORD. 


LaTEST NOVELTIES. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


LOWEST PRICES. BRADFORD, YorKSHIRE, 


purchasing e 
tterns and combinations in Stri All-Wool Costume Cloths, Soft All-Wool Vicuna Checks, Fancy Cheviots, Heavy All-Wool 
Bable-Cords, Stri Costume Cloths, Diagonal Costume Cloths, All-Wool led Cheviots, All-Wool Knicker Stripes, New 


others | 


ANY LENGTH CUT AT MILL PRICES. HIGHEST AWARDS WHEREVER EXHIBITED. | 


PATRONISE HOME MANUFA 
AND PURCHASE YOUR DRESS FABRICS AT FIRST ‘coe S. 

















The Press speak highly of the advantages of dealing direct with the BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY. When writing, please mention * LEISURE HOUR.” 
PUBLIC CAUTION t See that every article and length of material sent from the Bradford Manufacturing Company bears their well-known registered 
1 # Trade Mark—“ A Girl at the Loom,” without which none are genuine. Be sure and a*idress in full as above. 
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Irish Linen Pillow Slips, 

made up ready for use, Samples 
from 8s. 9d. per dozen . 

to finest quality Linen me Price 
Sheets, twilled or plain, ists Post 
made up ready for use, Free. 








JAMES LINDSAY & CoO., Ld., BELFAST all Chemists. Free for 3d. 
. 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 









ar 


Glycerine-& 


all sizes and qualities, e 

Damask Table - Cloths, 7 
Napkins, Diaper : . 

cman, Gudea, Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for Preserving and Beautifying the 
Glass Cloths, Shirtings, Skin ever produced. It keeps the Skin Soft, Smooth, and White, during 
Pillow Linens, &c the Co_pest WeaTtuer. Entirely Removes and Prevents all ROUGH- 


F NESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, etc., and 
POCK ET HAN DKER CH | EFS. PRESERVES the SKIN from the effects of FROST. GOLD 


Child Ba ow yw a — — ee from the Factory. WINDS, and HARD WATER, more Effectively than any other 
ildren's Bordered, from 1s. 44%d. per doz emstitched, fi q 7 oO. ame * Safes ‘ i ; ; 

Ladies’ Bordered, from 1s. 11%d, per doz | Gentiemen’s oy 2 ge ee Preparation. If applied after visiting Heated Apartments, it will be found 
Gentlemen’s Bordered, from 3s. 9d. per doz. | Embroidered and Col. Bordered. Delightfully Cooling and Refreshing Bottles, ls. and 2s. 6d., of 


extra, by the Sole Makers, M. 


BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





Pure Concentrated Cocoa 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 

extreme solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

From Str CHAS. A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Reyal College 

of Surgeons, Ireland. ‘‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is 
especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 

THIRTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY & 


Fry s Cocoa 





SONS. 





MARSHALLS ‘Ss 
FAROLA, | e= Ad LE bs 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION FROM REQUIRES ONLY 


“THE FINEST OF THE WHEAT.” | “27 staan 


Much cheaper and better than the best Arrowroot. 
most Valuable Food for Old and Young; Light, 
Nourishing, Digestible. All should know of it. 


n sntoresting Treatise on WHEAT as FOOD, with useful Cooking Recipes, 
will be sent post free on mentioning name of this Paper. 


Sample One Pound Packet Sree for Six Stamps. 








THE ONLY 
FOR 
Mother’s Milk. 


FOOD 


FOR INFANTS. 


Recommended by the 


Highest Medical Authorities 





| JAS. & THOS. MARSHALL, — ye in England and all parts of 
rox Flour Mills, Glasgow, or 15, New Broad : the world. 
Street, London, E.C. PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
| “J I {To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 






























7 GOBoIicsn AND COMEAYP PTAHROCBEBILS. 
YOU HAVE ONLY TO BUY A SAMPLE PARCEL FROM 

The MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES, 59 & 60, High St., Birmingham, 

KENNETH WILSON & Co., Proprietors, Wholesale, Retail, and Shipping Stores, 


To be assured that Goods can be bought cheaper than they can be procured elsewhere. 








We are so convinced that the following Parcels are such extraordinary val 


any lady not be satisfied with what she guts; therefore ladies will see tnere ee no risk in buying a 


have a full range of any goods to select from, at the Stores’ wholesale rates. 
Parcel No. 7.—The Stores’ leading BLACK SATIN MERVEILLEUX PARCEL 
contains— 


12 yards rich quality Satin Merveilleux, wear guaranteed. 
3 ayes, superb quality Black Pekin Stripe to match, for trimmings. 
idy's wy stylish Striped Winter Underskirt. 
1 pair very choice Lady's lined Kid Gloves, four clasps, yt on shades and black. 
3 dozen superior quality new design Buttons for 
Lady's pocket leather Needle Case, lined satin, containing 200 best gold-eyed 
needles, and a qe of rug, crewel, darning, and chenille needles. 
B ole lot sent carriage paid for £2 ros. 
Note the price. The dress alone is worth the money, without the other goods. 


All dress parcels we can do in these shades, dark, mid or light navy, gendarme blue 
electric blue, sapphire, peacock blue, dark, Vight or mid brown, tabac, ame | — 
London smoke, cle aret, burgundy, ruby, grenat, maroon, crimson, cardinal, oli 
myrtle, bronze, dead leaf, coffee, dark, mid or light grey, dark "fawn, drab, and ‘ark 
light or mid heliotrope. 
Parcel No. 22,—The Stores’ leading DRESS PARCEL for the million contains— 
24 yards of fine Melton Cloth, suitable for Lady's kneckabout dresses, black, navy, 
brown and drab. 
tz yards choice quz ality velvet finished Velour Cloth, all shades. 
: yards rich Pekin Striped Satin to match Velour cloth. 
ir Lady’s real Ringwood Gloves, any size and colour. 
dy’s rich striped Winter Underskirt. 
he whole lot sent carriage paid for £x 1s. 9d. 
Lae rcel it will be noticed contains 2 beautiful dresses, mention shade required. 
is parcel will ¢ all p it cannot be equalled anywhere under 30s. 


Parcel No. 29.—The Stores’ leading FRENCH MERINOE DRESS PARCEL 

contains :— 

8 yards lovely quality All-wool French Merinoe, all shades and black, 44 inches wide, 

2% yards beautiful quality rich Striped Satin to match, for trimmings. 

1 Lady’s fashionable winter Striped Underskirt. 

1 lovely coffee or cream-colour Canvas Lace Plastron. 

1 pair Lady’s fancy Wool Stri . Gloves, all shades. 

z real White Maltese Lace Co 

1 pair Lady's fine quality Black Cashenese Ribbed Hose. 

41 5s. the whole lot, carriage paid. 

This will maxe ladies wonder how it is possible for this firm to supply such a parcel 

for this money. Mention shade required. 





Short lengths cut at wholesale rates. All patterns sent Free 
select their goods from all the most Fashionable Materials of the 
Write for Patterns of beautiful Dress Materials, 4 winter wear, 6d. 
offer. Black and Coloured Silks, Satins, Duchesses, Mervs, Faile F 
Times,” Imperial Silks, Ottoman and Secilian Silks, Brocaded Silks, &c. eck ima. ndtorials 
Black Materials from choice we have a grand selection of new jz goons to choose from. ay and C "Co —— French Merinoes ; 
a splendid range to select from, at 30 Ottoman Clo: 
Cloths, and a lovely iot of new Mantle and Jacket Cloths, + 4 
Velveteens. Winter Striped Skirtin; 
Linens, Scarlet = White Flannels (all 
Gentl sted to write for the Stores’ Celebrated Guiting Tweeds, Trouserings, Serges, Black Diagonal 
Coatings, &c. The finest selection of these goods in the kingdom to 


goods amounting to 20s. and epwards Carriage pos to any part of England or Scotland, and to Dubie, 


4 1 fi Brit s. FF d Cheques le to KENNETH WILSON & Co., 
- sored <4 ~ ood aap ey hee et wi o i ioe ue, that KENNETH WILSON & oo. ae oy 4 back = return the money in full, should 





Post. This will enable the ladies of Great Britain to 
ws wholesale prices. 

; eons yard the dest lot we have ever had to 

tins de L Lyon, “the Silk of the Olden 

to many ladies wearing 


Seal Cloths, Black French -~ and Astrachan 
Cloths, and a sample case of the ‘Stores lack and Coloured 
Silk Plushes, ot assortment for this season to select from. Calicoes, Sheetings, 
makes), Gents’ Shirting, Flannels, &c. Cretonnes, Carpets, &c. 


cent. under value. 


choose from at wholssale rates. 
or Belfast for Ireland. Goods for Abroad packed securely 
Cash or Notes can be sent in Registered Letters. 
Parcel without seeing patterns, but ladies preferring to order from samples can 
Parcel No. 30. oy leading FRENCH MERINOE DRESS PARCEL contains— 

8 yards lovely quality French Merinoe, all shades and black. 

2% yards of f rich quali Lister's Celebrated Silk Plush to match for trimmings. 

x Lady’s Wool Wap, lack, fawn, grey, crimson or shaded, deep fringe. 

: = ‘stylish 's onutee Kid Gloves, a an Shade and black, all sizes. 

o’clock Tea Apron, richly trimmed with lace. 
reich ity Dady’s Black French Satin Muff, nicely ate my and richly trimmed, with 
mgs am to go round neck, 
Zit — 6d. the whole lot, sent carriage paid. 
’ LEADING HOUSEHOLD PARCELS. 

Ladies do not require nd to decide upon any of the following, as the nature of the 
goods is quite understood, and we can assure all ladies who are in want of any household 
— that they will find the followi parcels an economical way of purchasing them. 

cel No. 73.—The Stores leading B PINKET AND —_— PARCEL contains— 

x pair soak itney Blankets, 24 yards long, good wi 

1 pair real half-bleached Bolton Twill Sheets, ok _ long. 

1 real White Honeycomb Bed Quilt, with handsome deep fringe, 3 yards long. 

2 White Honeycomb Toilet Covers. 

z set of the new Turkish Toilet Mats, 5 pieces. 

I 2s. this parcel. 

Notice all the contents, Ladies will wonder how it can be sold for the money. 

— No. 78.—The Stores’ special FLANNEL and CALICO PARCEL contains— 
6 yards real Welsh Flannel, heavy make. 

6 yards fine Scarlet Saxony Flannel. 

6 a aa quality White Saxony Welsh Flannel, suitable for Ladies’ or Gents’ 

we. 

6 yards fine White Lily Long Cloth, 36 inches wide. 

12 yards of the Unique White Long Cloth, suitable for Gents’ or tod wear, 36 in. wide, 

he whole lot sent carriage paid for £1 3s. 6d. 
THE STORES’ LEADING VELVETEEN PARCELS. 
Parcel No. 56.—The Stores’ leading VELVETEEN DRESS PARCEL contains— 

13 yards very choice quality Fast Pile Velveteen, all shades, and black ; same as given 

at head of dress department. 

 Lady’s beautiful Plush Companion, nicely fitted. 

1 choice quality Lady's Striped Underskirt. 

3 dozen suitable Buttons for trim velveteen. 

1 beautiful pocket leather Needle , containing 100 best steel needles, bodkins, 
&c. Folds like a purse. 
7 e whole lot sent carriage paid for £1 15s. 
This parcel will be found a marvel of cheapness. 

















BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 
CAPITAL A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DrrecTors. 
William Macdonald Basden, Esq., Great St Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street, 
City, and Lloyd's. 
James Clarke, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 4, Queen 
Stre et Place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Clapton. 
William George Lemon, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
William Smith, E. Upper Norwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq. LL.D., Hampstead. 
AuDITORs. 
Alfred Henry Baynes, Esq., Wandsworth. 
William Potter Olney, Esq., ‘New Kent Road. 
Rev. Lewis Borrett White, D.b., Rector of St. Mary Aldermary, 
ueen Street, City. 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs, Henry Gover and Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F.S.S., F.LA. 
AssISTANT ACTUARY. 
' Frederic Field Gover, Esq. 
SuB-MANAGER. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, MAY, 1886. 
NEW BUSINESS. 











1,972 Policies issued for.. ie oo ee ~ £402,862 
New Premium Income . oo ao 11,324 
BUSINESS | IN FORCE. 

27,768 Policies, assuring « «+ $5,215,556 
REVENUE OF THE YEAR. 

Premiums .. oe sb £152,036 
Interest, &c. ee ee oe om an +e 432107 
41955143 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Laid by in the year - o eo a 472,453 
Accumulated Fund on 3st January, 1886 .. os « ee 1,083,415 
Claims and Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies oe £946,340 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 years, about 1} per cent. per annum. 





Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 


THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


FOR NOVEMBER CONTAINS :— 


The Children’s Carnival. By 
RIcHARD HEATH. 3 
Voices by the Way. NiGHTS AND 
Days. By the Rev. Harry 
JONES, M.A. S 
An Artist's Jottings in the Holy Re 
Land By Henry Harper. 
VIII. _— Well to Samaria. 
Comfortable Mrs. Crook. By 
Rutu Lams. Chaps. i.—vi. 
The Old Folks. By Mrs. Mayo. Z 
The History of the Modern Jews. R 
By the Rev, H. C. ADams, M.A. 
XXI.—The Jews _in England. 


S 
xs 














XXII.—Jews in France, Italy, pes 
and Germany. nc 
The Bonfire of Vanities. By 
RicHARD HEATH. 
German Hymn-Writers in the ” ES a 
Nineteenth Century. AnnetTe = qin me Res 


Baroness vON Drosts-His- 
HoFF. By the Rev. Joun Ketty. 

The Hot Lakes of New Zealand. 
Part II. 

A Good Word for Bad Health. By James Mason. 

Livingstone Anecdotes. 

Sabbath Thoughts. Ages to Come. 

Poetry:—‘‘What, Could Ye not Watch with Me One Hour?” 
Climbing: Knots. 

A Sunday Song. By C. A. Macirone. ‘My Spirit Longs for Thee.” 

“*Unscattered.” By the Rev. P. B. Power, m.a. Chaps i.—vi. 

Talks About Texts. 

Scripture Exercises. 

Monthly Religious Record. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


By C. F. Gorpon CummMiInG. 





Frontispiece: 
RECRUITING FOR SAVONAROLA. 








56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


A WHITE MEDICINE-MAN ON THIRST TRIALS IN MASAI 
LAND 


.—** A medicine also had to be prepared for the disease, which 
did by laying out a small medicine-box, with the lid open, showing all the array 
of phials, etc. Taking out my sextant, and putting on a pair of kid gloves— 
which accidentally I happened to have, and which impressed the natives enor- 
mously—I intently examined the contents. Discovering the proper dawa, I 
prepared a mixture, and then getting ready some ENO’S FRUIT SALT, I 
sang an incantation—generally something about ‘Three bluebottles '—over it. 
My Voice not being astonishingly mellifiuous, it did duty capitally fora wizard’s. 
My preparations complete, and Brahim being ready with a gun, I dropped the 
Salt into the mixture ; simultaneonsly the gun was fired, and, lo! up fizzed and 
sparkled the carbonic acid, causing the natives to shrink with intense dismay. 
- . « « « The chiefs, with fear and trembling, taste as it fizzes away.’ 
“Through Masai Land.” By JoserH THOMSON, F.R.G.S. 


FOR ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

Every travelling trunk and household in the world ought to contain a bottle 
of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Prepared from sound ripe food, as a health-giving, 
cooling, sparkling, and invigorating beverage for any season. It is the best 
Preventive and Cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure 
Blood, Fevers, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental 
é\ Depression, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, 
: = Thirst, etc., and to remove the effects of Errors in Eating and Drinking. 


HEALTH MAXIMS! | ENO’S FRUIT SALT v. BRANDY.—, THE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST 


** There were a few attacks of mild dysentery without the art of eating.—A gentleman 

: : 7” brought mainly on by ill-considered devotion to | writes :—‘‘ When I feel out of sorts I take a dose 
Dyspepsia can be uniformly cured and age 2 or biliousness produced by the same cause. | of ENO’S FRUIT SALT one hour before dinner. 
always avoided—by the following For the latter we used ENO’S FRUIT SALT, | The effect is all I could wish.” How to enjoy 





rules :— which is simply invaluable.” —See “‘ Coral Lands,” | good food, that would otherwise cause biliousness, 
x. Eat thrice a day. | Vol. I. 2 headache, or disordered stomach—use ENO'’S 
2. Not an atom between meals. | ENO Ss FRUIT SALT. Fromthe Rev. Dr. | FRUIT SALT. 
3. Nothing after noon-day dinner but some old | Hurst, Vicar of Collery :—“ I have used your FAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN 


bread-and-butter and one cup of hot drink. FRUIT SALT for many years, and have verified ryt . " : 
4. Spend at least half an hour at each meal. your statements. The thanks of the public are due OUT ! !—Any one whose duties require them 
5. Cut up all animal food into pea-sized pieces | to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffer- | to undergo mental or unnatural excitement or 
(also — chewed). . : | ing panel, Long may you live to be a blessing | strain. —ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known 
6. Never eat so much as to cause the slightest | tO the world. It acts lik k ve 
i " emedy. acts like z arr It allays Nervous 
uncoitfortable sensation afterwards. NO’S FRUIT SALT.—“‘ 14, Rue de la remedy a ~sertiecsas valeggstin , ae eee 
7. Never work or study hard within half an hour Paix, Paris.—A gentleman called in yesterday. Excitement, Depression, and the Gyerions ehacts 
of eating. He isa constant sufferer from chronic dyspepsia, ot stimulants and too rich food. Its power in 
aiding digestion is most striking. It also restores 





and has taken all sorts of mineral waters. I re- 
THE DIET GENERALLY SUITABLE | commended him to give your Salt a trial, which he 


to the dyspeptic is that which combines most 
nutriment with deast bulk—raw aative oysters 


did, and received great benefit. He says he never 
knew what it was to be without pain until he tried 


the nervous system to its proper condition (by 
natural means). Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


(chewed) with fresh lemon-juice, they enrich the | your Salt, and for the future shal! never be without You cannot overstate its great value in keeping 

blood with the least effort.—J. C. E. it in the house.”—M. Bera. the blood pure and free from disease. 

CAUTION, —Zegai rights are prote ted in every civilised Country. Examine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUI'I 
SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by ail Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 








C. A, RICKARDS, Gold Medals—Dublin, 1882; Boston, — (Int Exhib.), 1884. 
MANUFACTURER OF PURE DYE SIR JAMES ’ 
SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, | SUB FEV Mewar s- 


I original article, as prepared by the Inventor, Sir James Murray, M D. For over 6 
: eed : . years in use an excellent remedy in cases of Acidity, Indigestion, Heartburn, Gravel, 
Also “* Imperial Knitting Silk.” Shade-Cards , iGout. Whe n at ee 1 wit 1 hi ¥ Dt LATE ) S} RUP, it forms a Pleasant Effervescing 
aad Agents’ Names given on applicationat the Works, Aperient, especially suitable tor Ladies and Children. Sold by all respectable Chemists, 
sSELL-BUSK LLS, viz iE ~ in Large-sized Bottles (the 1s. size containing nearly double the guantit sally sold at 
BELL-BUSK MILL‘ » via LEEDS. that pri e), at 1s., 2s. 6d.. and 3s. 6d. each. Also in Winchester Quarts for Dispe ey 
pa ye ~ 2 - of the _—" ro Buttonhole Silk Twist ! Hospitaluse. CAUTION.—Observe the Signature of the Inventor on every Label. 
on reels, and the new 2ooyds. “BELL” Reel of BLACK . . ; . 
MACHINE SILK, three sizes, Stout, Medium, and Fine, all STR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID CAMPHOR fs_a valuable reme ly a 
same price per yross. Sleeplessness and Weak Nerves, and in general as a mild Sedative and Antispa ti 
~ ee . Bottles, 1s. and 2s, each. Sir JAMES MURRAY & SON, Chemical Works, Tempk 


London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.C. 


Street, Dublin ; BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon Street, London 





JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 


Entirely New Construction throughout, including 
the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the power 
to outlast any other Piano. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, w. 
LISTS FREE. 


WARNS 
WRRSSSM 


Deposit not necessary. Commends itse 

sound commercial pemneieee, with Ce f my arrangements. Free 
from all the objectionable formalities of dealers and others. 1,2or$ 
years. 60 wholesale firms to select goods from, at ordinary selling 
prices. Call or write. 


Offices—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
121, Pall Mall, S.W., 





ASHING (at Home).-—Letter from a 


purchaser of BRADFORD'S “ Vowet Al” Macuine, 
“7 always liked it, especially for Wring- 
ing and Mangling, but I must confess I 
never valued it half as much as it de- 
served until I read your ‘ Theory and 
Practice’ about the washing part. We 
now find it PERFECT, and much more 
satisfactory than putting the washing 
out.” 


and 9, Liverpool Street, E.C. 
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Washing Machines, from £2 15s., sent 
™ carriage free and trial free. Mangles, from 
£2 5s.; Laundry Requisites of all kinds. See catalogue 
’ containing 70 illustrations and the opinions of 500 purchasers, 
Box Churns, Barrel Churns, and Dairy Utensils of all kinds, 
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See Dairy Catalogue, free by post. 


THOS. BRADFORD & CO.,, 


High Holborn, Londor ; Victoria Street, Manchester ; and Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co. have great 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
magnificent _selecti ever seen of fast-washing 
CRETONNES, on extra strong and serviceable 


tissues. 
MAPLE & CO.--CRETONNES. 


Blocks for the reprinting of 
Cretonnes having been now 
& CO. are receiving the fir 
goods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 
printed are of superior quality ; the colours can also 
be guaranteed, The designs are exclusively engaged 
to MAPLE & CO 


MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS.—The 
have been made within the last few yes ars in the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 
Fabrics. The artistic effect which some of these 
goods, even at 3s. od. per yard, double width, give is 
extraordinary. The principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CRETONNES Th 
the Fine old French 
re-engraved, MAPLI 


most wonderful improvement 
for the display of g 
100 guineas 


is solicited 


Messrs. MAPLE & CO. 


execute and supply 


England 


MAPLE & Co 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 


> The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- ,¥AiE & 
MENT in the World. 


NOTICE. — Complimentary : Ww edding, and 
Birthday Presents, an immense variety. : 

ods, both useful and orna al 

he varicty is so extensive and varie 


DEPARTMENT.— 


beg respectfully to 
Department is now so organised that they are fully 
any article tl 
‘urnishing at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. 


; POSTAL ORDER 


mat can p< 


100-DAY CLOCKS. 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, to go f&r goo days 
with once winding; a handsome present. Price 75s. 
Warranted. MAPLE and Co. have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing room. 
Over soo to select from. Price ros to 50 guineas. 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 


& Co. have the largest assortment of 
Tunisian, Hun garian, Doulton, 
Faience Silicon Doulton, and Doulton Impasto wares, 
also in Worcester, Coalpo ort, Dres den Sevres, Chinese 
Japanese, and Crown Derby china 


MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the 500 specimen RUGS and 
CARPETS collecte d by Messrs. MAPLE and Co.'s 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show Rooms, 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug, the most 
acceptable of all presents. A Persian Prayer Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure Prices from 30s. to 4,100. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
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sa ALL WHO USE “& 


SINGLAIR’S arte SOAP 


Should see that they get the REAL ARTICLE—as some unfair Shop- 
keepers, for the sake of extra gain, have been detected in palming 








off Counterfeits, trading on Sinclair’s reputation. Always ask for 
SINC LAIR’S SOAP, which has won favour with the Public for its 
Magic Cleansing Properties and Ly sterling value. A boon 
to rich and poor alike. Everybody buys and everybody sells 
scratch nor spurt, 
the points being 
| RCU LAR rounded bya new 
process, Six 
»P 0) | INTED Prize MEDALS 
-our Stationer for 
a ee iamied Sample en: or send 7 enue 4 to C. BRANDAUER 
& CO.'S Pen Works, Birming vham ; or to their Wholesale Warehouse— 
24, KING EDWARD STRE ET, LON DON, E.C. 
Can you read this? “Cocoon’ 
Wool. 
Numerous complaints 
having been made that in- 
ferior wool balled in the 
same style is sold as 
please note that none is 
Genuine unless bearing the 
word COCOON, which is 
our registered Trade Mark, 
on the band. Directions 
useful 
charge, on veceipt o* 
Stamped and Addressed 
Envelope, MENTIONING 
NAME OF THIS PAPER. 


SINCLAIR’ S SOAP. 
Writeassmoothly 
RxCse a lead pencil, 
HAY and neither 
AwarpDEp. Ask 
Knitting 
Genuine COCOON Wool, 
Jor knitting a number of 
WOOD & BURTT, Spinners, Holmfirth. 


(THOMAS’S 
PATENT) 


~ DUCHESS 
CORSET 


Is constructed on a graceful model for the 
present style of dress, the shape being perma. 
nently retained by a series of narrow whale- 
bones placed diagonally across the front, gra- 
dually curving in, and contracting the corset 
at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size 
of the figure is reduced, the outline improved, 
a permanent support afforded, and a fashion- 
able and elegant appearance secured. 

The celebrated PATENT TAPER BUSK 
used is THE MOST SUPPLE and COM- 
FORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 

Inferior imitations are so numerous, that it 
is necessary to see that the name, W. THomas, 
is stamped inside the Corset. 


W. THOMAS: 
71, Queen Victoria Street 
(Late of 128 and ‘129, Cheapside), 


And may be purchased of Drapers and Milliners. 
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JEWSBURY & BROWN’S wire sounp 
TEETH, 


Oriental] 


nCANSING. SEALTIFEVING ot 


) 
pt paeserVnc SME TET, Seuen 
“2wsp URY & BROS X 
| CAUTION.—The only 
genuine is JEWSBURY 


See Hi aac A 
AND BROWN’S. 
Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All | Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE, 
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: THE LANCASTER 


'Window-Blind 


@ 
6 s CHEAPEST BLIND IN THE TRADE. 


(—" Can be obtained from all first-class Drapers, 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES :— 


Requires no Washing and will 
Sponge Clean. 

Will Roll up Straight. 
Requires no Hemming, and can be 
cut to any width. 

The Colours are less liable to fade, 
or the Cloth to rot by exposure to 
the sun or a damp atmosphere, 
than any other make. 

Will stand Exposure to the weather 
and may be used for outside 
purposes. 

Prevents damage to Carpets and 
Furniture by the sun more than ¢ 

any other make. 
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THE STORY OF+ THE ENGLISH SHIRES. 


BY THE REV. M. CREIGHTON, PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


VI.—WESTMORELAND. 


WORDSWORTH’S HOUSK, RYDAL MOUNT. 


‘THE district now called Westmoreland lay in 

early days in that part of the British king- 
dom of Strathclyde which bore the name of 
Cumbria, which is now inherited by the neigh- 
bouring county of Cumberland. In fact, West- 
moreland, the /and of the western moors, is a slice 
of that portion of the old Cumbrian kingdom 
which fell to the share of England, and which was 
lor some time a troublesome and profitless posses- 
sion to the Norman kings. In dealing with Cum- 
berland we saw that William 11, by his conquest of 
Carlisle, fixed the boundary of the English border 
on the west. The circumstances of the formation 
of Westmoreland into a shire may serve to illus- 
trate the growth of the system of administration 
under the Norman kings. 


William 11 kept Carlisle in his own hands; but 
Henry 1 formed it into an earldom and gave it to 
one of his barons, Ranulph de Meschines. 
Ranulph was apparently a careful man, and 
married a lady who was a great heiress, being 
possessed of all the district known as Amounder- 
ness, which took in the south-western corner of 
modern Cumberland, the south of Westmoreland, 
all Lancashire north of the Ribble, and a piece of 
Yorkshire as well. But vast as was the extent of 
these lands, they were not very profitable, and in 
1118 Ranulph exchanged them with the Crown 
for the earldom of Chester. After this exchange 
the king resolved to have no Earl of Carlisle in 
the future, but to manage these lands by means 
of the sheriffs. Accordingly he gave the southern 
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portions of them to smaller barons, and divided 
the rest into two counties, Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. The county of Westmoreland was 
formed out of the barony of Appleby, which had 
belonged to the earldom of Carlisle, and the 
barony of Kendal, which had formed part of 
Amounderness. It is because these divisions of 
existing baronies were followed that the boundaries 
of Westmoreland seem so arbitrary; thus the dis- 
trict of Furness is not included in it, as would 
seem natural, but forms part of Lancashire. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the baronial his- 
tory of Westmoreland, though the ruined castles 
at Appleby and Kendal still tell us how these 
towns grew up under their shelter. The posi- 
tion of the county and its physical features pre- 
vented it from playing any very distinct part in 
the affairs of England, nor did its barons rise to 
great importance. The barony of Kendal was 
divided in the reign of Henry 111; the barony of 
Appleby, especially in the days of the Clifford 
lords, was more distinguished. But the district 
was poor and inaccessible; there were few monas- 
teries, that of Shap being the only one of any 
size: and the poverty of the country in medizval 
times is still further shown by the rarity of ancient 
churches. Moreover, poor as the county was, it 


was not free from the raids of the Scots, who 
passed through it on their way to richer spoils 
beyond. Yet in spite of these disadvantages it 
was not devoid of enterprise; for in the southern 
part of the county, where the hills began to slope 
into the plain and the land was more fertile, 


Kendal became the centre of a manufacture of 
woollen homespuns, the memory of which sur- 
vives in the “‘knaves in Kendal green,” whose 
exploits Shakespeare has immortalised in the 
mouth of Falstaff. 

The interest of Westmoreland, however, does 
not lie in the great events which there took place, 
nor in the prominent part which its inhabitants 
played in the political or industrial history of 
England, but in the character and lives of its 
people themselves. The “‘ dalesmen,” as they are 
called, have a history of their own; and though 
many of their characteristics belong also to the 
men who lived amongst the hills of Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and Yorkshire, yet Westmore- 
land may be considered as the dalesmen’s spe- 
cial home. The nature of the country, with its 
rough wooded hills and narrow valleys, shut it 
off from much communication with the outer 
world; agriculture was carried on with difficulty, 
andthe pursuits of the peopie were almost en- 
tirely pastoral. In these remote parts the power 
of the feudal lord was little felt, and there was 
nothing which made it worth his while to inter- 
fere. Provided that men were furnished for 
military service he was content; and it was the 
interest of the peasants themselves that some of 
their number should be always in readiness to 
drive back the Scottish plunderers and intercept 
them in their devastating track. The obliga- 
tions of vassalage were slight, and serfdom early 
ceased to have any definite meaning. The little 
communities distributed tenements amongst 
themselves; and the name “ dalesmen” comes 








” 


from the old word “delen,” to divide, not from 
the dells in which men dwelt. 

Each inan had his pasture ground marked out, 
and fenced it round with the rough stones which 
the hillside plentifully supplied. The hills are 
now mostly cleared of their forests ; but it is pro- 
bable that the stone walls which still run along 
them were erected in old days to prevent the 
flocks from straying, and protect them in some 
measure against wild beasts. 

These scattered peasants lived an isolated life, 
which fostered habits of sturdy independence. 
They performed their military service, and other- 
wise were left to themselves. In the broad 
expanses below the hills were a few manor-houses, 
of which Kentmere may be taken as a sample; 
but even these were few. ‘The county as a whole 
was left to the industrious peasant, and offered 
few attractions for the class of smaller gentry 
who gathered round the great barons. Yet 
Westmoreland was not wholly neglected, and the 
chief of its benefactors was Robert of Eaglesfield, 
rector of Brough-under-Stainmore, who was made 
chaplain to Philippa, Queen of Edward 11. He 
did not forget his county when things prospered 
with him, but founded, in the University of Ox- 
ford, Queen’s College, named after his patroness, 
with special endowments for the natives of West- 
moreland and Cumberland. The link thus formed 
grew stronger as years went on, and a traditional 
connection was established between the northern 
counties and the universities, so that for several 
centuries they supplied a number of students far 
beyond the average of their population. 

The stirring times of English history did not 
much affect Westmoreland, though Catharine 
Parr, the last wife of Henry viii, was lady of 
Kendal Castle. Moreover, one who has a greater 
claim on our respect, Bernard Gilpin, the Apostle 
of the North, as he was called, was born at Kent- 
mere Hall, and testifies to the religious fervour as 
well as the sturdy character which Westmoreland 
could send forth. It may be doubted if West- 
moreland was benefited by the peace between 
England and Scotland which followed on the 
union of the two crowns. The cessation of border 
warfare only completed its isolation, and removed 
one of the causes which broke the monotony of a 
sluggish pastoral life. What the need of military 
organisation had done for the men of Westmore- 
land is shown by their resolute action against 
James 1. The needy king thought that his good 
services in pacifying the borders by his accession 
to the English Crown deserved some recognition 
from those who were benefited. His lawyers 
were perplexed by the anomalous tenure of land 
by the small owners of the border country; and 
James 1 claimed to be lord of these estates, on 
the ground that the s/atesmen (as the dalesmen 
were also called) were vassals of the Crown. The 
menaced statesmen took prompt measures in 
their own defence: they met to the number of 
two thousand near Kendal, and resolved “ that 
they had kept their lands by the sword, and were 
able to defend them by the same.” The royal 
claims were withdrawn before this resolute oppo- 
sition. 
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In the troubles of the Great Rebellion West- 
moreland did not escape its share of disquiet. 
The Clifford Castle of Appleby was taken by the 
Parliamentary forces, and was dismantled like its 
Yorkshire neighbours. In 1745 the listlessness of 
Westmoreland was again disturbed by the march 
of the Pretender, and the Westmoreland militia 
did not show the spirit of former days in checking 
his advance. The county, however, was little 
moved by his apparent successes; and on his 
retreat in a brief time a sober native watched the 
Scottish troops march by with the caustic remark, 
“Yes, there they go, and never a wise man among 
them.” 

It was during this period of quiet which fol- 
lowed upon the union of England and Scotland 
that the dalesmen, or statesmen, developed those 
characteristics which still partly remain, and 
which constitute the chief historic interest of 
the shire. They lived an industrious and inde- 
pendent life, supporting themselves and their 
families according to a traditional fashion, con- 
tented with their own ways, and seeking nothing 
beyond what they themselves could supply. Each 
little farm grew a small quantity of barley, 
oats, and flax; the sheep pastured on the hills; 
the pigs were fed on mast, or acorns, and a 
few cows supplied milk. The ordinary food of 
the family was oatmeal-porridge and milk, with 
bacon, and occasionally meat, which was generally 
cooked in slices under a covering of potatoes, and 
was known as a /fofato-pot. <A story is told in 


recent days of a traveller who was invited to share 


the midday meal in a statesman’s household. All, 
including servants, sat down together at the table, 
and the potato-pot was passed round, each help- 
ing himself on the way. Seeing that the guest 
looked somewhat perplexed, his host encouraged 
him by exclaiming, ‘“‘ Now help yersel and howk 
(dig) in ; there’s plenty of meat at bottom, but it’s 
reyther het.” 

The houses of the statesmen were mostly 


FARM ON THE KIRKSTONE PASS, 


built of a rough framework of wood and stone 
filled in with wickerwork, daubed with clay, and 
smeared with cowdung. The chief room served 
as kitchen, dining-room, and sitting-room for the 
family; the chief object which it contained was 
a huge oaken closet, or press, with panels adorned 
with simple carving, which made a handsome piece 
of furniture, and passed on from one generation 
to another. On one side of this room was the 
pantry, on the other the dower, or bedroom, where 
the master and mistress slept. The upper storey 
was a loft, without ceiling, where slept the children 
and servants; it was divided by a compartment 
between males and females. The arrangements 
of life were thrifty even to niggardliness; and there 
was, as a rule, nothing save the firelight to cheer 
the family through the long winter evenings. It 
is recorded of one careful housewife that when it 
was time for supper she lit a candle to enable her 
to put the food on the table, and when all were 
seated round the bowls of porridge and milk, 
armed with spoons and ready to attack the com- 
mon store, the candle was extinguished with the 
remark, ‘‘ Now you can see wi’ the fireleet to hit 
yer own mouths.” This parsimony seemed ex- 
cessive to the servant-man, who, taking a spoonful 
of hot porridge, not cooled in milk, slipped it 
into his master’s mouth, and then cried out, ‘‘ Oh, 
mistress, bring a leet. I miss’d my oon mooth 
and hit t’ maister’s wid a speunful o’ het poddish, 
an’ I doubt I’ve scoudit him.” 

In this simple fashion the household lived and 
laboured. It was self-supporting, and its wants 
were few. Every one was busy in some work 
upon the little farm, and the manufacture of the 
wool into rough homespuns afforded an occupa- 
tion for all spare time. The clothes of the family, 
even the linen, were made at home, and whatever 
could be woven in excess of the needs of the 
household was carried at intervals to market and 
sold. Except on the rare occasions of these 
market days the dalesmen seldom wandered far 
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from home. The only visitant from the outer 
world who penetrated their valleys was the 
“butter-badger,” who came to relieve them of 
their superfluous stock of butter, for which he 
paid a small price and made a considerable profit 
by retailing itin the towns. The life was monoto- 
nous and isolated, and the 
dalesmen rather prided them- 
selves on not having many ac- 
quaintances. A traveller who 
asked for direction about his 
way was directed bya dalesman 
standing at his own door to 
cross the hill, at the other side 
of which he would find a house ; 
“[ don’t knaw the man,” he 
said, ‘‘ but our sheep meet on 


Ld 
‘ 


the hilltop, and I dare say he is a 4 
canny man.” ° 

These conditions of life produced a sturdy 
character, whose characteristic virtues are well 
represented by the Rev. Robert Walker, often 
known by the epithet of “the wonderful.” The 
son of a dalesman, he left his home in search 
of learning, and returned to hold the little living 
or Seathwaite. His benefice was at first of the 
vearly value of £5, and never exceeded £50. 
(Qn this Robert Walker lived, brought up a family 


| of twelve children, and at his death had saved 


£2,000. It is true that he married a heiress, a 
lady possessed of £40 a year of her own. Their 
household was an example of thrift and hospitality. 
The little chapel of Seathwaite was on week 
days used as a school; and there Walker sat, with 
one foot turn- 
ing a_ spin- 
ning - wheel 
which gave 
employment 
to his hands, 
with the other 
rocking a cra- 
dle, an occu- 
pation from 
which the ra- 
pid increase 
of his family 
rarely gave 
him much 
relief. Round 
him were 
grouped the 
school  chil- 
dren, who 
came from 
many miles 
around. Be- 
sides these 
occupations 
Walker had a 
few fields of 
his own, and 
was always 
ready to help 
a neighbour 


who needed 
an extra hand. 
He was, more- 
over, the law- 
yer and doctor 
of the neigh- 
bourhood, and 
transacted all 
its business. On Sundays his congregation were 
invited to join his midday meal, and on that day 
only was there any sign of luxury on his table. 
For sixty-seven years did Walker afford this admi- 
rable example of a simple Christian life to his 
parishioners, till he died, a few months after his 
wife, at the age of ninety-two, in 1802. 

Walker shows the good qualities engendered by 
this simple life; but the course of events gradually 
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rendered this life impossible to those who 
had not Walker’s virtues. This patriarchal 
fashion, attractive as it seems in some ways, 
was sadly unprogressive. There was no in- 
crease in agricultural skill, no change in the 
traditional methods of cultivation. Ploughing 
was still carried on by three horses and three 
men to every plough: one man drove the 
team, another held the plough down in the 
ground, the third guided it. The plough 
itself was roughly hewn from a tree. Few 


of the dalesmen cared to be better educated 
than their great-grandfathers, and their cling- 
ing toold habits tended to make 

them surly; they scorned to be 

courteous lest it might seem that 

they wished to set up for being 

gentlefolk. 


But though the dalesmen re- 
fused to change, the world 
changed around them. Roads 
were made, communications were 
opened up, greater intercourse 
prevailed ; there were more mar- 
kets, and the produce of the dalesmen was no longer 
absolutely necessary to the nearest towns. They 
found that others passed judgment on their pro- 
cesses and were indignant. A traveller remarked 
on their breed of sheep, and suggested an im- 
provement. “Sir,” he was answered, “they are 
sic as God set upon the earth; we never change 
them.” When a few of the more adventurous 
tried to move with the times they found it difficult 
to do so. A farmer sent his servant to bring 
some lime. On the journey there was a shower, 
and the bags began to smoke. The man, in 
alarm, brought water from a stream and threw it 
on them, only to increase the volume of the smoke 
which caused his terror. At last in despair he 
threw them into the stream, and came home well 
satisfied that he was rid of a source of mischief. 
Perhaps the following tale is a caricature, but it 
contains the germs of truth. A dalesman going 
to market was struck by the unwonted sight of a 
pair of stirrups. He bought them to aid him in 
his homeward ride, but in the course of a gallop 
stuck his feet so firmly into them that when he 
reached home he could not draw them out. After 
unavailing attempts on the part of the family the 
horse was led into the stable with his master still 
seated on his back. In two days’ time it was sug- 
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gested that it might be more lively if the horse 
was turned to graze in its accustomed field. 
Luckily, on the third day a younger son returned 
home from the theological college of St. Bees. 
He considered his father’s unfortunate plight, and 
suggested that the saddle should be unfastened 
and carried with its burden into the house. There 
further meditation led to the suggestion of un- 
loosing the prisoner's boots. When this was 
done, and the father was set free, he recognised 
with thankfulness the inestimable benefit of having 
a son who was a scholar. 

It was, however, the development of machinery 
which especially hastened the decline of the small 
farmers. So long as wool could be spun at home 
a family could keep together and earn enough for 
their joint needs. But the home-made cloth of 
the dalesmen could not hold its own against the 
machine-made fabrics which crowded the markets. 
Competition, which had been gradually telling 
against their agriculture, suddenly destroyed their 
manufactures; and they had not the qualities 
which enabled them readily to adjust themselves 
to a new state of things. Families could no 
longer hold together, and the younger sons went 
to the towns to try their fortunes. Those who 
remained suffered from their vain endeavours to 
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make head against the social changes which 
threatened them. They were involved in debts, 
and contracted mortgages on their lands, which 
soon passed out of their hands. Moreover, tem- 
perance had never been their characteristic virtue, 
and the despair which followed on fruitless expe- 
ditions to markets, with wares which they could 
not sell at a profit, drove many of them to reckless 
courses, which made their ruin more rapid. Their 
numbers steadily decreased owing to these causes 
combined, though the class is by no means extinct. 
Many learned to adapt themselves to the new 
state of things, employed improved means of 
agriculture, and retained their ancestral holdings. 
There is still a sufficient number to give West- 
moreland marked characteristics of its own, and 
impress upon its people an old-world type of 
patriarchal simplicity. 

Another powerful cause of the transformation 
of Westmoreland was the discovery of the Lakes, 
and the consequent flow of tourists, which has 
been steadily increasing. The love of wild scenery 
was indeed a discovery for the average Englishman 
at the end of last century. Before that time taste 
demanded trimness and neatness, or at least the 
appearance of sylvan or pastoral scenes. The 
general impression left on travellers in the Lake 
Country was one of. discomfort; and the badness 
of the roads and general inaccessibility of the 
country did not invite many visitors. The first 
who brought its charms to public notice was a 
Roman Catholic priest of the name of West, who 
published in 1779 a “* Guide to the Lakes,” the 
first of an infinite series which succeed one 
another every year. It required the affluence as 
well as the bustle of an industrial civilisation to 











create the taste for travelling in out-of-the-way 
places. Our forefathers did not find the need, 
which is now so universal, of change of air and 
scene. The transaction of their ordinary business 
gave them enough experience of the discomforts 
of a journey in those days of difficult locomotion ; 
and when they travelled they did not wish to seek 
unfrequented spots, but preferred those where 
they mixed with men of different pursuits from 
their own. Perhaps none of the smaller changes 
which have been wrought in the present century 
is more remarkable than the custom of taking 
yearly holidays, which in our own day peoples the 
hillsides of the Lake District with conscientious 
tourists bent upon seeing all they can. 

It is needless to speak of the glory shed over 
the Lake Country by the pen of Wordsworth, who 
gave an abiding expression to the influence which 
the varying moods of nature could exercise over 
the mind which frankly lent itself to their charm. 
But, besides his descriptions of natural scenery, 
Wordsworth has also caught the historic character 
of the people, and has left a series of sketches of 
the homely virtues which were produced by a 
simple and independent life. Yet his pen tended 
to sweep away their last remains—he made the 
Lakes a place of fashionable resort, and thereby 
drew them from their primitive isolation and 
made them part and parcel of the world around. 
As villas arose the old farmers disappeared ; their 
land became valuable for building sites; they 
sold it and disappeared from their ancestral homes. 
When the poet Gray visited Grassmere he found 
it inhabited by twenty-six dalesmen. It may be 
doubted if at the present day more than two or 
three survive. 
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CHAPTER XLI.—A MORE CHEERFUL 


VIEW. 




















A FAMILY COUNCIL. 


IR EDWARD, with more than the usual 
irritation in his countenance, contemplated 
the new member of the family council. He 

had come in with a great deal to say, and 
the sight of Rochford was like a sudden check, 
unlooked for, and most unwelcome. He had, 
indeed, begun to speak, throwing himself into a 
chair. “I’ve got my trouble for my pains—” 
when he perceived that the weariness, the con- 
trariety, the trouble in his face, had heen betrayed 
to a stranger. He pulled himselfup witha sudden 
effort. ‘Ah, Rochford,” he said, with an attempt 
at a smiling welcome, which was as much out of 
his usual habits as of his present state of mind. 

“‘ Edward,” said his wife, *‘ Mr. Rochford has 
heard from Walter. He came to bring us the 
letter; he has some information, and he knows, 
oh, more than any of us—from the first.” 

“What is it he knows?” cried the father, 


l 
| 


exasperated, with a start of energy in defence of 


his privacy and of his son. He looked with his 
angry, troubled eyes at the intruder with an 
angry defiance and contempt. Rochford the 
solicitor! the man of business, a man whom 
indeed he could not treat as an inferior, but who 
had no claim to place himself on the same level 
as a Penton of Penton. He had not hitherto shown 
any disposition to stand on his dignity to make 
the difference between the old level and the new. 
But that this young fellow should presume to 
bring information about his son, to thrust in 
a new and intrusive presence into a family 
matter, was more than he could bear. “I am 
very glad to consult Mr. Rochford on matters within 
his range,” he added, with an angry smile, “ but 
this is a little, just a little, out of his sphere.” 

*“* Edward !” cried Lady Penton, and ‘‘ Father!” 
cried Ally; the latter with an indignation and re- 
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sentment which surprised herself. But to hear 
him, so kind as he was, put down so, put aside 
when he wanted nothing but to help, had become 
suddenly intolerable to Ally. Why should Walter, 
who was behaving so unkindly, be considered so 
much above im, who had come out of his way to 
help? An impulse almost of indignation against 
Walter filled her mind, and she felt ready to silence 
her father himself, to demand what he meant. She 
did not herself comprehend the fervour of new 
feeling, the opposition, the resentment that filled 
her heart. 

‘When Sir Edward reads this letter he will 
understand,” said the young man, who kept his 
temper admirably. He was ready to bear a great 
deal more than that, having so much at stake. 
And he for his part was quite aware that fora 
Rochford of Reading to ally himself to the 
Pentons of Penton was a great matter, and one 
which might naturally meet with opposition. ‘To 
have his part taken by Ally was a great matter—he 
could put up with her father’s scorn for a time. 

Sir Edward read the letter, and his serious 
countenance grew more sombre still. ‘‘ From 
this it appears that my son has applied to you for 
money? Iam sorry he has done it, but I don’t 
sce that it tells any more. Walter has not made 
a confidant of you that I can see. My dear, I 
don’t mean to be disagreeable to Mr. Rochford : 
but he must see, any one might see, that a family 
matter—a—a consultation among ourselves—a 


question which has nothing to do with the public—” 
‘“*T am your man of business, Sir Edward,” said 


Rochford. ‘* My family have known the secrets of 
yours long before mytime. I don’t think we have 
ever betrayed our trust. Your son has put some 
information into my hands. I did not think I was 
justified in keeping it from you, and I think, if you 
will let me, that I can help you. Intrusion was 
not what I meant.” 

He was the least excited of that tremulous 
party, and he felt that the object which was before 
him was well worth a struggle; but at the same 
time the young man was not without a certain 
generosity of purpose, a desire to help these trou- 
bled and anxious people. To Ally his attitude 
was entirely one of generosity and nobleness. He 
had come in the midst of the darkness to bring the 
first ray of light, and he was too magnanimous to 
be disgusted or repulsed by the petulance of her 
father’s distress. If he had a more individual 
motive it was that of pleasing her, and that was no 
selfish motive, surely. That added—how could it 
be otherwise -—a charm to all the rest in her 
dazzled eyes. 

‘* Mr. Rochford is very kind, Edward,” said Lady 
Penton. ‘Why should we not take the help he 
offers? He is a young man, he understands their 
ways, not like you and me. The young ones 
understand each other, just as we understand each 
other. They haven’t the same way of judging. 
They don’t think how their fathers and mothers 
suffer at home. Oh, let him go! it isn’t as if he 
would talk of it and betray us. Listen to him. He 
has known of this all the time, and he _ hasn’t 
betrayed us. Oh, let him go.” 

“Go! where is he to go?’ 





“To find Walter,” they all cried together. 

“Tt is killing you,” said Lady Penton. ‘“ Let 
the young man—who doesn’t feel as we do, who 
doesn’t think of it as we do—let him go, Edward. 
It seems so dreadful to us, but not to him. He 
thinks that probably there is nothing dreadful in 
it at all, that it is athing that—a thing that— 
boys do: thev are so thoughtless—they do it, 
meaning no particular harm.” 

‘* There is something in that,” said Sir Edward, 
with relief. ‘‘Il am glad you begin to see it in 
that way, my dear. It is more silly than wrong— 
I have thought so all along.” 

“That is what Mr. Rochford says. He is a 
young man himself. He thinks the boy will never 
have considered—and that as scon as he thinks, 
as soon as he finds out—Edward, we mustn’t be 
tragical about it. I see it now as you say. Stay 
at home—you have so many things to think of— 
and let the young man go. ‘They understand each 
other between themselves,” Lady Penton said, 
with a somewhat wan smile. 

And then Sir Edward began to relax a little. 
“Rochford is right there,” he said. ‘It is per- 
haps a good thing to have a man’s view. You, of 
course, were always unduly frightened, my dear. 
As for not writing, that is so common a thing—I 
could have told you all that. But, naturally, see- 
ing you in such a state has affected me. When 
you are married,” he said, turning to Rochford 
with a faint smile, “‘ you will find that though you 
may think it weak of her, or even silly, the colour 
of your thoughts will always be affected by your 
wife’s.” 

This speech produced a curious little momentary 
dramatic scene which had nothing to do with the 
question in hand. Rochford’s eyes instinctively 
flashed a glance at Ally, who, though hers were 
cast down, saw it, and flamed into sudden crim- 
son, the consciousness of which filled her with 
shame and confusion. Her blush threw a reflec- 
tion instantaneous, like the flash of a fire, over him, 
and lighted up his eyes with a glow of delight, to 
conceal which he too looked down, and answered, 
with a sort of servile respect, ‘‘I have no doubt of 
it whatever, sir; and it ought to be so.” 

‘*Well, perhaps theoretically it ought to be so,” 
Sir Edward said, who noticed nothing, and whose 
observation was not at any time quick enough to 
note what eyes say to eyes. Now that it was all 
explained and settled, and he felt that it was by 
his wife’s special interposition that Rochford had 
been taken into favour, there could be no doubt 
that it was a comfort to have a man, with all the 
resources of youth and an immediate knowledge 
of that world which Sir Edward was secretly aware 
he had almost forgotten, to take counsel with. 
His spirits rose. His trouble had been greatly 
intensified by that sensation of helplessness which 
had grown upon him as he wandered about the 
London streets, sick at heart, obstinate, hopeless, 
waiting upon chance, which is so poor a support. 
This day he had been more hopeless than ever, 
feeling his impotence with that sickening sense 
of being able to do nothing, to think of nothing, 
which is one of the most miserable of sensations. 
It was so far from true that he had taken the 
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colour of his thoughts from his wife, or felt 
Walter’s absence more lightly than she had done, 
that it was he who had been the pessimist all 
along, whose imagination and memory had fur- 
nished a thousand stories of ruin and the destruc- 
tion of the most hopeful of young men, and to 
whom it was almost impossible to communicate 
any hopefulness. But a partnership of any kind 
is of great use in such circumstances, and above 
all the partnership of marriage, in which one can 
always put the blame upon the other with the 
advantage of being himself able to believe that 
the matter really stands so. Lady Penton did 
not complain. She was willing enough to bear 
the blame. Her own heart was much relieved 
by Rochford’s cheerful intimation that Walter’s 
little escapade was the commonest thing in the 
world, and most probably meant nothing at all. 
If it might but beso! If it were only his thought- 
lessness, the folly of a boy! At least if that could 
not be believed it was still a good thing and most 
fortunate that people should think so, and the 
man who suggested it endeared himself to the 
mother’s heart. 

And then another and more expansive con- 
sultation began. On ordinary occasions Sir 
Edward allowed himself to be questioned, giving 
brief answers, sometimes breaking off impatiently, 
shutting himself up in a troubled silence, from 
which an unsatisfactory scrap of revelation un- 
willingly dropped would now and then come. 
Sometimes he drove them all away from him with 
the morose irritation of his unsuccess. What did it 


matter what he had done in town, when it all 
came to nothing, when it was of no consequence, 


and brought no result? But to-day he spoke 
with a freedom which he had never shown before. 
Everything was more practical, more possible. 
The new agent had to be informed of all the facts, 
upon which perhaps his better knowledge of such 
matters might throw new light. Sir Edward con- 
fessed that he had extracted from old Crockford 
the address of the girl’s mother, ‘‘Though I 
could not allow—though I mean I feel sure that 
the boy never mixed himself up with people of that 
sort,” he added, with his little air of superiority ; 
then described Mrs. Sam Crockford to them, and 
her declaration that she knew nothing of the 
young gentleman. In his heart of hearts Sir 
Edward did not believe this any more than Roch- 
ford did, but it gave him a countenance, it sup- 
ported his new theory, the theory so adroitly sug- 
gested to him that Walter after all was probably 
not much to blame. ‘This theory was a greater 
consolation than can be told to all of them. 
Not much to blame! Careless only, amusing 
himself, a thing which most youths of his age 
did somehow or other. ‘‘ Of course,” Rochford 
said, “there are some preternatural boys who 
never tear their pinafores or do anything they 
ought not to do.” Thus he conveyed to their 
minds a suggestion that it was in fact rather 
spirited and fine of Walter to claim the emanci- 
pation which was natural to his kind. The load 
which was thus lifted from their gentle bosoms is 
not to be described. Lady Penton indeed knew 
better, but yet was so willing to be deceived, so 


| ready to be persuaded! And Sir Edward knew 
—oh, a great many variations of the theme, 
better and worse—but yet was willing too to take 
the young man’s word for it, the young man who 
belonged to Walter’s generation and knew what 
was in the minds of the boys as none of the others 
could do. He brought comfort to all their hearts, 
both to those who had experience of life and 
those who had none, by his bold assumption of an 
easy knowledge. ‘I have no doubt, if truth were 
told, he is dying to come home,” Rochford said, 
“‘and very tired of all the noise and nonsense 
that looks so pleasant at a distance. I know 
how one feels in such circumstances—bored 
to death, finding idleness and the theatres 
and all that sort of thing the dreariest routine, 
and yet ashamed to own it and back. 
Oh, he oniy wants to see a little finger held 
up to him from home, Z know!” said the 
young fellow, with a laugh. He did himself 
the greatest injustice, having been all his life of 
the order of those who have the greatest repug- 
nance to dirtying their pinafores. But love and 
policy, and pity as well, inspired him, and his 
laugh was the greatest comfort in the world to all 
those aching hearts. He took down Mrs. Sam 
Crockford's address, and all the information which 
could be given to him; the very sight of his little 
note-book inspiring his audience with confidence. 
‘The thing for me to do,” he said, “is to take 
him myself the money he wants. Though the 
address he gives is only at a post-office I shall 
find him out—and perhaps take a day or two's 
amusement in his company,” he added, with a 
smile. 

*“Oh, Mr. Rochford, that would be kindness 
indeed!” Lady Penton said. 

And Ally gave him a look—what did it say? 
Promises, pledges, a whole world of recompense 
was init. He said, with another little laugh of 
confidence and self-satisfaction, not untouched 
with emotion, “ Yes, I think that’s the best way. 
I'll get him to take me about, I only a country 
fellow, and he up to all the ways of town; and it 
will be strange if we don’t get to be on con- 
fidential terms ; and as I feel quite certain he is 
dying to come home—” 

** Most likely, most likely,” said Sir Edward. It 
was, as Rochford felt, touch and go, very delicate 
work with Sir Edward. A word too much, a look 
even, might be enough to remind Walter’s father 
that he was the head of the house of Penton, and 
that this was only his man of business. The 
young lawyer was acute enough to see that, and 
wise enough to restrain the natural desire to 
enlarge upon what he could do, which the intoxi- 
cation of feminine belief which was round him 
encouraged and called forth. He subdued him- 
self with a self-denial which was very worthy of 
credit, but which no one gave him any credit for. 
And by this time the afternoon was spent, dark- 
ness coming on, and it was necessary he should 
go home: he felt this to be expedient in the 
state of affairs, though it was hard to go without a 
word from Ally, without a moment of that more 
intimate consultation, all in the erring brother's 
interests, which yet drew these two so much closer 


come 
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together. “I will come this way,” he said, as 
they all went with him to the door where the dog- 
cart was standing, ‘to-morrow, on my way to 
town, to see if there are any last directions—any- 
thing you wish to suggest, Sir Edward—anything 
that may occur to you in the meantime, which I 
might carry out.” 

“Yes, perhaps that will be well,” 
said. 

“To go direct from you will give me so much 
more influence.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said impatiently. It was very 
delicate work with Sir Edward. ‘Telegraph if 
I’m wanted. Of course I am ready—whatever is 
wanted.” 

“And you will let us know at once, oh, at once, 
Mr. Rochford; you know how anxious, though 
foolishly, as you all say—” 

‘“‘ Not foolishly,” the young man said, pressing 
Lady Penton’s hand. He was very sorry for her 
wistful, tremulous looks, though his heart was 
bounding with satisfaction and elation in his own 
prospects. ‘Not foolishly,” he half whispered, 
** but soon to be over. I think I can promise you 
that—I feel sure I can promise you that.” 

‘**God bless you!” said Walter's mother, ‘‘ and 
reward you, for I can’t—oh, if you bring me back 
my boy, Mr. Rochford!” 

“T will,” he cried, but still in a whisper. ‘I 
will! and you can reward me, dear Lady Penton.” 
He kissed her hand in his emotion, which is a 
salutation very unusual in mild English households, 
and brought a little thrill, a sensation of solem- 
nity, and strangeness, and possibilities unconceived, 
to her startled consciousness. Ally could not 
speak at all. She was half concealed in her mother’s 
shadow, clinging to her, still more full of strange 
sweet excitement and emotion. Her young eye- 
lids seemed to weigh down her eyes. She could 
not look at him, but his words seemed to murmur 
in her ears and dwell there, returning over and 
over again, ‘“‘ You can reward me.” Ally at least, 
now, if not before, knew how. 

““You’ve got a good horse there,” said Sir 
Edward, mechanically stroking the shining neck 
of the .impatient animal, “ you’ ll not be long on 
the road.” 

“No, she goes well; to-morrow then, sir, early.’ 

“As early as you please—you’'ll have a cold 
drive. Thank you, Rochford.” He put out his 
hand to the young man with a hasty touch just as 
Rochford took the reins, and then turned away 
and shut himself up in his book-room, while the 
others stood watching the dash of the mare, the 
sudden awakening of sound i in the silence, the glim- 
mer of the lamp _ as the cart flew along the drive. 
Sir Edward retired to think it over by his dull afte T+ 
noon fire, which was not made up till aftertea. The 
night had fallen, but he did not immediately light 
his candles. He bent down over the dull red glow 
to think it over. His mind was relieved, there 
seemed now some possibility that this miserable 
anxiety might be over. But even though his object 
may be gained by other means, a man does not 
like to fail in his own person, and the chill of 
unsuccess was in his heart. Rochford, his man 
of business! well, princes themselves have to seek 


Sir Edward 








help from men of business. It was his trade to 
find out things. It was in the way of his profes- 
sion that he should succeed. But then had not his 
ear caught something about a reward—a reward! 
what reward? except his charges, of course. A 
new contrariety came into Sir Edward’s mind, 
though he could not define it. He had not at all 
an agreeable half-hour as he sat thinking it over 
in that dull moment before tea, over the dull book- 
room fire. 


CHAPTER XLII.—A NEW AGENT. 


LLY was up very early next morning. She 
A was always early. Ina house with so many 
little children and so few servants, if you 
were not up early you were in arrears with your 
work the whole day. That was her conviction 
always, but on many occasions, especially on dark 
winter mornings, it did not carry the same prac- 
tical force. ‘This day she was more certain of the 
necessity than ever. She scolded Anne for not 
sharing it, but so softly that Anne fell asleep in the 
middle of the little lecture. And Ally knew very 
well that nothing could be done, that no one 
could come so very early as this was. But still 
her mind was in great agitation, and it did her 
good to be up and about. About Walter? She 
had been very unhappy about Walter, full of dis- 
tress and trouble, her heart beating at every 
sound, thinking of nothing else. But to-day she 
was, to say the least, a little more at ease about 
her brother. Last night they had all been more 
at their ease, so much so that Lady Penton had 
begun to talk a little about the removal, and the 
new furniture that would be required, and the 
many expenses and advantages, such as they were, 
of the new establishment. The expenses were 
what Lady Penton was most sensible of. For her 
own part, perhaps the advantages did not seem 
advantages to her. She was satisfied with the 
Hook. What did she want with Penton? But, 
at all events, she had been able to think of all 
this, to change the one persistent subject which 
had occupied her mind. And perhaps this was 
what had set Ally’s mind afloat. She was glad to 
be quite alone to think it all over, notwithstand- 
ing that Martha looked at her with no agreeable 
glances as she came into the dining-room before 
the fire was lighted. 

“I just overslep’ myself, Miss Alice,” said 
Martha. ‘With helping to wash up downstairs, 
and helping to get the nursery straight upstairs, a 
body has no time for sleep.” 

*‘It does not matter at all, Martha,” said Ally 
with fervour, “I only thought I should like to 
arrange the books a little.” 

**Oh, if that’s all, miss,” Martha said, graciously 
accepting the excuse. 

But even Martha was a hindrance to Ally’s 
thoughts. She made herself very busy collecting 
the picture-books with which the children made up 
for the want of their usual walks on wet days, and 
which they were apt to leave about the dining-room, 
and ranging them all in a row on the shelf while 
Martha concluded her work. But as soon as she 
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-vas alone Ally’s arms dropped by her side and her 
activity ceased. She had put away her thoughts 
in Martha’s presence, as she had done in Anne’s 
and in her mother’s, keeping them all for her own 
enjoyment ; but now that she was alone she could 
take them out and look at them. After all, they 
were not thoughts at all, they were recollections, 
anticipations, they were a sort of soft intoxication, 
delirium, a state too sweet to be real, yet which 
somehow was real—more real than the most 
commonplace and prosaic things. ‘To be alone, 
how delightful it was, even with the fire only 
half alight, and reluctant to begin the work of 
the day, and Martha’s duster still before her. She 
jeant her arms on the mantelpiece and bent her 
head down upon them and shut her eyes. She 
could see best when she shut her eyes. Had 
any one been there Ally could not thus have shut 
herself up in that magical world. Her hands 
were rather blue with cold, if truth must be told, 
dut she was aware of nothing but an atmosphere 
of warmth and softness, full of golden reflections 
and a haze of inarticulate happiness. She had 
forgotten all about that momentary movement of 
pride, of hesitation, which she had afterwards 
called by such hard names, but which at the 
moment had been real enough; that sensation of 
being Miss Penton of Penton, in the presence of 
Mrs. Rochford and her daughter. Both the sin 


and the repentance had faded out of Ally’s mind. 
She did not ask herself anything about her suitor, 
whether he would satisfy her father, whether he 
would be thought of importance equal to the new 


claims of the family. Ally had gone beyond this 
stage, she remembered none of these things. 
The only external matters which affected her were 
the facts that for her sake he was going out into 
the world to bring back her brother, and that the 
whole horizon round her was the brighter for this 
enterprise. Naturally her thoughts gave it a far 
graver character than it possessed. It seemed 
something like the work of a knight-errant, an 
effort of self-sacrifice beautiful and terrible. He 
was about to leave his home, to plunge into that 
seething world of London, of which she had 
heard so many appalling things, for her brother's, 
nay, for her sake. She thought of him as 
wandering through streets more miserable than 
any of the bewildering dark forests of romance. 
In short, all the anguish of such a search as she 
had read of in heart-rending stories occurred to 
Ally’s mind. And all this he was doing for her. 
It gave hera pang of delightful suffering more 
sweet than enjoyment, that he should be so good, 
so brave, and that it should be all for her. 
Meantime young Rochford prepared, with a 
little trouble, it must be said, to absent himself 
from his business for a few days; he thought that 
certainly this time must be required for a mission 
that might not be an easy one; for if he did not 
know, as he said, that such escapades were the 
commonest thing in the world among young men, 
he knew very well that to bring back a young 
culprit was not easily accomplished, and made up 
his mind that he would want both courage and 
patience for his task. As a matter of fact, he had 
no idea of Walter’s motive, or of the “entangle- 





ment” which had drawn him away. He was will- 
ing enough to believe in an entanglement, but 
not in one so innocent and blameless; and he 
believed that the youth had plunged into the 
abyss with the curiosity and passion of youth, to 
feel what was to be felt and to see what was to be 
seen, and to make a premature dash at that tree 
of the knowledge of evil which has so wonderful 
and bitter a charm. He was ready to take a great 
deal of trouble for the deliverance of the boy, 
though not without a little shake of his head at the 
thought of the other young Pentons who had also 
taken that plunge and whom it had not been pos- 
sible to rescue. He had heard his father tell how 
many efforts Sir Walter had made to save his sons, 
and with how little efiect. Did it perhaps run in the 
blood ? But Rochford was fully determined to do 
his best, and confident, as became a fighter in that 
good cause, that whoever failed, he at least would 
succeed. And it was quite possible that he might 
have been willing to help these poor people (as 
he called them to himself) and save the unfortu- 
nate boy, if he had not loved Ally. He was 
generously sorry for them all, notwithstanding his 
consciousness of the enormous advantage likely to 
spring to himself from what he could do for them. 
He would have done it, he thought—if they had 
asked him, or even if it had come evidently in his 
way—for them ; and certainly he would have done 
it for Ally’s brother, whosoever that brother might 
have been, to recommend himself to the girl he 
loved. There could be no doubt upon that sub- 
ject. The complication which made it so infi- 
nitely useful to him to make himself useful in this 
way, because the girl he loved was the eldest 
daughter of Sir Edward Penton, and more or less 
out of his sphere, was after all a secondary matter 
—and yet it could not be denied that it was very 
important too. He said to himself that he would 
have chosen Ally from the world had she been a 
poor curate’s daughter, a poor governess, a no- 
body. But at the same time he could not but be 
aware that to marry Miss Penton was a great thing 
for him, and worth a great deal of trouble to 
bring about. Perhaps a man’s feelings in the 
matter of his love are never so unalloyed as a 
girl’s, to whom the love itself is everything, and 
with whom the circumstances tell for nothing. 
Or perhaps this depends upon the circumstances 
themselves, since a girl too has many calculations 
to make and much to take into consideration when 
she is called upon to advance herself and her 
family by a fortunate marriage. Rochford could 
not help feeling that such a connection would be 
a fine thing: but it was not for the connection that 
Ally was dear to him. He thought of her in his 
way with subdued rapture really stronger and 
more passionate, though not so engrossing, as her 
own, as he dashed along the riverside, his mare 
almost flying, his heart going faster, beating with 
the hope of a meeting with Ally before he should 
see her father—before he set off upon his mission. 
If Ally loved him she would find the means, he 
thought, to give him that recompense for his 
devotion; and sure enough, as he came in sight 
of the gate, he became aware also of a little slim 
figure gathering the first snowdrops in the shadow 
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of the big laurel bushes that screened the little 
drive. He flung the reins to his groom and 
leaped out of the cart, at imminent risk of startling 
the other nervous, highly organised animal, who 
had carried him along so swiftly ; but what did he 
care for that or any other risk? In a moment, 
shutting the gate behind him gingerly, notwith- 
standing his headlong haste, that nobody might 
be aware of his arrival, he was by Ally’s side. 

“You are gathering flowers, Miss Penton, 
already !” 

‘Oh, Mr. Rochford, is it you? Yes; they are 
earlier here than anywhere. ‘They are only snow- 
drops, after all.” 

She looked not unlike a snowdrop herself, with 
a white wrapper wound round her throat, and her 
head, which drooped a littlhe—but not till after she 
had recognised him with a rapid glance and an 
overwhelming momentary blush which left her 
pale. 

*T could think there would be always flowers 
wherever you trod,” he said. 

*That’s poetry,” she replied, with a little tre- 
mulous laugh, in which there was excitement and 
a little nervous shivering from the cold. ‘It 
must have been you I heard galloping along,” she 
added, hurriedly, “like the wind. Are you in 
haste for the train ?” 

“I was in haste, hoping for a word with you 
before IJ started.” 

‘My father is expecting you, Mr, Rochford.” 

**Yes; I did not mean your father. Won't you 
say a kind word to me before I go?” 

“Oh, if I could only thank you as I should 
like! Mr. Rochford, I do with my whole heart.” 

“It is not thanks I want,” he said. ‘ Ally— 
don’t be angry with me—if I come back—with— 
your brother.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Rochford, we will all—I don’t know 
what to say—bless you!” 

‘*T don’t want blessing; nor is it the others I 
am thinking of. Ally, are you angry ?” 

He had taken in his own her cold hands, with 
the snowdrops in them, and was bending over 
them. Ally trembled so that she let her flowers 
fall, but neither of them paid any attention. He 
did not say he loved her, or anything of that kind, 
which perhaps the girl expected; but he said, 
“Ally, are you angry ?” once more. 

**Oh no,” she said, in a voice that was no more 
than a whisper: and then the sound of a step upon 
the gravel made them start asunder. 

It was Sir Edward, who had heard the dogcart 
coming along the curve by the river, and who, 
restless in his anxiety, had come forth to see who 
it was. Both Rochford and Ally stooped down 
after that little start of separation to pick up the 
fallen flowers, and then once more their hands 
touched, and the same whisper, so meaningless 
yet so full of meaning, was exchanged—‘ If you 
are not angry, give them to me, Ally!” 

Angry? no; why should she be angry? She 
gave him the snowdrops out of her hand, and 
while he ran up to meet her father was thankful 
to have the chance of stooping to gather up the 
rest. It was not so much, after all, that he had 
said; nothing but her name—Ally—and “ Are you 











angry.” At what should she be angry ?—because 


he had called her by her name? It had never 
sounded so sweetly, so soft, in her ears before. 

“Yes, I am on my way to the station. I came 
to see if you had any instructions for me ; if there 
was any—news, before I go.” 

“*T don’t see how there could be any news,” 
said Sir Edward, who had relapsed into something 
of his old irritation. ‘I didn’t expect any news. 
If he did not write at first, do you think it likely 
he would write now ?” 

**He might do so any day; every day makes it 
more likely that he should do so,” said Rochford, 
‘in my opinion.” 

**Ah, you think more favourably than I do,” 
said the father, shaking his head, but he was 
mollified by the words. He went on shaking his 
head. ‘As long as he can get on there I don’t 
expect him to write. I don’t expect him to come 
back. I don’t think you'll find him ever so easily 
as you suppose. But still, you can try; I have no 
objection that you should try.” 

‘“Then there is nothing more to say beyond 
what we settled last night 7” ; 

‘* Nothing that I can think of. His mother, of 
course, would have messages to send; she would 
wish you to tell him that she was anxious, and 
feared his falling ill, and all that; but I don’t pre- 
tend to be unhappy about his health or—anything 
of that sort,” said Sir Edward, hoarsely, with a 
wave of his hand. ‘ You can tell him from me 
that he’d better come home at once; we'll be re- 
moving presently. He had best be here when we 
take possession of Penton; he had best—be here 
— But you know very well what to say—that is, 
if you find him,” he added, with a harsh little 
laugh, ‘“‘which you won't find so easy as you 
think.” 

“I don’t suppose it will be easy,” said Roch- 
ford; “ but if it can be done I'll doit. T'll stay 
till ’'ve done it. I shall not return without some 
news.” 

** Ah, well; go, go. You are full of confidence, 
you young men. You think you've but to say 
‘come,’ and he will come. You'll know better 
when you are as old—as old as lam. Good-bye, 
then, if you are going. You'll—look in as you 
come back ?” 

**T shall come here direct, sir: and telegraph as 
soon as I have anything to say.” 

‘** Good-bye, then,” said Sir Edward, stretching 
out his hand. He held Rochford for a moment, 
shaking his hand in a tremulous way. Then he 
said, ‘‘ It must be inconvenient, leaving all your 
business, going away on this wild-goose chase.” 

“If it were ever so inconvenient I shouldn't 
mind.” 

He kept swinging the young man’s hand, with 
a pressure which seemed every moment as though 
he would throw it away; then he murmured in his 
throat, ‘‘God bless you, then!” and dropped it, 
and turned back towards the house. 

Rochford was left standing once more by the 
side of Ally, with her hands full of snowdrops, 
who had followed every word of this little col- 
loquy with rapt attention. The flowers she had 
given him were carefully enclosed in his left hand ; 
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they were a secret between his love and him. He 
did not unfold them even for her to see. ‘ Walk 
with me to the gate,” he said, in a voice which 
was half entreaty and half command. He held 
out his arm to her, and she took it. The little 
authority, the air of appropriation, was sweet to 
her as she thought no flattery could have been. 

“He will be against me,” said Rochford, hold- 
her hand close, bending over her in the shade 
of the laurels. ‘And I don’t wonder. But if I 
come back successful perhaps they will think me 
worthy of a reward. Ally, darling, you thank me 
for going, when it is all mercenary, for my own 
interest— ” 

*“* Oh, no, no—no.” 

“It is—to win you. I am not good enough 
for you, I know that, but I cannot give up this 
dear hope. Will you stand by me if they refuse?” 

She made no reply. How could she make any 
reply? She held his arm tight, and drooped her 
head. She had never stood against them in her 
life. She was aghast at the thought. Everything 
in life had been plain to her till now. But her 
eyes were dazzled with the sudden new light, and 
the possibility of darkness coming after it. The 
confusion of betrothal, refusal, delight, dismay, 
all coming together, bewildered her inexperienced 
soul. ‘* No, no, no,” she murmured; ‘oh, no; 
they will never be against us.” 

“No,” he cried, in subdued tones of triumph ; 
“not against ws, if you will stand by me. Ally! 
then it is you and I against the world!” 

And then there was the glitter and glimmer 
before her eyes, the impatient mare tossing her 
nervous head, the wintry sun gleaming in the 
harness, in the horse’s sleek coat, in the varnish 
of the dogcart: and then the sudden rush of 
sound, and all was gone like a dream. Like a 
dream—like a sudden phantasmagoria, in which 
she too had been a vision like the rest, and 
heard and saw and done and said things incon- 
ceivable. ‘To turn back after that on everything 
that was so familiar and calm, to remember that 
she must go and put into water the snowdrops, 
which were already dropping limp in the hand 
that he had kissed—that she must face them all 
in the preoccupation of her thoughts—was almost 
as wonderful to Ally as this wonderful moment 
that was past. ‘“‘ You and I against the world.” 
And those other shorter words that meant so 
little apparently, ‘*Ally—you are not angry?” 
kept murmuring and floating about her, making 
an atmosphere round her. Would the others 
hear her when she went in? That fear seized 
upon Ally as she drew near the door, coming 
slowly, slowly along the path. They would hear 
the words, *‘ Ally, are you angry?” but would 
they know what that meant? she said to herself 
in her dream as she reached the door. No, no: 
they might hear them, but they would not un- 
derstand—that was her secret between her love 
and her. To think that in such little words, 
that looked so innocent, everything could be 
said! 

But nobody took any notice of Ally when she 
went in at last. They were all occupied with 
their own affairs, and with the one overpowering 





sentiment which made them insensible to other 
things. Ally went into the midst of them with 
her secret in her eyes like a lamp in a sanctuary, 
but they never perceived it. She put her snow- 
drops in water, all but two or three which she 
took to her room with her, feeling them too 
sacred even to be worn, even to be left for Anne 
to see. But where could she put them to keep 
them secret? She had no secret places to keep 
anything in, nor had she ever known what it 
was to have a secret in all her innocent life. 
How, oh, how was she to keep this ? 


CHAPTER XLIII.—ALLY’S SECRET. 


S a matter of fact she did not keep it at all. 

A The others were very anxious, lost in their 

thoughts, their mindsall quivering with anxiety 
and hope and fear, but still there were moments 
when the tension relaxed a little. It was very 
highly strung at first while the excitement of Roch- 
ford’s departure and of Sir Edward’s encounter 
with him was still in the air, but by degrees this 
died away, and a sense of increased serenity, of 
greater hope, released their souls from that 
bondage. Lady Penton after a long silence 
began again to talk a little about the new house. 

**T don’t know what we can do with these poor 
old things in Penton,” she said; *‘ such a beautiful 
house as it is, everybody says, and so many pretty 
things in it: and all we have is so shabby. Ally, 
you are the only one that has seen it.” 

‘* Yes, mother,” said Ally, waking up as from a 
dream. 

‘*What do you think, my dear? you ought to be 
able totell me. I suppose there is scarcely a room 
in the house so small as this ?” 

** |—don’t think I paid any attention. 

*“No attention!—to a house which was to be 
our own house.” 

‘** But no one thought then it was to be our own 
house,” cried Anne, coming to the rescue. ‘And 
you know Ally did not enjoy it, mother.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Ally, suddenly waking up, 
feeling once more the brightness of pleasure that 
had come with the sight of Azm; how he had 
found her neglected and made a princess of her, 
a little queen! Was it possible that she could ever 
have forgotten that ? 

“Well, not at first,” said Anne; “you didn’t 
like Cousin Alicia, which 1 don’t wonder at. 
Mab didn’t like her either. Mother, if Mab 
comes back and insists on coming to live with us, 
what shall you do?” 

“‘IT wish you would not be so nonsensical,” 
said Lady Penton, with a little vexation, ‘ when I 
was talking of the furniture. Why should Mab—” 
she paused a moment, struck by a recollection, 
and then wound up with a sigh and a shake of 
her head. ‘‘ Why should not Walter have a try ?” 
The words came back to her mind vaguely, just 
clear enough to arouse a keener consciousness of 
the prevailing subject which her mind had put 
aside for the moment. Ah! poor Wat! poor 
Wat! how could his mother think or speak of 
anything while his fate hung in the balance ? 
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But then she reflected on the new agent who had 
been sent out into the world in search of him, a 
young man who knew the ways of young men. 
This reflection gave her more comfort than any- 
thing. She clung to the idea that young men 
spoke a language of their own among themselves, 
and that only they understood each other's way. 
She resumed with another sigh, 

‘*T don’t suppose we have anything in our posses- 
sion that is fit to be put into the drawing-room, Ally. 
I remember it in old days, the very few times I| 
ever was there: but they say it is far more splen- 
did now than it was before. Do you think that 
chiffonier would do?” The chiffonier had been 
the pride of Lady Penton’s heart. It was inlaid, 
and had a plate-glass back. She looked at it 
fondly where it stood, not very brilliant in fact, 
but making the shabby things around look a little 
more shabby. She had always felt it was thrown 
away amid these surroundings, and that to see it 
in a higher and better sphere would be sweet and 
consolatory; but Lady Penton was aware that 
taste had changed greatly since that article was 
constructed, and that perhaps the decorations of 
the great drawing-room at Penton might be out of 
harmony with a meudle belonging to another gene- 
ration, however beautiful it might be in itself. 

‘**I—don’t know,” said Ally, looking at the well- 
known article with her dreamy eyes; ‘there was 
nothing like it—I think: I didn’t notice—” 

‘** You don’t seem to have noticed anything, my 
dear,” her mother said. 

Oh, if Ally could but say what it was that had 
been most delightful to her at Penton! But then 
she remembered with overpowering shame how 
she had shrunk from the ladies who had been so 
good to her; how she had felt the clation of her 
new superiority; how she had been a snob in all 
the horror of the word. And she was silent, 
crushed by remorse and confusion. Fortunately 
Lady Penton’s mind was taken up by other 
things. 

‘*I think,” she said, “the chiffonier will do. It 
is large, too large, for this little room; it will fill 
one side of the wall very nicely. And perhaps 
some of the chairs, if they are newly covered; but 
as for curtains and carpets and all that, everything 
must be new. It is dreadful to think of the ex- 
pense. I don’t know how we are ever to meet it. 
Ally, what sort of carpets are there now? Oh, no 
doubt beautiful Persian rugs and that sort of thing 
—simple Brussels would not do. Is it a polished 
floor with rugs, or is it one of those great carpets 
woven in one piece, or is it— My dear, what’s the 
matter? ‘There is no need to cry.” 

‘*I—don’t remember—it is so stupid of me,” 
said Ally, with the tears in her eyes. 

“You are nervous and upset this morning « but 
we must all try and take a little courage. I have 
great confidence in Mr. Rochford—oh, great con- 
fidence! He is very kind and so trustworthy. 
You can see that only to look into those nice kind 
eyes.” 

“Oh, mother dear!” cried Ally, flinging her 
arms about Lady Penton’s neck, giving her a sud- 
den kiss. And then the girl slid away, flying up- 
stairs as soon as she was safely out of sight, to cry 
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with happiness in her own room where nobody 
could see. 

‘There is something the matter with Ally this 
morning,” said her mother; “she is not like her- 
self.” 

‘* She is not at all like herself,” said Anne, with 
a little pursing up of her lips, as one who should 
say “ I could an if I would.” 

“What do you think itis, Anne? Doyou know 
of anything ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Anne, “‘but I guess. 
Mother—I think it’s Mr. Rochford.” 

“Mr. Rochford!” Lady Penton cried; and 
then in a moment the whole passed before her like 
a panorama. How could she have been so dull ? 
It had occurred to her as possible before old Sir 
Walter’s death, and she had not been displeased. 
Now things were different; but still— ‘‘ What 
will your father say?” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, I 
am afraid I have been neglecting Ally thinking of 
her brother. What will your father say ?” 

“If that sort of thing is going to be,” said 
Anne, sententiously, ‘‘do you think anything can 
stop it, mother? I have always heard that the 
more you interfere the stronger it becomes. It 
has to be if it’s going to be.” 

Lady Penton did not make any reply to this 
wisdom, but she was greatlymoved. First Walter 
and then Ally! The children become inde- 
pendent actors in life, choosing their own parts 
for good, or, alas! perhaps for evil. She stole 
upstairs after a little interval and softly opened 
the door of Ally’s room, where the girl was sitting 
half crying, smiling, lost in the haze of novelty and 
happiness: her mother looked at her for a moment 
before she said anything to make her presence 
known. Ah, yes, it was very clear Ally had 
escaped, she had gone away from the household 
in which she was born, the cares and concerns of 
which had hitherto been all the world to her, 
into another sphere, a different place, a little 
universe of her own, peopled but by the two, the 
beginners of a new world. Lady Penton stood 
unseen contemplating the girl’s dreamy coun- 
tenance, so abstracted from all about her with a 
complication of new and strange emotions. Her 
little girl! but now separate, having taken the 
turn that made her life a thing apart from father 
and mother. The child! who had in a moment 
become a woman, an individual with her fate and 
future all her own. The interest of it, the pride 
of it, in some respects the pity of it, touches every 
maturer soul at such a sight—but when it is a 
woman looking at her own little girl! She came 
into the room very softly and sat down beside Ally 
upon the ‘tittle white bed and put her tender arms 
about the young creature in her trance; and Ally, 
with one low cry, “ Mother!” flung herself upon 
the breast which had always been her shelter. And 
there was an end of the secret—so far as such a 
secret can be told. The mother did not want any 
telling, she understood it all. But, notwithstand- 
ing her sympathy for her child, and her agreement 
in Anne’s inspiration and conviction that such a 
thing Aas to be if it is going to be, she kept 
reflecting to herself, *‘ What wil! her father say °” 
all the time in her heart. 
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This was destined to be a day of excitement in 
many ways. Just before the family meal (which 
Lady Penton, with a sense of all the changes now 
surging upwards in their family life, had begun to 
speak of with a little timidity as “‘the children’s 
dinner ”’) one of the Penton carriages came to the 
door, and Mab burst in, all smiles and delight. 
‘‘Am lin time for dinner?” she said. ‘* Oh, 
Lady Penton, you will let me come to dinner ? 
May I send the carriage away and tell them to 
come back forme? When must they come back 
forme? Qh, if you only knew how I should like 
to stay.” It was very difficult for these kind 
people to resist the fervour of this petition. ‘* My 
dear, of course we are very glad to have you,” 
Lady Penton said, with a little hesitation. And 
Mab plunged into the midst of the children with 
cries of delight on both sides. Horry possessed 
himself at once of her hand, and found hera chair 
close to his own, and even little Molly waved her 
spoon in the stranger’s honour, and changed her 
little song to ‘‘Mady, Mady,” instead of the 
** Fader, fader!” which was the sweetest of dinner 
bells to Sir Edward’s ears. When dinner was 
over, Mab got Lady Penton into a corner and 
poured forth her petition. ‘Oh, may I come 
and stay! Uncle Russell is going away, and 
Aunt Alicia is not at all fond of me. She would 
not like it if I went with them, and where can I 
go? My relations are none of them so nice as 
you. You took me in out of kindness when I 
didn’t know where to go. I have a lot of money, 


Lady Penton, they say, but I am a poor little 


orphan girl all the same.” 

““Oh, my dear,” said Lady Penton, ‘ nobody 
could be more sorry than I am; and a lot of money 
does not do very much good to a little girl who 
isalone. But, Mab, I have so many to think of: 
and we have not a lot of money, and we have to 
live accordingly. Though Sir Edward has Penton 
now, that does not make things better, it rather 
makes them worse. Even in Penton we shall live 
very simply, perhaps poorly. We cannot give 
you society and pleasures like your other friends.” 

‘But I don’t want society and pleasure. Plea- 
sure! I should like to take care of Molly, and 
make her things and teach her her letters. 1 
should ; she is the dearest little darling that ever 
was. I should like to run about with the boys. 
Horry and I are great friends, oh, great friends, 
Lady Penton. At Penton you will have hun- 
dreds of rooms; you can’t say it is not big 
enough. Oh, let me come! Oh, let me come! 
And then my money—” But here Mab judiciously 
stopped, seeing no room for any consideration 
about her money. ‘* You wouldn't turn me from 
the door if 1 was a beggar, a little orphan,” 
she cried. 

“Oh, my dear! No, indeed, I hope not; but 
this is very different. Mab, though I am not 
much set upon money (but I am afraid I am 
too, for nothing will go without it), yet a rich 
girl is very different from a poor girl. You 
know that as well as I.” 

‘“‘ The poor girl is much better off,” cried Mab, 
“for people are kind to her; they take her in, 
they let her stay, they are always contriving to 











make her feel at home; but the wretched little 
rich one is put to the door. People say, ‘Oh, we 
are always glad to see you:’ but they are not, 
Lady Penton! ‘They think, here she comes with 
her money. As if I cared about my money! 
Take me for Molly’s nurse or her governess. 
Ally will be going and marrying 

**What do you know about that?” Lady Penton 
said, grasping her arm. 

“‘I! I don’t know anything about it; but of 
course she will, and so will Anne; and it might 
happen that you would be glad to have me, just 
to look after the children a little after the wed- 
dings were over, and help you with Molly. Oh, 
you might, Lady Penton, it is quite possible; and 
then you would find out that I am not a little 
good-for-nothing. I believe I am really clever 
with children,” Mab cried, flinging herself down 
on her knees, putting her arms about Lady 
Penton’s waist. ‘‘ Oh, say that I may stay.” 

When she had thus flung herself upon Lady 
Penton’s lap, Mab suddenly raised her round rosy 
cheek to the pale one that bent over her. ‘They 
were by themselves in a corner of the drawing- 
room, and nobody was near. She said in a whis- 
per, close to the other's ear, “‘1 saw Mr. Penton 
in town yesterday. He was looking quite well, 
but sad. I was—oh, very impertinent, Lady 
Penton. Forgive me. I stopped the carriage, 
though I am sure he did not want to speak to 
me. I told him that you were not—quite well— 
that you were so pale—and that everybody missed 
him so. Don’t be angry! I was very impertinent, 
Lady Penton. And he said he was going home 
directly—directly, that was what he said. I said 
you would be sure not to tell him in your letters 
that you were feeling ill, but that you were. And 
so you are, Lady Penton; you are so pale. But 
he is coming directly, that was what he said.” 

“Oh, my little Mab!” Lady Penton cried. 
She gave the little girl a sudden kiss, then put her 
hands with a soft resoluteness upon Mab’s arms and 
loosed their clasp. It was as if the girl had pushed 
open for a moment a door which closed upon her 
again thenext. ‘ Yes,” she said, ‘* my son is com- 
ing home. He has stayed a little longer than we 
expected, but you should not have tried to frighten 
him about his mother. I am not ill. If he comes 
rushing back before his business is done, because 
you have frightened him about me, what shall we 
do to you, you little prophet of evil?” She 
stooped again and kissed the girl, giving her a 
smile as well. But then she rose from her seat. 
‘As soon as we get in to Penton you must come 
and pay us a long visit,” she said. 

And this made an end of Mab’s attempt to 
interfere in the affairs of the family of which she 
was SO anxious to become a member. She went 
away to the children with her head hanging, and 
in asomewhat disconsolate condition. But, being 
seized upon by Horry, who had a great manufac- 
ture of boats on hand, and wanted some one to 
make the sails for him, soon forgot, or seemed 
to forget, the trouble, and became herself again. 
‘‘T am coming to live with you when you go to 
Penton,” she said. 

“Hurrah! Mab is coming to live with us! 














shouted the little boys, and soon this great piece 
of news ran over the house. 

“Mad’s tumming! Mad’s tumming!” little 
Molly joined in with her little song. 

And this new proposal, which was so strange 
and unlikely, and which the elder members looked 
upon so dubiously, was carried by acclamation by 
the little crowd, so to speak, of the irresponsible 
populace—the children of the house. 

The day had been an exhausting day. When 
the winter afternoon fell there was throughout the 
house more than usual of that depressed and 
despondent feeling which is natural to the hour 
and the season. Even Mab’s going contributed to 
this sensation. The hopefulness of the morning, 
when all had felt that the sending out of the new 
agent meant deliverance from their anxiety, had 
by this time begun to sink into the dreary waiting 
to which no definite period is put, and which may 
go on, so far as any one knows, day after day. Sir 
Edward had withdrawn to the book-room, very sick 
at heart and profoundly disappointed, disgusted 
even not to have had a telegram, which he had 
expected from hour to hour the entire day. Roch- 
ford had not found Walter, then, though he was so 
confident in his superior knowledge. After all, he 
had sped no better than other people. There was 
a certain solace in this, but yet a dreary, dreadful 
disappointment. He sat over his fire, crouching 
over it with his knees up to his chin, cold with 
the chill of nervous disquiectude and anxiety, lis- 
tening, as the ladies had done so long—listening 
for the click of the gate, for a step on the gravel— 
for anything that might denote the coming of 
news, the news which he had never been able to 
bring himself, but which Rochford had been so 
sure of sending, only, as it seemed, to fail. 

Lady Penton was in the drawing-room. She 
spent this dull hour often with her husband, but 
to-day she did not go to him. She could not have 
been with him and keep Ally’s secret, and she 
was loth to give him the additional irritation of 
this new fact in the midst of the trouble of the old. 
She said to herself that if Rochford succeeded in 
his search, if he sent news, if he brought Walter 
home, that then everything would be changed; 
and in gratitude for such a service his suit might 
be received. She did not wish to expose that suit 
to an angry objection now. Poor lady! she had 
more motives than one for this reticence. She 
would not make Ally unhappy, and she would not 
permit anything to be said or done that might 
lessen the energy of the lover who felt his happi- 
ness to depend on his success. It was because 
of her habit of spending this hour between the 
lights in the book-room with her husband that she 
was left alone in the partial dark, before the lamp 
was brought or the curtains drawn. She had gone 
close to the window when it was too dark to work 
at the table, but now her work had dropped on her 
lap, and she was doing nothing. Doing nothing ! 
with so much to think of, so many, many things 
to take into consideration. She sat and looked 
out on the darkening skies, the pale fading of the 
light, the dull whiteness of the horizon, and the 
blackness of the trees that rose against it. The 
afternoon chill was strong upon her heart; she 
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had been disappointed too—she too had been 
looking for that telegram, and her heart had sunk 
iower and lower as the night came on. That 
Walter should be found was what her heart prayed 
and longed for, and now there was another reason, 
for Ally’s sake that the lover might claim his 
reward. But the day was nearly over, and, so far 
as could be told, the lover, with all his young 
energy, was as unsuccessful as Edward himself. 
So far as this went, their thoughts were identical, 
but Lady Penton’s, if less sad, were more compli- 
cated, and took in a closer network of wishes and 
hopes. She sat at the window and looked out 
blankly, now and then putting up her hand to dry 
her eyes. She could cry quietly to herself in the 
dark, which is a relief a man cannot have. 

What asad house! with heavy anxiety settling 
down again, and the shadow of the night, in 
which even the deliverer cannot work, nor tele- 
grams come. There was a spark of warmer life 
upstairs, where the girls had lit their candle, and 
where the tremendous secret which had come to 
Ally was being shyly contemplated by both girls 
together in wonder of so great and new a thing. 
And in the nursery there was plenty of cheerful- 
ness and din. But downstairs all was very quiet, 
the father and mother in different rooms thinking 
the same thoughts. Lady Penton wept out those 
few tears very quietly. ‘There was no sound to 
betray them. It had grown very dark in the room 
and her eyes were fixed on the wan light that lin- 
gered outside. She had no hope now for a tele- 
gram. He would not send one so late. He 
must have written instead of telegraphing. He 
had found nothing, that was clear. 

She had said this to herself for the hundredth 
time, and had added for perhaps the fiftieth that 
it was time to go and dress, that it was of no use 
lingering, looking for something that never came, 
that she had now a double reason to be calm, to 
have patience, to take courage, when it seemed to 
her that something, a dark speck, flitted across 
the pale light outside. This set her heart beating 
again. Could it be the dispatch after all? She 
listened, her heart jumping up into her ears. Oh! 
who was it? Nothing? Was it nothing’ There 
was no sound. Yes, a hurried rustle, a faint stir 
in the hall. She rose up. Telegraph boys make 
a great noise, they send the gravel flying, they 
beat wild drums upon the door. Now there was 
nothing, or only a something fluttering across the 
window, the faintest stir at the open door. 

What was it? a hand upon the handle turning 
it doubtfully, slowly; then it was pushed open. 
Oh, no; no telegraph boy. She flew forward 
with her whole heart in her outstretched hands. 
Some one stood in the dark, looking in, saying 
nothing, only half visible, a shadow, no more. 
“* Wat! Wat!” the mother cried. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—THE FINAL BLOW. 


] HAT does it matter what a mother says ? es- 

\ ' pecially when she is apowdered and pomaded 
woman like Mrs. Sam Crockford, altogether 
unable to comprehend, much less interpret, the 
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fair and brilliant creature who is her daughter. 
How strange that anything so sweet and delight- 
ful as Emmy should come from such a woman— 
one from whom the heart recoiled, who was 
offensive to every sense, with those white, un- 
wholesome, greasy hands, the powder, the scent, 
the masses of false hair, the still falser and more 
dreadful smile. Walter said to himself as he left her 
with that nausea which always overwhelmed him 
at the sight of her, that he would not take what she 
said as having anything to do with Emmy. No; 
her existence was a sort of an offence to Emmy ; 
it might, if that were possible, throw a cloud over 
her perfection, it might make a superficial admirer 
pause to think, could she ever in her young beauty 
come to be like that? A superficial admirer, 
Walter said to himself—not, of course, a_ true 
lover such as he was, to whom the suggestion was 
odious and abominable. Like that! oh, never, 
never! for Emmy had soul, she had heart in her 
loveliness; never could the actress have resembled 
her, never could she resemble the actress. He 
wondered if that woman could be her mother. 
Such people stole children, they got hold of them 
in strange ways. Emmy might have been taken 
in her childhood from some poor mother of a 
very different kind. She might have strayed 
away from her home and been found by vagrants: 
anything rather than believe that she was that 
woman’s daughter, who, to crown all her artifi- 
cialities, was mercenary too. Or even if it might 
really be so, what did it matter? is there not 
often no resemblance between the mother and 
the child, the mother elderly, faded, meretricious, 
trying hard to keep up an antiquated display of 
dreadful charms, seductions that filled the mind 
with loathing ; the daughter, oh, so different, so 
young and fresh, so full of youth and sweetness 
and everything that is delightful, everything that 
is most fascinating. When he thought of Emmy 
the young man’s heart, which had been so out- 
raged, grew soft again. If it came to a decision, 
how very different would Emmy's deliverance be. 
Yet Emmy had discouraged him too, she had 
thought of secondary things. She had been 
sorry that he should lose anything for her sake, 
he who was so ready to lose all. She had even 
scoffed a little sweetly at his fortune, the ten 
thousand pounds, which would not, she declared, 
be more than four hundreda year. Four hundred 
a year would be plenty, Walter thought; they 
could live somewhere quietly in the depths of the 
country enjoying each other’s society, desiring 
nothing else to make them happy. Would Emmy 
care for that? she who so loved London. A 
number of people loved London so, did not know 
what to do out of it, people who were the very 
best, the most highly endowed of all, poets, 
philosophers — it was no reproach to her that 
she should be among that number. He was not 
one of them himself, but then he was, he knew, a 
dull fellow, a rustic. Poor Walter went about the 
streets all day thinking these thoughts. He knew 
he was not so clever as she was; but yet they 
had always understood each other: not like that 
dreadful woman whom nothing could make him 
understand. He would not accept her decision 





whatever she said—he would not believe her 
even—probably what she had said about his 
father was untrue; how should his father have 
got there? No, no, it was not true, any more 
than it was true that Emmy had permitted her 
mother to interfere. ‘There was some one else 
whom the old woman preferred, he said, miserably, 
to himself, and that was the entire cause of it, 
not that Emmy meant to cast him off—oh no, no! 

But it was two or three days after this before he 
succeeded in seeing her. Either there was a 


conspiracy on her mother’s part, into which sh 
guileless, fell, or else the mother had acquired an 
ascendency over her, and was able to curb the 
natural instincts, to restrain the sweeter impulses 
of her daughter. That it could be Emmy’s fault he 
would not allow. He haunted the place morning 
and evening, and on Saturday afternoon, which 
had been his moment of bliss. It was on that 
day that he met her at last. He met her hurrying 
out, dressed as she usually was when he was 
allowed to take her to the country, or to make 
some expedition with her. She had just stopped 
to call out something before closing the door, 
about the hour of her return—he thought he 
heard her say nine o’clock, and it was little past 
noon. She was going somewhere, then, but not 
with him. He turned after her as she went 
lightly along, with the easy skimming step which 
he had so often compared to every poetic move- 
ment under heaven. It filled him with despair to 
see it now, and to feel that she was going along 
like this, upon some other expedition, not in his 
company, though she must know to what darkness 
of despondency and solitude she was leaving him. 
“Emmy,” he cried, hurrying after her. He 
thought she started a little, but only quickened 
her pace. She was not, however, to escape him 
so—that was a vain expectation on her part. He 
quickened his pace too, and came up to her, close 
to her, and caught at her elbow in his eagerness 
and impatience. She turned round upon him with 
a face very unlike that which had so often smiled 
upon the foolish boy. She plucked her arm away 
from his touch. ‘‘Oh,” she said, with a tone of 
annoyance, ** you here!” 

‘“‘Where should I be, Emmy, but where you 
are? You were going to send for me, to meet 


So 


mec-— 

She looked at him with impatience. ‘‘ No,” 
she said, ‘‘I wasn’t going to do anything of the 
kind; I have got something very different to do.” 

“‘T have always been ready to do whatever you 
wanted,” he said, “to go where you pleased, and 
you know this has been my reward—this Saturday 
afternoon, after waiting, waiting, day by day—” 

‘‘Who wanted you to wait? Mr. Penton, that 
was your doing. You must understand that I'm 
not going to be made a slave to you.” 

** A slave,” cried the poor boy, “ to me!’ 

‘‘Well, what is it better? I can’t move a step 
but you are at my heels. What I’ve always held 
by is doing what I like and going where I like. I 
never could put up with bondage and propriety 
like some people; but you dog my steps, yeu 
watch everything I do—” 

“Emmy!” 
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“Well! is that all you have to say? Emmy! 
yes, that’s my name; but you can’t crush me by 
saying ‘Emmy!’ to me,” she said, with a little 
breathless gasp, as of one who had seized the 
opportunity to work herself up into a fit of calcu- 
lated impatience. She stopped here, perhaps 
moved by his pale face, and ended by a little 
laugh of ridicule. ‘ Well, that’s natural enough, 
don’t you think ?” 

‘*T don’t know what is natural,” he said. ‘‘I 
have thrown off all that. Emmy, are you going 
to abandon me after all ?” 

‘After all!—after what? I suppose you mean 
after all the great things you’ve done for me? 
What has it been, Mr. Penton? You've followed 
me here, you’ve watched me that I couldn't take 
a step, or speak a word. No, I am not going 
with you any more. You must just make up your 
mind to it, Mr. Walter Penton. I’ve got other 
things in hand. I’ve other—I’ve—well, let us be 
vulgar,” she cried, with a wild little laugh, “I’ve 
got other fish to fry.” 

The poor young fellow kept his eyes fixed upon 
her—eyes large with dismay and trouble. 

“You are not going with me any more ! 
can’t mean it!—you don’t mean it, Emmy!” 

“But I do. It’s been all nonsense and 
romance and folly. I didn’t mind just for amuse- 
ment. But do you think I am going to let you, 
with next to nothing, and expectations—expecta- 
tions! what could your expectations be ?—-your 
father may live for a century! Do you think I'm 


You 


going to let you stand in my way, and keep me 


from what’s better? No-—and no again, and 
again. I mean nothing of the sort. I mean 
what's best for myself. I am not going with you 
any more.” 

*‘Not going with me!” he said, in a voice of 
misery; ‘‘then what is to become of me ?—what 
am I to do?” 

“Oh, you'll do a hundred things,” she said, 
tapping him on the arm; “go home, for one 
thing, and make your peace. It’s far better for 
you. It’s been folly for you as well as me. Go 
and take care of your ten thousand pounds. Ten 
thousand pounds! What do you think of as 
much as that a year? Take care of it, and you'll 
get a nice little income out of it, just enough for 
a young man about town. And don’t be tyran- 
nised over by your people, and don’t let any one 
say a word about marrying. You're too young to 
be married. I’m your only real friend, Walter. 
Yes, lam. I tell you, don’t think of marrying — 
why should you marry ?—but just have your fling 
and get a little fun while you can. That's my 
last advice to you.” ; 

He walked on with her mechanically, not able 
to speak, until she got impatient of the silent 
figure stalking by her side, struck dumb with 
youthful passion and misery. 

She stopped suddenly and confronted him with 
hasty determination. ‘ You're not,” she said, 
‘coming another step with me!” 

‘“‘Where am I to go? what am I to do? I have 
lived,” he cried, ‘only for you!” 

‘Then it’s time to stop that!” she said. “Go 
away—go clean away ; it will—it will damage me if 


you're seen with me! Now there, that’s the truth! 
I was so silly as to stop it for your sake before, 
now I’ve learned better. Mr. Penton, it will be 
harming me if you come another step. Now, do 
you understand ?” 

" Did he understand? He stopped, and gazed 
at her with his blank face. ‘It will be harming 
you! But you belong to me, you are going to be 
my wife!” 

“*No, no, no!” she cried; “that is all folly; I 
never meant it. Good-bye, and for heaven’s sake 
go away, go away!” 

She gave an alarmed glance round towards the 
end of the street. It seemed to Walter that he 
too saw something vaguely—a tall spidery out- 
line, a high phaeton, or something of the sort. 
She broke into a littie run suddenly, waving her 
hand to him. ‘* Good-bye!” she cried; ‘‘ good- 
bye; go away!” and left him standing stupefied 
with wonder, with incredulous conviction, if such 
words can be put together. He felt in the depths 
of his heart that she had abandoned him, but he 
could not believe it. No, he could not believe it, 
though he knew it was true. A sort of instinct of 
chivalry lingered in the poor lad’s heart, wrung 
and bleeding as it was. He could not harm her, 
he could not spy on her, he could not interfere 
with her will, whatever she might do to him. He 
turned his back upon the spidery tall phaeton. 
If that was the thing that was to carry her away 
from him he would not spy, he would not put him- 
self in her way. So long as she did what she liked 
best! He turned with his heart bleeding, yet half 
stupefied with trouble, and walked away. 

Poor Walter walked and walked all the rest of 
the afternoon; he did not know where he went or 
how, his mind was stupid with suffering. And 
then came Sunday, when without her the blank 
was more complete than on any other day. He 
had not the heart even to seck another interview. 
On Sunday afternoon he went past the house, and 
the high phaeton stood at the door. What more 
could be said? And yet another day or two 
passed, he did not know how many, before Mab 
stopped the little brougham in which she was 
driving and called to him in the street as he went 
mooning along with his head down in dull and 
helpless despondency. 

“Mr. Penton! Mr. Penton!” The little soft 
voice calling him roused Walter from the stupor 
of his despair. He knew nobody in town. It was 
a wonder to him that any one should know him— 
should take the trouble to call him. And then 
Mab’s little fresh face stabbed him with innocent 
cheerful looks. He was not learned enough to 
know that these innocent looks knew a great deal, 
and suspected much more harm than existed, in 
their precocious society knowledge. 

Mab was bent upon doing what she could to 
bring him back, and she fully realised all the 
difficulty; but she looked like a child delighted 
to see her country acquaintance. 

‘“* And oh, how is Lady Penton ?” she cried. 

‘““My mother?” gasped Walter, taken alto- 
gether by surprise. 

Then Mab told him that little story about Lady 
Penton’s health. ‘She will of course make light 
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of it when she writes,” said the artful little girl. 
‘‘ But oh, she looks so ill and so pale!” (So she 
does, the little romancer said to herself in her 
heart; it is quite, quite true!) ‘Oh, Mr. Penton, 
do make her see the doctor! do make her take 
care of herself! You could do it better than any 
one—because you know the others don’t notice the 
great, great change; they see her every day.” 

“T will!” cried poor Wat. “‘ Thank you—thank 
you a thousand times for telling me!” 


He caught her in his arms and cried, 


pardon. 
** Mother, are you ill >—Mother, are you better ?’ 
as if there were no other trouble or anxiety but this 
in the world. 

““Oh, Wat ! oh, Wat!” she cried, unable on her 
side to think of anything but that he had come back 
and she had him in her arms again: and fora 
minute or two no more was said. Then he led 
her tenderly back to a chair and placed her in it, 
and knelt down beside her. 
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SHE COULD NOT THINK OF ANYTHING 


It gave him a reason for going home, and he 
did so want a reason, poor boy! His own 
wretchedness did not seem cause enough; and 
how was he ever to be forgiven for what he had 
done? But his mother! He would not wait to 
think, he would not let himself consider the 
matter. His mother! And what if she should 
die! Death had never entered that happy house. 
It seemed to him the most horrible of all possi- 
bilities. He did not even pause to go back to his 
hotel. Oh, how glad he was of the compulsion, 
to be thus sent home, to have a reason for going ! 
He went flying, without taking time for thought. 

And when Lady Penton threw herself upon him, 
calling ‘‘ Wat, Wart,” with that great outcry, he 
forgot all about his wrong-coing and his need of 


BUT THAT HE HAD COME BACK 


** Mother, you have been ill—” 

““No; oh no, my dear.” And then she remem- 
bered Mab’s little alarm (dear little Mab! if it 
should be her doing). ‘At least,” she said, ‘“‘ my 
dearest boy, there is nothing the matter with me 
that the sight of you will not cure.” 

**Oh, mother,” he cried, “‘ that you should have 
to say that, that I should have been the cause—” 

‘**Hush, hush,” she said, pressing him to her; 
“it is all over, Wat, my own boy. You have come 
home.” 

She asked him no questions, she did not even 
say that he was forgiven; and the youth’s heart 
swelled high. “I think I have been mad,” he 
said. 

But she only replied, kissing him, “* My own boy 
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you have come home.” And what more was there 
to be said. 

This transport all passed in the dark, with no 
light in the room except the paleness of twilight 
in the windows, the dull glow from the fire, which 
was an ease and softening to the meeting. 
And then with the lighting of the cheerful lamps 
the knowledge spread through the house—Wat has 
come home. 

“Already!” cried Ally, with a flush of radiant 

joy that was more than for her brother. 
: «* Already,” Sir Edward said, with a frown that 
belied the sudden ease of his heart. To say what 
that relief was is beyond the power of words. The 
dark book-room, where he sat with his head in his 
hands and all the world dark round him, suddenly 
became light. A load was lifted from his shoulders 
and from his soul; his mind was freed as from 
chains. But after that first blessed release and 
relief a sensation of humiliation, almost of resent- 
ment, came into his mind. “ Already,” he said. 
He had tramped about London for days and days 
and found nothing. Rochford had gone and seen 
and overcome the same day. 


THE COLOURED PROBLEM 


BY DR, 


XWENTY-THREE years ‘have elapsed since 
the late President Lincoln issued his famous 
Proclamation, by which, at one stroke of the 

pen, five millions of slaves in the Southern States 


were emancipated. ‘The document had been pre- 
pared some months before, and it only awaited 
the presidential signature. It was finally issued, 
just as it had been delayed, as a stroke of policy. 
The internecine warfare had been carried on for 
more than eighteen months, with unsatisfactory 
results, and the South had not only made a stub- 
born resistance, but had sometimes assumed the 
offensive, by attacks which were not always suc- 
cessfully repelled. ‘To punish and cripple them, 
and in the hope of dealing a vital blow at the 
Confederacy, the great act of manumission of a 
servile race was performed by the North. That 
it was a great act is now universally admitted, 
although the immediate motive and aim had 
reference simply to political expediency. In his 
Inaugural Address on March 4, 1861, Mr. Lin- 
coln had said, ‘‘I have no purpose, directly or 
indirectly, to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I 
have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so.” Mr. Seward had stated in 
Congress, ‘‘ Experience in public affairs has con- 
firmed my opinion that domestic slavery existing 
in any State is wisely left by the Constitution of 
the United States exclusively to the care, manage- 
ment, and disposition of that State; and if it 
were in my power | would not alter the Constitu- 
tion in that respect.” Mr. Seward also, as Secre- 
tary of State, wrote in April, 1861, to the American 


IN 


“Edward,” said Lady Penton, who, though so 
still, so tremulous after the prodigal’s return, had 
vet felt the other anxiety spring up as soon as 
the first was laid, ‘‘I am sorry for Mr. Rochford. 
I fear he was making this the foundation for a 
great many hopes. He expected to find Walter 
and bring him home, and thus gain our favour 
for—something else.” 

‘“*Well,” said Sir Edward with his frown, “ it is 
astonishing to me how he’s done it. It looks like 
collusion. I suppose it’s only a piece of luck, a 
great piece of luck.” 

** He has not done it at all,” said Lady Penton, 
**Wat has not so much as seen him. He has had 
nothing to do with it at all.” 

The cloud rolled off Sir Edward’s brow: he gave 
expression to the delightful relief of his mind in 
a low laugh. 

‘I thought,” he said, “nothing would come 
of it, he was so cock-sure. I thought from the 
first nothing would come of it: but of course you 
were all a great deal wiser than I. So he came 
home of himself when he was tired? Let me see 
the boy.” 


THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


AUBREY. 


Minister in Paris, as follows: ‘‘ The condition of 
slavery in the several States will remain just the 
same, whether the war succeeds or fails. . . . The 
new President, as well as the citizens through 
whose suffrages he has come into the administra- 
tion, has always repudiated all designs whatever 
of disturbing the system of slavery as it is existing 
under the Constitution and laws. The case, how- 
ever, would not be fully presented were I to omit 
to say that any such effort on his part would be 
unconstitutional, and all his acts in that direction 
would be prevented by judicial authority, even 
though they were assented to by Congress and 
the people.” 

Yet the course of events tended towards free- 
dlom, as sagacious and impartial observers foresaw. 
The North fought at the outset for supremacy, 
and to put down with a strong hand what was 
designated ‘‘ rebellion.” Vice-President Stephens 
declared that slavery was “the corner-stone of 
the Confederacy;” and the English people at 
large instinctively felt that this was the real issue. 
If they did not for a time manifest such sympathy 
as the North desired, the reason is to be found in 
the indisputable fact that the North embarked in 
a war to punish secession from the Union. The 
true history of that war has yet to be written, 
including a fair and dispassionate examination 
into the long series of events that led to it. Of 
keen partisan literature on both sides there is 
a superabundance, and at the present time the 
mere military evolutions and,the great battles that 
took place are being eopfously described in the 
“Century” magazine by eminent commanders, 
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who confronted each other during those terrible 
scenes of carnage. The philosophic historian has 
not appeared who can survey the whole scene of 
conflict, and treat of the moral and social ques- 
tions involved; dealing with the collateral issues, 
and holding an equitable balance between men of 
extreme views and prejudices. That the South, 
speaking generally, has yielded to the logic of 
events, and has accepted the situation, however 
galling, and that there is no desire to return to 
the old condition of things, even if that were 
possible, are facts bevond question. The men of 
the South were conquered. Never, perhaps, was 
there such a case of complete exhaustion. To 
use their own expressive phrase, ‘‘The bottom 
dropped out.” ‘The last man had gone to the 
war; the last dollar had been spent; credit was 
broken; material supplies were exhausted; vast 
districts had been given over to fire and sword, 
and hundreds of thousands of people were con- 
fronted by starvation.* 

When General Robert Lee evacuated Rich- 
mond and surrendered with his army at Appo- 
mattox, it was known that the South was utterly 
subjugated. No other word expresses the actual 
fact. With the cessation of the Civil War the 
following points were settled, using the definitions 
given by the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, 
Virginia, now the United States Minister to Spain, 
in an address in New York in February, 1885 :— 
1) The emancipation and the citizenship of the 
negroes, and all necessary consequences of such 
change of relations. (2) ‘The recognition of such 
a person as a citizen of the United States, apart 
from and independent of citizenship of a State. 
3) The surrender of any claim of resort to seces- 
sion in case of dispute as to the power of Govern- 
ment, or as a remedy for a violated compact. 
Leading politicians and divines in the South, who 
were once strong pro-slavery men, now avow 
their concurrence in and their relief at the change. 
The Southerners, taken as a whole, have accepted 
the situation of affairs, and now that more than 
twenty years have passed since the Civil War, 
they say that they have no desire for a restoration 
of the old order of things. If the painful and 
costly steps leading to the result could have been 
foreseen, it would have been far cheaper— 
although, doubtless, at the time, impossible—for 
the Federal Government to have purchased the 
freedom of all the slaves, instead of sacrificing 
600,000 lives, on both sides, with an expenditure 
of at least £ 1,200,000,000, besides the incalculable 
destruction and waste of property. From this, 
and from the subsequent infamy and extortion of 
what was known as “ carpet-bag rule,” prior to 
the reconstruction, the South is now recovering. 


As an illustration of the waste and ruin, the following is taken from 
ul Sherman's Official Re t of his march thro eorgia: **We 
nsumed the corn and fi in the region of country thirty miles 
either side of a line fron ita to Sav: " (a distance of 1:0 
» the sweet potatoes, cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry, 

away more than 10,000 horses and mules, as well as a 

r of their slaves. 1 estimate the damage done to the 

» of Georgia and its military resources at 100,000,000 dollars, at 
twenty of which have im | ir advantage, and the remainder 
mple waste and destruction.” scenes of vengeance occurred 
der Sherman in South Carolina, i , when Columbus, its capital, 
acked and burned. with inde » horrors, and a black trail of 
lation was made throngh the ; and also under Butler at New 


rleans, and through Louisiana. 


Recent returns show great progress and improve- 
ment in agriculture, and the division of large 
plantations into small farms. Manufactories have 


sprung up where their busy hum had not been 


heard. Industry, freed from the stigma cast upon 
it by slavery, has become honourable. Industrial 
education has been inaugurated, and industrial 
schools for ‘* mean whites,” as well as for ignorant 
blacks, are springing up in various localities. 
Economy has taken the place of extravagance ; 
and perhaps it is not an exaggeration to say that 
in the matter of thrifty habits the North and the 
South are changing places. 

The census of 1880 gave the total population of 
the United 50,155,783, of whom 
6,580,793 were coloured. The latter were chiefly 
in the Southern States, in some of which they 
preponderated over the whites, notably in South 
Carolina, where the proportion was three to two; 
and, taking the South as a whole, the coloured 
people numerically held the balance of power. 
So far as it is possible to judge, the relative pro- 


States as 


portions have increased in their favour since the 
census, mainly owing to the greater fecundity of 
the negro race. But opinion is divided t 
whether this is likely to continue to thx 
degree under altered material and 
conditions. Mr. E. Tourgee, in his ** Appx 
Cesar,” published in 1884, enters into claborate 
calculations based upon the returns 
census of 1860, 1870, and 1880—alt! 
one for the middle period was 
erroneous, so far as regards the S 
view to prove that the negrocs 
numbers in twenty years, whereas the 
require thirty-five years, from which he infe1 
that in 1950 the latter will probably num! 
48,000,000, against 72,000,000 of coloured people. 
But this hypothesis does not allow for the « 
tain immigration of whites from the North and 
from Europe, and it ignores the check that is 
being imposed upon negro families now that 
they have to earn their own livelihood, instead 
of being provided for and merely treated as 
stock, as in the old slavery days. 

What is the existing condition, and what are 
the immediate prospects of the coloured people 
of the South? A recent extensive tour warrants 
an attempt to supply an answer. It must be 
remembered that they are not only free, but that 
every man is a voter. Universal suffrage was im- 
posed on each of the seceding States as a condi- 
tion of their being permitted to return to the 
Union. It is now generally admitted by reflecting 
men of all parties that this was a mistake, for the 
newly-enfranchised slaves were not qualified to 
vote intelligently; and even now the number of 
illiterate voters is appalling. It is impossible to go 
back from this policy, however mischievous and 
dangerous it has proved to be. ‘The only thing is 
to endeavour to grapple with the evil by seeking 
to instruct and elevate the ignorant. 

The State of South Carolina has imposed an 
educational test as a condition of voting, which of 
white persons. 


doubl 


course applies to both black an¢ 
In traversing the Scuth, one hears the sentiment 
constantly expressed by the whites that they do 
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not intend to allow an ignorant coloured majority 
to rule, even where the numbers greatly prepon- 
derate, as in South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. How this is to be accomplished does 
not yet appear. Allegations have been made of 
undue interference at elections, of tyranny and 
violence at the polls, and of what is well known 
as “ bull-dozing,” or actual intimidation and ter- 
rorism; but the authenticated instances do not 
warrant a sweeping generalisation. Probably the 
old issues involved in race struggles for superiority 
will have to work themselves out. One thing is 
certain—a century of oppression and neglect is 
not to be neutralised or atoned for within a gene- 
ration. It is impossible to judge from exceptional 
cases, like Frederick Douglass, Bishop Crowther, 
Samuel Ringold Ward, and a few prominent and 
promising coloured legislators, professional men, 
and merchants in the South. In remote regions, 
away from railroads and _ schoolhouses and 
churches, the mental and social condition of the 
negroes is very low. In many of their dwellings 
the observance of common decency is impossible, 
and the direct and certain tendency is to filth, 
disease, intemperance, and crime. Lapse from 
virtue is not regarded as a sin, and brutal convicts 
from the penitentiary are respected as much as 
those free from crime. They have few efficient 
teachers; and thus a seething mass of ignorance 
is to be found through large portions of the 
South. Herein lie the danger and the peril to 
the commonwealth, and earnest patriots are keenly 
alive to this. 

The same census of 1880 gives the following 
igures as to Southern illiteracy. In the sixteen 
States (Virginia having been divided since the 
war) there were nearly four millions of white 
ehildren and youth under the age of twenty-one, 
of whom only one-half were enrolled in schools. 
Of 1,800,000 coloured children and youth not one- 
half were so enrolled; while,in both cases, the 
average attendance was far below the enrolment. 
The vast majority of these pupils were in public 
schools, which, at best, as in Virginia, gave only 
five months of instruction within the year, and, in 
sevéral States, only three months. Teachers were 
paid more poorly than servant and nursery girls 
in any large Northern town. One-third of the 
voters of the State of Kentucky could not read or 
write, and one-third of the children. were in no 
school. General statements of this nature might 
be multiplied, but these will suffice; and, with 
certain slight modifications, they represent the 
existing condition of things. In other words, 
there is a deplorable amount of ignorance, which 
implies personal, social, industrial, and civic dis- 
abilities. ‘They have to be taught the rudiments 
of useful knowledge, and shown how to acquire 
trades that will maintain them by honest industry. 
Not that this urgently needed work is being neg- 
lected. Colleges, training-institutions, normal, 
elementary, and industrial schools have been 
established within the last fifteen years, and are in 
successful working ; partly as the result of private 
and denominational enterprise, but chiefly by 
means of State grants. During the last year 
sixteen millions of dollars were raised for this 


| 
} 
| 





| 


purpose by taxation in the Southern States, seven- 
eighths of which were paid by the whites; and the 
amount will be exceeded during the present year. 
About a million dollars are also contributed 
annually through religious and educational socie- 
ties in the North and West. But what is all this, 
in the face of such an imperious necessity and 
such a clamorous demand for mental instruction 
and training in handicrafts? It does not seem 
possible for denominational zeal or for the 
Southern Legislatures to overtake the work, which 
will probably have to be supplemented by votes in 
Congress. 

Without professing to give an exhaustive list of 
the coloured universities and collegiate institu- 
tions, and not including the various normal and 
graded schools, the principal establishments for 
higher educafion are the following :-— 


Lincoln University, Oxford, Pa. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Biddle University, Charlotte, N. C. 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Clark University, do. 

Talladega, Ala. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

Straight, New Orleans. 

Tillotson, Austin, Tex. 

Tongaloo, Miss. 


The Congregationalists of America largely sup- 
port some of the above and other institutions, and 
that religious body has been foremost in zeal and 
liberality since the need for this educational work 
became apparent, although many do not care to 
see it carried along on merely denominational 
lines. The Presbyterians, the Episcopalians, 
the Methodists, the Baptists, and others also are 
assisting to promote the common object in their 
own way. 

Mr. George Peabody left in the hands of influ- 
ential trustees a considerable fund to be used at 
their absolute discretion for educational purposes 
in the South. The greater part of the income— 
about £ 12,000—is used in the education of 
teachers for public schools. The trustees give to 
the various States scholarships in the Normal Col- 
lege at Nashville, Tenn., and aid in the conduct 
of teachers’ institutes by practical experts, besides 
assisting public schools at radiating centres, to 
illustrate by their example the best methods of 
teaching, and to exert a healthful influence in 
favour of free schools for the whole people. The 
general policy is to help only those communities 
which help themselves. 

The State of Virginia has maintained its ancient 
renown as “the Old Dominion” by taking and 
keeping the lead in the good work. Fourteen 
years ago a State system of education was inau- 
gurated, and a superintendent of public instruc- 
tion was appointed. Separate schools are carried 
on for white and coloured children, not only or 
chiefly for reasons of sentiment or of prejudice, 
but because it is found that they become more 
efficient. The education imparted is identical. 

The Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute 
for coloured persons, under the State Board of 
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Education, is located at Petersburg, where a suit- 
able building has been erected at a cost of one 
hundred thousand dollars. The Board of Visitors, 
appointed by the Governor of the State, is com- 
posed of coloured men, with one exception. The 
faculty consists of coloured teachers, all thoroughly 
competent. ‘This institution has before it a wide 
field of usefulness, and, properly conducted, will 
become a potent factor in the elevation of the race 
in Virginia. It is the first instance in which the 
absolute control of any such work has been com- 
mitted to educated negroes, and although a period 
of less than five years has elapsed since the or- 
ganisation was completed, the management shows 
that the men who have to shape the destinies of 
the college are keenly alive to its importance as 
bearing upon the educational future of their race. 

The Miller Manual Labour School, of Albe- 
marle, Va., founded by Samuel Miller, of Lynch- 
burg, Va., is an industrial school wherein 150 
boys are fed, clothed, cared for, and instructed in 
a substantial course, which includes English, 
Latin, German, French, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Book-keeping, and Free- 
hand Drawing. The boys devote from 7.30 a.m. 
until noon to study and recitations; from 1.30 to 
6 p.m. to industrial training in the machine shops, 
on the farm, in the garden, or in the printing and 
telegraph rooms; and from 7.30 till 9.30 p.m. to 
study. Some of these boys are good printers; 
others are expert telegraph operators. ‘Those in 
the workshops turn out good, honest furniture, 
and engines, and all the boys work well, study 
well, eat, play, and sleep well, and are becoming 
qualified to earn a sufficient livelihood by useful 
industry. It is affirmed of them that those who 
study hardest work the hardest, and that they take 
as deep an interest in the progress of their work 
as of their studies. The principal of this school, 
Mr. C. E. Fawter, in an address delivered in 1884 
before the State School Convention of Virginia, 
held under the auspices of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools, made some original and racy 
remarks, which may be reproduced : 


“* We have fine medical schools and fine doctors. We are 
not suffering for doctors—we have them in abundance; we 
have doctors for every ailment, from the crown of our heads 
to the sole of our feet. We do not need merchants for the 
development of Virginia’s prosperity, for we have them in 
abundance. There are enough people to-day who are striv- 
ing to make a living out of the labour of others. In our 
poor old Virginia, crushed to earth with debt and poverty, 
we are not in need of men to stand and talk of our misery, 
and decry our poverty and run for office. Of that sort we 
have enough to supply the world from now to the day of 
judgment. We do not need men to watch the railroad trains 
go by, for long ago all the fences near out depéts have been 
broken down by lazy loungers. Ilad Virginia in her treasury 
to-day ten cents for every hour that each able-bodied man 
has spent in waiting for trains, and looking at trains when 
he had no business there, she would be able to pay in cash 
our entire public indebtedness. 

**We are not in need of lazy talkers to hold empty goods 
boxes down around country stores. Virginia’s ‘sedentary 
habits’ are killing her; she has more chairs in actual use 
than any other State in the Union. She is overflowing with 
men who can sit and talk well and intelligently, and tell 
others how to get rich, and attend to other people's business, 
and manage their farms to the great neglect of their own, 
and smoke, and chew, and drink, and tell of ‘the good old 











times,’ and be entertaining, and hate Yankees, and condemn 
improvements, and dread work, and ‘despise a fact.’ He 
does not add to the wealth of Virginia who, by shrewd 
trading, transfers a dollar from my pocket to his own pocket, 
or who buys the farmer’s well-earned corn at forty cents and 
sells it at fiity cents. Nor does he make the State any richer 
who receives your tobacco, and taking advantage of your 
pressing demand for money, gets it from you for half its 
worth. But we do need schools to give us educated, skilled 
labourers. We need producers of wealth, not transferrers of 
wealth. He who at the anvil of the smith makes one good 
horse-shoe nail makes the State richer; he who takes the 
lumber from our forests, and of it makes a suite of furniture, 
adds to Virginia’s wealth ; he who of Virginia’s iron makes a 
steam-engine makes Virginia richer.” 


Perhaps the best known, and certainly the most 
successful work of the kind, has been that carried 
on for sixteen years under General S. C. Arm- 
strong, at the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute in Virginia, near to Fortress Monroe and 
the historic James River. Five hundred graduates 
have been sent out, most of whom are doing a 
noble educational work in Virginia and the sur- 
rounding States. Nearly as many undergraduates 
have gone forth from Hampton, unable to com- 
plete the full course, owing to poverty and the 
lack of funds, yet able to impart elementary 
instruction, which is eagerly sought by their own 
people in the country districts. Land and build- 
ings, worth half a million dollars, have been 
acquired and erected through generous donors for 
the purposes of the Institute, which now has 
under its care nearly 500 negroes and 130 Indians, 
nearly one-half of the number being girls, and the 
average age being eighteen years. ‘The officers, 
teachers, and managers of the workshops number 
seventy, some of whom give their services out of 
love to the work. The annual receipts are about 
£17,000, and the money seems to be wisely and 
economically disbursed. The controlling prin- 
ciple of the Hampton Institute consists in helping 
the students to help themselves. ‘They work hard, 
either on the farm of 500 acres, or at some one of 
the thirteen useful trades carried on in separate 
shops. Each student costs about / 14 a year for 
tuition and training, which is met by scholarships 
out of benevolent contributions. ‘The cost of 
board, clothing, and books is met chiefly by the 
labour of the students, and partly by special con- 
tributions from themselves or their friends. The 
Indians are sent by the Federal Government from 
the various Reservations, and an annual payment 
of £ 30 is made for each. Since 1870 upwards of 
100 Indians have completed a three years’ course, 
and have returned to their own people as teachers, 
mechanics, or farmers, and nearly all are doing 
well. 

In the busy hive at Hampton no drones are 
allowed. ‘The teaching and industrial staff, from 
General Armstrong downwards, set an example of 
energetic and persevering work. ‘The enthusiasm 
of all engaged is apparent, even to a casual visi- 
tor. One maxim is that idleness means tempta- 
tion and ruin for the students, who are, therefore, 
kept fully employed, but with needful changes to 
guard against monotony and weariness. Oral 
and personal examinations preponderate, and the 
utmost pains are taken by the teachers in the 
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mastery of the subjects taught. These include 
reading, writing, arithmetic up to algebra, geo- 
graphy, grammar, history, the elements of natural 
and moral science, physiology, bookkeeping, map 
and freehand drawing; the de gree of study being 
regulated by the previous attainments of the pupils, 
and by the varying length of the course taken. 
When it is remembered that many of them come 
with no previous instruction, the marvel is that so 
much is accomplished during the time; and the 
marvel increases when it is considered that half 
the pupils work every day for one year, and only 
have the evenings for study, and that the other 
half work at least two days out of each week. 
This arrangement is a necessary part of the plan, 
that they shall earn or pay for their board, cloth- 
ing, and books. In their last year they receive 
daily lessons in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, and are aided in this by a district school of 
360 negro children, whom they assist to instruct. 
Their own eagerness to learn, and their patient 
attempts to surmount difficulties arising from early 
ignorance and present poverty, are beyond all 
praise, and cannot be witnessed without admira- 
tion and sympathy. The demand for their ser- 
vices exceeds the supply, and this is the case with 
the Straight University at New Orleans, and with 
other large training institutions in the South. 
The 500 students under instruction in Straight 
cannot meet ‘the demand for teachers, who are 
readily paid from seven to ten pounds a month. 
A coloured graduate of this university is now the 
superintendent of coloured schools at Memphis, 
at # 240 a year. 

Practical and experienced teachers say that, 
mentally, the negro makes surprising progress. 
The young negro children acquit themselves as 
well as the average of white children. If the 
negroes mature earlier, they are usually surpassed 
at eighteen or twenty years of age by the whites. 
Yet the better class are capable of advanced edu- 
cation. It is not a question of brain with them. 
They acquire knowledge easily, as a matter of 
memory, but the development of character is a 
different thing. ‘To educate them wisely and pro- 
perly, attention must be paid to the whole routine 
of daily life, so as to foster habits of self-reliance. 

Complaints are frequently heard that negroes 
manifest a growing disinclination for handicrafts 
and all manual labour, and that many of them 
aspire to teaching as a profession, or to enter the 
ministry, or to become clerks and storekeepers. 
Nor is this surprising to any one who is ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of the negro cha- 
racter and temperament, or who has seen the 
onerous conditions under which cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, and especially rice, have to be cultivated. 
Probably all this will adjust itself in time with 
improved wages, and as small allotments of land 
come to be acquired, free from their present un- 
certain tenure, owing to defective titles. 

Meanwhile there has been a large exodus from 
the rural districts into the towns and cities. It is 
also noticeable that negroes are always ready to 
join in processions and parades, whether for fes- 
tive or funereal purposes. Nothing delights the 
ordinary negro more than to dress himself in his 














best, mount a tall silk hat, and march through the 
streets to the sound of a band with plenty of drum 


—the noisier the better. To have a large con- 
course at his funeral, with as many hack carriages 
as can be obtained, is the main object for which 
he joins one of the numerous burial societies. 
One of the largest and most popular of these, 
having ramifications throughout the South, is 
known as “The Blooming Lilies,” and there are 
many others with titles more or less grotesque. 
High-sounding names are much admired, and 
there is an “Association for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Coloured Population.” 
Flowery and grandiloquent oratory is in demand, 
and it is the height of ambition with many to be- 
come political speakers or to enter the ministry. 
Of the merit of most of their pulpit utterances the 
less that is said the better. Good men mourn 
over the absurdity, the ignorance, and the impro- 
priety of so-called “sermons” by untrained but 
conceited coloured preachers, of whom there are 
far too many.* When one reads of their nume- 
rous churches in the South, especially of the Bap- 
tist and Methodist denominations, and when it is 
said that some of these comprise a membership of 
two or three thousand, and even more, it by no 
means follows that the quality of intelligent piety 
is proportionate to the nominal roll of adherents. 
Of instruction, properly understood, they receive 
but little; but the emotional nature is highly 
wrought upon by fervid appeals and glowing 
imagery. ‘This explains the spread of Methodism 
among them; and the negro love of display 


* There is a coloured Baptist preacher named Sia in Richmond 
who has attained a certain kind of notoriety by a sermon which he h a 
delivered in numerous places, designed to prove from Scripture tha 

“the sun do move.” Another, of the name of Myler, wrote, in July. . 
1885, to the ‘‘ New York Tribune,” a letter, of which the following isa 
liters al ag ay 

{r Edetor Dear Sir 

e+ Substitute for the article or correct the few intentional-mis- 
me. mad by your reporter on monday at the New England B apti st 
convention June 22d 1885 with the intention to destroy the Origanality 
astronomical & Scientific facts in my Bible Sun moveing Solar System— 
‘De Sun Do Move.’ this was the reporters wit—I mz ad no Such Sta 
ment—I Said befor that body, I had a right exclame ‘Sun do ena” 
Or ‘Oh Sun do move.’ 

** 2d the diabolical comparison of gods heavenly Embaserdors to (P« 

Balls) was a malicious-error I never plaid a game of pool in my life an 
never intend to. I ama minister of the gospel and dont tolerate any 
games, in which So called christians may engage. 

; 3d (there were no ribbons attached to the flag Staf I used as a pointer) 
—why would a reporter or editor add Such false Statements, if. it w: as 
not So—Other then to enthuse, the public with an Idea of the colored 
man infereority, why did he leave out, the Philosophic, astronomical 
and Scientific, facts Sat forth in the System. why dident he the reporter, 
answer the Question. if he could 

*€ 4th (I did not Shove any heavenly bodies around) around at all—I 
only passed the Staff of the flag around the meradien circle Showing 
how orbits intercepted each other in my System, and the way th 
heavenly bedies move, (what the reporter called Shoved the heavenly 
bodies around) was when I was Showing how the Sun (had & Ae would 
pass up on the northern Zodiac line and down on the Southern, crossi 
the celestial Equator at the constlation Orion on the day befor 
Lecture June 2t—I asked the Profs present how could that be done 
without the Sun moveing—the Same being the Tropical year of the most 
ancient astronomy,—which is the time of the departure of the (Sun) not 
the earth, from one of his Equnox to the other, how does the Sun get 
there if it dont move, 

“5 Question was can there be a centrepta! force toa body at rest, 
must there not be 3 force Opperating against each other, a Roteray 
motion and a centrifugal Force to this and Other Scientific and astro- 
nomical Question I got no reply, from the learned reporter nor, any of 
the professors present, 

**6(I did not Say Saturn had 3 moons) I Said he had 8, Jupler 4, 
Horchell 6, Neptune 1, I only referred to Siurus as to his greater dis- 
tance when South of the celestial E quator—(I did not say he had ai 
moons at all.) this was the reporters Ignorance and not the Speaker, 

‘9(I did not get mad) Degs and maneacs get mad—I only emph 
sized that the Bible Proved in 42 places that the Sun does move ar 
the Sun dont move the Bible is as false as Ingalsallism or Tom Paynis n) 

“‘ Your S B Myler Red 19 Psalm 4. 5. and 6 verses there you will find 

the Orbit of the Sun 
* Elizabeth N J” 
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largely accounts for the strides made by the Bap- 
tists in the South. Their ritual, which is usually 
observed in a running stream, brings together 
many thousands of spectators to witness the public 
immersion of the coloured neophytes. 

It may be asked, “Are race and caste preju- 
dices dying out in the South?” In reply, it must 
be admitted that, although these are diminishing, 
the process is slow, and is not likely to be com- 
pleted for some time. The feeling expressed by 
the old and familiar phrase, ‘‘nigger,” undoubt- 
edly exists to a considerable extent. Of family 
and social intercourse between the races there is 
very little, and the coloured folk accept the situa- 
tion, and prefer to have their own churches, 
schools, clubs, benefit societies, amusements, and 
political organisations. Occasionally, of course, a 
few dark faces may be seen in white assemblies, 
but these are exceptional. Justice compels the 
further statement that there is, generally speaking, 
a strong sentiment in the North as well as in the 
South against acknowledging the social equality 
of the negro. Warm-hearted Abolitionists of the 
old school, and philanthropists of broad and 
generous sympathies, would receive him into their 
houses as a visitor, making no distinction because 
of race; but he would not be likely to experience 
such courtesy, even in the North, beyond a narrow 
circle of noble men and women. Various North- 
ern States, including, it is said, New York and 
Massachusetts, have unrepealed Acts against 
mixed marriages, although they have fallen into 
desuetude. But in the South such Acts are by no 
means a dead letter, and they would still be 
enforced, the penalty being confinement in the 
State penitentiary, and this would be upheld by 
the prevalent public opinion. The smoking-car 
is still the place to which coloured travellers of 
both sexes are relegated, however respectable, 
well-dressed, or educated. Asa rule they meekly 
take their places, but sometimes there is a protest 
and resistance to the imperative edict of the train 
conductor to leave the ordinary carriage. Several 
actions have been brought against railway com- 
panies, and damages obtained for forcible removal, 
which is a direct violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the United States Constitution ; 
but the difficulty is to induce a white lawyer to 
take up the case, and then to obtain a verdict in 
the face of the influence and bribery which some 
American railroad corporations do not scruple to 
employ in all matters that come before the Legis- 
latures and the courts of law. Humane conduc- 
tors sometimes fail to observe, but they are obliged 
to act if some foul-mouthed white bully chooses 
to object to the presence of “that cussed nigger.” 

At the South Carolina Diocesan Convention of 
the Episcopal Church, held in Charleston in May, 
1884, the right of the coloured clergy, to seats in 
the Convention, though affirmed by a majority of 
the clerical members, was vigorously opposed by 
the lay delegates, who maintained that Episco- 
palianism was “the white man’s church.” The 
Rev. A. Toomer Porter, p.p., has been for years a 
member of the standing committee of that dio- 
cese, but his re-election was contested by the 
laity for the avowed reason that he was the advo- 
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cate of his coloured brethren. He addressed an 
open letter to the laity of the diocese, reminding 
them that there are within its bounds 600,000 
coloured people with souls to be saved; that the 
two coloured clergymen objected to were tho- 
roughly educated ; that the religious wants of the 
negro are best known to and can be most effi- 
ciently supplied by ministers of their own race ; 
that as the negroes rise in intelligence, virtue, and 
wealth, they will establish their own social rela- 
tions, and will repudiate the white man’s associa- 
tion as absolutely as the white man now does 
them; that the practical effect of the opposition 
of the laity to grant the coloured clergy their rights 
will destroy all chance of extending the influence 
of the Church among these people, and will con- 
vert them into secret enemies or open antagonists. 

It is apprehended that future difficulties may 
arise, not so much between the whites and the 
negroes, as out of antagonism between the latter 
and mulattoes. A visitor to the South cannot fail 
to be struck by the varying shades of colour in the 
race, from the jet-black skin, the thick lips, and 
the woolly hair of the genuine “ darkey,” to the 
fair blonde, with blue eyes and straight auburn 
hair, ranging through the quadroons and octo- 
roons, the sad results of the domestic life of 
former days, when the planter’s blood was often 
transmitted through his female slaves. To the 
inexperienced eye there is no outward diversity, 
and, doubtless, such “‘ white negroes” would pass 
without suspicion in a new district and away from 
their old associates and surroundings. But their 
own knowledge of their negro origin usually keeps 
them among their own people, although there are 
instances of individuals who have migrated to new 
regions, and who there take their places without 
suspicion among the whites. But between these 
mulattoes of varying shades and the full-blooded 
negro there is no spirit of cordiality, and the 
opinion is held by persons competent to judge 
that trouble is likely to arise in this way; just as 
in the Northern and Eastern States there is an 
antagonism of race between the negro and the 
Irish, chiefly on the part of the latter, who will 
rarely work in the same place with coloured 
people. The Southern States have problems 
peculiar to themselves, which have to be worked 
out with patience and skill. 

The aborigines of America and of the isles of 
the Pacific are disappearing before the white man. 
The black race, all the world over, associate with 
the whites. In the Southern States they are a 
permanent and increasing factor, destined to exert 
a great influence on the national life. The tw 
races must stand or fall together, apart from the 
question of miscegeneration, which may be dis- 
missed as an idle fancy. The hope of the futur 
lies in education; not in mere book knowledge 
but in the inculcation of good habits and in the 
growth of character, so as to prepare them to take 
care of themselves and to bring up their children 
properly. Many of them have rapidly improved 
during the last twenty years, much more so than 
some of the ‘‘ mean whites” of the South; an 
what they will become a century hence no one cam 
foretell. 
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HE numerous species of the 
genus chrysanthemum (chry- 
sos, gold, anthos, a flower) are found 
growing as indigenous plants in widely 
distant regions, from the extreme north- 
east of Asia, westwards and southwards 
through China and Japan, whence we 
received most of our cultivated species, 
to Spain and England. Our own repre- 
sentatives of the family are Chrysanthe- 
mum leucanthemum, or Ox-eye Daisy, and 
C. segetum, the corn marigold. France, 
Spain, Austria, and Hungary all have their 
distinct and characteristic indigenous 
chrysanthemums growing in tempera- 
tures not very widely different from our 
own. Northern Africa and Asiatic Tur- 
key increase the list of species, while 
Kamtschatka has one bearing the appro- 
priate name of C. arcticum, and the barren 
steppes of Siberia is the habitat of C. 
absinthiifolium. Other countries, indeed 
almost every state of Europe, as well 
as at least one transatlantic country, 
Mexico, help to swell the number of 
species of this wide-spread plant. 
In this country the chrysanthemums 
| of China have been known about 200 
- years, and cultivated, in the case of one 
1" of them, since 1795. But the ingenious 
florist of the farthest East cultivated them many centuries previously, and with 
such ardour that an English resident in China who felt no special interest in 
the plant, found that he could not with impunity prevent the native gardeners 
from indulging their proclivities, for they threatened to quit his service unless 
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he allowed them a free hand in the cultivation of 
the chrysanthemum. Chinese extravagance in 
flower culture is exhibited in a curious practice 
of training plants into fantastic forms, and our 
beautiful ‘‘ Autumn Queen,” as we now call this 
flower of November, is often fashioned into shapes 
resembling pagodas, horses, ships, stags, and 
many Others such as good taste and an apprecia- 
tion of true art would avoid. As proofs of in- 
genuity, however, these devices are remarkable, 
and they are aided by the Chinese invention of 
grafting of the cuttings of chrysanthemums into 
the stems of a stouter plant, the Artemisia indica. 
In Japan, a favourite floral decoration at /¢/es 
and festivals consists in artificial chrysanthemum 
ladies, made up of thousands of blossoms, and 
placed in alcoves and summer-houses, which are 
so situated that they invariably attract numerous 
admirers. Another Japanese device, and a curious 
form of hero-worship, is the buiiding-up of effigies 
of their greatest mythological and historic cha- 
racters by means of bushels of chrysanthemum 
flowers. The sun goddess is thus represented, 
more gorgeously attired than ‘‘Solomon in all 
his glory,” or the Japanese Hercules, Benkei, 
in white, purple, and yellow. We might fol- 


low such examples here, and even improve upon 
them, but it would not be desirable perhaps 
to introduce other flowers than the primrose 
into the political controversies of our country, 
or the flower trade might be greatly encouraged 
in that way, and devotion to a favourite chief 
might be expressed by means of a well-built statue 


of flowers. Both the Eastern nations to whose 
talent for gardening we owe the chrysanthemum 
have employed their best artists and their brightest 
colours in representing its numerous forms and 
hues in their illustrated books, their fabrics of silk 
and other materials, and in their pottery. 

A chrysanthemum with small yellow flowers grew 
in the Apothecaries’ Botanic Garden at Chelsea in 
1764, but the first of the large-flowered varieties 
was received at the Royal Gardens at Kew, and 
blossomed, as already stated, in 1795. This 
earliest Chinese chrysanthemum, known as the 
old red or purple, and bearing slight resemblance 
even to the poorest of our present exhibition 
flowers, was followed by many other importations, 
and in one year alone, 1823, seventeen new sorts 
of a flower that now boasts from two to three 
thousand named varieties were introduced. Mr. 
John Reeves, a tea-buyer residing at Canton, and 
acting as agent for the Horticultural Society, 
actively increased our stock by sending over a 
number of flowers of various colours, and, for the 
sake of noting the subsequent modification by 
florists, the engravings of these flowers may be 
examined and compared with the existing flowers 
of our shows in the “ Botanical Magazine,” the 
“Botanical Register,” and ‘Sweet's British 
Flower Garden.” 

The first English seedlings of the chrysanthe- 
mum were raised, says Mr. Salter, an eminent 
nurseryman and author of a book on this golden 
flower, in 1835. A coloured plate of Prince of 
Wales, one of these seedlings, and an incurved 
variety, formed the frontispiece of Mr. Salter’s 





book. The first chrysanthemum exhibition was 
held in 1843 by the flower-loving people of Nor- 
wich, their example being soon followed by the 
society at Stoke Newington now called the 
National Chrysanthemum Society; and _ thus 
those interesting autumnal exhibitions which 
close the flower season in almost every important 
town in England were inaugurated, and the gap 
of winter, when flowers are rare except under 
glass, was sensibly bridged. A list of the most 
prominent of such societies would fill half this 
column, and it is probably an item of information 
familiar to our readers that the prizes at the shows 
are-numerous, often reaching / 15 for a first prize, 
while the flowers now produced by enthusiastic 
growers in this country would astonish those of 
China or Japan. 

The French history of the chrysanthemum is 
not specially interesting, except in connection 
with Mr. Salter, who found the climate of France 
better than our own for raising seed, and who 
actually established a nursery at Versailles, where 
he raised seedlings from French and English 
sorts, and sent out his Annie Salter, Queen of the 
Yellows, and others. His collection in 1840 
included 400 varieties, and Versailles became the 
headquarters of the new fancy. Mr. Salter, there- 
fore, was not only a distributor, but a creator, as 
most of our great nurserymen have been, each in 
his department, very much to the advantage of 
the public ; but the amateurs in floriculture must 
never be forgotten, labouring as they do for love. 

The Channel Islands are a little nearer the sun 
than England, and the amateurs of Jersey and 
Guernsey, borrowing his beams for their palettes, 
were particularly successful in raising chrysan- 
themums of varied hues. In this delightful art a 
baker, who trained his plants to a wall behind his 
oven, was so fortunate that he raised more than 
500 seedlings, and in selling them to “the trade” 
he reaped a golden harvest. Even a poor plant 
may be puffed into a brief popularity, and the 
eagerness of the several owners of the best varieties 
to extend them and to let them be enjoyed far and 
wide, has always been so great that the old saying, 
‘“*Good wine needs no bush,” can hardly apply to 
the chrysanthemum and other flowers, which have 
all been continually ‘“‘ bushed” and paraded before 
the public, and their culture thereby extended. 

A new era in the history of this plant opened 
about 1847 in the introduction of the pompon, 
a section derived from the C. /ndicum of Linnzus. 
At the close of the war with China, in 1842, when 
Hong-Kong and the Isle of Chusan were retained 
by us, Mr. Robert Fortune was sent out to China 
by the London Horticultural Society, to collect 
rare plants, and one of the curiosities he fell in 
with was the Chusan Daisy, belonging to what 
Mr. Salter iad named the Liliputians of the chry- 
santhemum family. This and another small flower 
from the same source were the parents of the tribe 
known, from their resemblance to a rosette, as 
pompons. 

The annual exhibition at the Temple, under 
the care of Mr. Newton and Mr. Wright, suc- 
cessors to that very eminent grower and gardener 
at the Temple, Mr. Broome, is perhaps that which 
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is best known; and in the annual exhibition of 
the Temple Gardens the results of imports and 
improvements in the development of the flower 
may be conveniently studied by the greater num- 
ber of persons. But before closing this history 
we must quote the famous collector, Fortune, on 
his discovery in 1860, at the town of Ak-sax-saw 
in Japan, of some new sorts which his instinct in 
such matters taught him would occasion a flutter 
of surprise and pleasure on their arrival in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Fortune described the town of Ak-sax-saw 
as the most famous place near Yeddo for the 
variety and beauty of its chrysanthemums, some 
of which were, in form and colouring, quite dis- 
tinct from any then known in Europe. ‘If I can 
succeed,” he said, ‘“‘in introducing these varieties 
into Europe, they may create as great a change 
among chrysanthemums as my Chusan Daisy did 
when she became the parent of the present race 
of pompons.” A special imperial garden party is 
given in the palace grounds every year in honour 
of this national flower of Japan; and at this lead- 
ing show of the world, as we may fairly call it, 
some of the plants display not less than from 375 
to 430 fully developed blossoms growing on a 
single specimen at atime. On their introduction 
Mr. Salter took them up; but the greatest im- 
provers of this section have been the French 
florists, who from the first were charmed with 
their weird, fantastic forms and brilliant colours, 
while the incurved seetion has been strangely 
disregarded by them. In his short History of the 
Chrysanthemum, in the “Journal of Horticul- 
ture,” Mr. C. Harman Payne expresses the feel- 
ings of a true florist when he says, ‘‘ We can only 
give vent to a deep-drawn sigh of regret when we 
think what they might do if they could only be 
persuaded to deal with the incurved section in 
the same marvellous way that they have handled 
the Japanese.” 

During several years Mr. Salter held an annual 
exhibition of his favourite flower at his nursery at 
Hammersmith, where thousands of admirers 
flocked in November, till in 1869 a railway in- 
vaded him, when he retired from business, and 
soon died; when Mr. Forsyth, a skilful cultivator, 
but not a great raiser like Salter, foliowed him as 
an exhibitor, and delighted almost as many ad- 
mirers at his nursery at Stoke Newington. This 
enthusiast, too, retired, and it was thought that 
the flower of his affections, dear as it was to his 
heart and pocket, had fallen under a cloud, like 
the tulip, which was at one time the subject of 
such extravagant patronage that we remember it 
in a private garden near Cambridge protected by 
steel traps, alarums, and guns, the collection 
having cost thousands of pounds. 

We are glad to know that Mr. Forsyth still 
lives, and grows chrysanthemums at Otago, New 
Zealand, with his old enthusiasm, and that the 
flower here at home is as popular as ever. 

In America—to complete our history—the chry- 
santhemum for two or three years past has been 
“the rage.” If we attempted to name the leading 
firms which are distinguished as its growers and 
‘aisers in this country, we should have to men- 
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tion more than a dozen, most of whom would be 
recognised for their general proficiency as nur- 
serymen. 

The existing races of the chrysanthemum have 
been carefully tabulated in the most recent work 
on this plant, ‘‘ The Chrysanthemum: its His- 
tory, Culture, Classification, and Nomenclature,” 
1884, by F. W. Burbidge. The various sections 
can_ readily be distinguished in any large collec- 
tion or exhibition when they are strongly marked, 
but as Mr. Burbidge describes minutely not less 
than ten sections, while many sub-races have been 
added to these by cross-breeding, we must be 
content with noticing shortly a few only of those 
which are most characteristic. 1. /ucurved, or 
Ranuculus - flowered, with strap-shaped florets 
curving inwards, so that im the most perfect 
flowers the backs of the florets only are seen. 
2. Recurved, or reflex-flowered, the florets curving 
outwards from the centre, so that their inner 
surface only is exposed. It follows from the 
exposure of the inner face of the florets in all 
reflexed flowers that the varieties of this group 
are remarkable for their deep and vivid colouring. 
3. Anemone, or Quilled Aster-flowered, having an 
outer circle of strap-shaped florets, the disc or 
centre of the flower being raised cushionlike, and 
made up of closely-arranged tubular florets. 4. 
Pompon, small-reflexed, the plant having a bushy 
habit of growth, and producing numerous button- 
like flowers, the florets of the sub-varieties being 
fringed, fimbriated, or toothed. 5. Quwilled, or 
pin-feathered Japanese, having large flowers six or 
nine inches in diameter, the florets being tubular 
or quill-like for four-fifths of their length, with 
toothed or dental tips. 6. Zassel-flowered Japanese, 
the plants being tall, as in the last-named, the 
blooms large and loose, and the florets long, 
narrow, and strap-shaped. 

In addition to these sections, there are the 
Japanese kinds introduced by Mr. Fortune, and 
causing a great sensation in 1862, large both in 
plant and bloom, remarkable in appearance, and 
late in blossoming. These are admirable as 
greenhouse plants at Christmas, but too tall and 
straggling for specimen plants, and they require 
good cultivation. The flower-buds should be re- 
duced to one on each shoot, and the flowers must 
be grown large by liberal culture, since a poor 
flower of this type possesses little beauty. They 
will continue in bloom a long time if kept free 
from damp. Among other novelties, there are 
now sipgle-flowered pompons, and_single- 
flowered forms of the large chrysanthemums; 
and in 1882 a pretty single daisy-like flower, with 
slender, bronzy ray florets, was raised in the 
College Gardens, Dublin. Notwithstanding the 
Continental rage for globular flowers of the pom- 
pon section, the wide circle in England which 
care little for the fancies of the florists have 
shown a preference for the more graceful types, 
such as the feathery-petalled Japanese. 

As to the methods by which the numerous 
varieties of this plant have been produced, modi- 
fications of colour and shape and various peculiar- 
ities of the flower, as well as of the general habit 


| of the plant, have been occasioned by cross- 
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breeding, as well as by the selection of spores. In 
its native country the chrysanthemum sheds its 
seed naturally, and new seedling varieties are 
produced, as in other self-sown plants, by 
various agencies. Here the operation of cross- 
breeding takes place under artificial conditions 
only, and is dependent on the skilful use of the 
camel’s-hair pencil. Special management is 
needed for the production of seed. The plants 
must be placed in a dry sunny greenhouse, and 
slenty of air must be given and but little water. 
The faded blossoms must be removed in winter, 
and in March flowers will open from buds that 
were dormant at the time of blossoming, and 
these will yield seed; or cuttings should be 
struck in June to flower in December, and the 
spring flowers produced from the dormant buds 
will bring seed in plenty. These are the flowers 
that should be operated upon, and an amateur 
could not enter upon a more interesting pursuit 
than that of raising new varieties by means of 
cross-breeding. It is true Mr. Salter used to say 
that he destroyed 2,000 seedlings for every one 
which he named and introduced to his purchasers. 
“TI breed many and drown many,” said the owner 
of a famous stud of greyhounds. But the amateur 
need not be discouraged, since every seed he 
sows affords the chance of something new and 
sumptuous, which shall make his name famous. 

The Rev. G. Henslow has explained that trans- 
formations of the corolla are caused by the action 
of the two principles of hypertrophy and atrophy. 
While the corolla enlarges from a five-toothed 
disc-floret into a broad, flat-petalled ray-floret, 
two petals are necessarily dwarfed, and they 
finally disappear. During this process a corre- 
sponding atrophy affects the reproductive organs, 
the formation of stamens is arrested, the pistil 
changes its form, the style-arms becoming much 
reduced in size. It seems desirable to complete 
Mr. Henslow’s description, since it indicates the 
character of the changes to which florists’ flowers 
are subject when placed under the influence of 
cross-breeding and of highly artificial conditions. 
It is by means of such changes that the mon- 
strosities so much admired in the blossoms of 
florists’ flowers generally have been induced. 

We are told that the elongation of the tube of 
the corolla, without any or much splitting, occa- 
sions the quilted and tasselled forms of some 
chrysanthemums. The ligulate petal may be 
broad, which gives rise to the incurved and re- 
curved ball-like forms; or it may be narrow and 
clongated—leading up to the Japanese linear- 
petalled forms of this flower—or expanded at the 
mouth with a multiplication of the teeth, which 
gives rise to the trumpet-like form, or Dragon 
Chrysanthemum. The anemone form is the last 
to be mentioned, and this is occasioned when the 
disc-florets enlarge but still remain tubular, while 
the ray retains its distinctive character. 

It will now be understood that the show chry- 
santhemum is a highly artificial plant, and it is 
rendered more so, previous to its exhibition, by 
the operation of “dressing” the blossoms. When 
the florets of the ball of blossom are squeezed 
too close together during growth they become 








occasionally crossed, and must be laid straight. 
Sometimes they reflex instead of incurve, when 
they must be turned back and induced to assume 
their proper character. Some varieties are prone 
to produce ‘“‘eyes,” that is, the centre of the 
flower yields seed, and an ugly patch is formed, 
which the dresser covers by an artful disposal of 
the adjacent florets. The dressing should be 
carefully effected during the growth of the flower, 
so that the imperfections which the dresser is 
expected to prevent or conceal may be dealt 
with gradually. In other cases when the blooms 
have been neglected the flower-surgeon endea- 
vours to “‘improve” them by desperate operations, 
such as the mending of gaps and defects by in- 
serting parts of other flowers of the same variety 
and closing the gaps with gum. But such speci- 
mens would be disqualified on the discovery of 
the deceit. So many delicate manipulations are 
resorted to with knife, tweezers, and forceps for 
the amendment of the blossoms during the whole 
period of their growth till they are staged in the 
tent and ready for the inspection of the judges, 
that it is quite impossible to refer at length to the 
details. It must suffice to add that the most 
eminent exhibitors resort to the practice, and 
that even the best-grown flowers are passed 
through the dresser’s hands for the arrangement 
of their florets. 

Before concluding this brief account of a beau- 
tiful and useful flower which specially gladdens a 
cheerless season, it should be stated that a further 
extension of the period of blossoming might 
readily be effected. Chrysanthemums might 
bloom in sunny corners of cottage gardens till the 
end of February without much expense to the 
grower, but merely by the selection of the late 
blossoming Japanese types. It is a sign of the 
times that horticultural writers should have called 
upon the gardening mechanics of Lancashire and 
Nottingham, and the flower-loving artisans of Nor- 
wich and Coventry, to take up the chrysanthemum 
and improve it, as they have done many another 
flower and fruit, including the “‘ big gooseberry” 
itself. 

It seems unlikely that the beauty of the chry- 
santhemum can be increased from an artistic 
point of view, but florists may still enjoy the satis- 
faction of augmenting its size, altering and inten- 
sifying its colours, and improving its form accord- 
ing to their standards. One or two colours are 
still unknown. We have self-coloured flowers— 
of white, yellow, orange, rose, and crimson; but 
violet and scarlet chrysanthemums are at present 
unknown in our gardens; and a blue chrysanthe- 
mum, like a blue rose, has not yet been produced 
in our climate, though the Japanese have grown 
both blues and violets for centuries. 

The chrysanthemum is of easy culture. It is 
grown in pots in the open air in summer, and 
these are removed before October into a porch or 
bay window for blossoming, or into such a home- 
made greenhouse as may be constructed at very 
small cost, with a few lights for the roof, sup- 
ported on posts, costing perhaps a few shillings, 
and pieces of canvas or mats of bast for the front 
and sides. Cuttings of the old plants are taken 
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in January, and placed close under the glass roof | fresh impetus by the introduction of the early- 


till they are rooted, when they are potted, and blooming races. Thesummer “ bloomers ” com- 
afterwards repotted and shifted into six-inch pots. | mence in August, and continue till the occurrence 
As soon as the weather permits these are placed of sharp frost. They are grown from strongly- 
outside, and the plants are each furnished with a | rooted cuttings planted out in March and April. 
light stick for their support. In large establish- | The chrysanthemum is quite unmatched in the 
ments, where chrysanthemums are required in | production of handsome flowers under difficulties, 
great number for the decoration of large conser- while even the most tender kinds and specimen 


vatories and flower-houses, as at Moor Park or | flowers are easily protected. By means of the 
Hindlip Hall, we have noticed numerous pots of | early and late sorts, treated with a little contriv- 
chrysanthemums in the reserve ground, among ance, the blossoming season has been greatly ex- 
other hardy things that require little care while | tended, lasting now from July till the end of March. 
awaiting their turn for coming to the front among | Growers may yet so use this accommodating plant 
the observed specimens in the greenhouse. Early | as to engirdle the year with its blossoms 

in October the flower-buds will form, and then, | The cultivation of chrysanthemums for market 


and not till then, manure must be liberally applied. is a distinct branch of an art which many amateurs 
The concentrated, made-up manures, which are have found profitable as well as amusing. For 


now prepared by many vendors, are the easiest to | this purpose they are grown in small pots for 
apply, and with these the plants should be fed the supply of cut flowers in winter, and as they 
once a week to the extent of a dessert-spoonful are kept in the open air at slight expense during 








stirred into the top-soil of each plant. the principal period of their growth, while the 

Disbudding will be required so as to restrict the flowers are produced at the scarcest season, few 
number of blossoms to one on each shoot, and in plants are more profitable. Several of the large 
the course of the necessary handling of the plants growers at those huge manufactories of flowers 
if green-fly is detected it can be readily removed for the market which might be named, grow 
with a small brush dipped in water. The pots are chrysanthemums by tens of thousands, marketing 
housed in October, and the next operation after the blossoms during five months in the year, the 
blossoming consists in cutting back the main stem, predominant colours being white, yellow, and 
when young shoots will be produced about the | crimson. It is interesting to note that amongst 


end of January, and these furnish the cuttings for | all the colours virgin white is the most popular, 
the plants of the following season. and for this reason, though the limits of space 


The culture of chrysanthemums in the open air, | will not allow us to mention names generally, we 
rendering many a cottage-front and little garden | must do homage to Ethel and Blanche Neige as 
gay with blossoms even in winter, has received a | the best pure white chrysanthemums. H. E. 





LITTLE DIME. 


** The best of men are moulded out of faults.” 


NE of the dreams of my youth had come true | teresting there was abundance of material around 

—I was afloat upon the Mississippi, “the | for delightful and wondering speculation. 

Father of Waters,” as I was informed at I soon settled on a little boy about eleven years 
least half a dozen times within the first day of my | of age, remarkably black, bright, and bad. His 
voyage. But what a misnomer! Rolling on | master was going to Texas too. I thought at first 
amid virgin forests and young cities just emerg- | that he was a cattle-dealer, for his conversation 
ing from primeval mud, I silently wondered what | was mainly about “stock,” but I discovered after- 
such venerable streams as the Euphrates and | wards that he was a preacher, and a very excellent 
Scamander would say to this assumption of pater- | one. The boy appeared to be a pet, and followed 
nity. | him upstairs and downstairs with a fidelity more 

We were going to Texas. At that date it was | canine than human. 
a little suspicious to be going to Texas, but we | I noticed him immediately on going upon the 


were happily ignorant of the reputation of our steamer. I could scarcely help it. He was lying 
future home, and our fellow-travellers were either on his back on the floor of the ladies’ cabin, with 


too polite or too discerning to ask us the question his feet at a comfortable altitude over a stool; his 
which not unfrequently met us in Central Texas, | eyes were shut, his mouth open, his whole appear- 
** Well, stranger, what for did you come here ?” | ance indicative of a happy conviction that the 
The study of mankind is after all far more fas- world was specially made for him. 

cinating than that of nature. Of the Mississippi | “‘Dime!” shouted his master, and there was 
physically I brought away only a dream of inter- an intonation in his voice which stood for the 
minable woods clothed in solemn grey moss, | suppressed, ‘‘ You rascal!” 

scrambling cities perched on red or yellow bluffs, | ‘*Dat’s my name when I’se not busy,” answered 
and acres of flat, dreary land, baking in a blazing the child. 


sun. But if Nature was monotonous and unin- | ** What are you busy about ?” 
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“Sleeping, sah.” 

The delightful impudence of the answer charmed 
me, and, when his master had gone laughing 
away, I said, in rather a lower key, 

“ Dime.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” lazily opening his eyes, but not 
moving an inch. 

“Are you too busy to eat these?” and I took 
from my reticule a handful of sugared almonds. 

‘*No, ma’am,” he answered, promptly. “ Just 
you put ’em in my hand, ma’am.” And J did so. 

That is precisely how Dime and I were intro- 
duced to each other, and from that day to this our 
friendship has been an unbroken one. And upon 
the whole I am sure that I have seldom invested 
any capital which has paid me such good interest 
as that handful of sweetmeats. 

We parted at New Orleans, with the under- 
standing that he was to come every day to the St. 
Louis Hotel and play with the children a few 
hours, while I rambled about the city. But Dime 
did not keep his promise ; and, as he had “ bor- 
rowed ” two dollars from me on the strength of it, 
I was able to add my testimony to the truth of the 
old adage, that “there are two bad paymasters, 
those who never pay, and those who pay before- 
hand.” Yet I believed in Dime for two or three 
days, and passed them in expectation of his 
arrival; nevertheless a week elapsed, and the 
little black merry face was still a stranger. 

When we went on board the Gulf steamer for 
Galveston I gave him up, but we had scarcely 
reached the deck when I recognised his master. 
After the first civilities were over I asked for Dime. 

“The little scamp is somewhere about,” he 
said; “he has nearly run me crazy this past week.” 

“* What has he been doing ?” 

“What has he not been doing? He has been 
lost and found a dozen times. He has been 
fighting, and got well whipped. He has been 
trying to smoke, and made himself ill. He has 
been in the calaboose for stealing fruit once. 
Three times he tumbled from the levée into the 
river. Yesterday he was nearly suffocated in a 
barrel of molasses.” 

As we conversed we had approached the cabin 
steps, and coming up them, in quick, querulous, 
aggressive tones, I heard Dime’s indignant asser- 
tion, “‘ I never thiefed anything in my life.” 

The disputer was the steward’s boy, the thing 
in dispute a pineapple. As soon as Dime saw me he 
placed himself at once under my protection, per- 
fectly oblivious of his week’s absence and _ his 
broken promise. ‘‘ Dat nigger!” he cried, “ dat 
nigger! called me a thief!” 

“Nigger,” retorted the other, who was very 
nearly white ; “‘nigger, indeed! you's de nigger, 
youse self.” 

“Glad ob it,” answered Dime, from among my 
skirts, where he felt it safe to be impudent. 
“Glad ob it! glad I am a nigger. Why, I 
wouldn’t be like you is—half and half, neither 
white nor black—no, not for nuthing!” 

*‘T’se pull your wool out for you.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! I’s got wool! Yours is neither 
hair nor wool. I'd hav’ one or t’other, ef I was 


you!” 











Dime’s words were provoking enough, but his 
look was infinitely more so. It was a challenge 
to fight which no one could resist, and the 
steward’s boy pathetically asked me to “ go up- 
stairs, and let him have fair play.” But Dime had 
measured his antagonist, and preferred flinging 
back, when half-way up, a Parthian shot at his 
enemy, in an aggravating recommendation to 
**’tend to his business, fur dem knives and forks 
were all to clean yet.” 

When we were quiet in the ladies’ cabin I asked 
him why he had not kept his promise to me. 

**Couldn’t, nohow I could fix it, ma'am. I’se 
so busy all de time.” 

““What were you doing, Dime ?’ 

““Toting round after ole massa. He most run 
me off my feets. Neber no rest fur him.” 

““What did you do with the two dollars I gave 
your” 

** Lost ebery picayune, ma’am.” 

“How?” 

“Playing ‘seven up’ wid some mean white 
boys.” 

Then I tried to explain to him the sin of gam- 
bling, but Dime could see no sin except the one 
of /osing. That, he was willing to acknowledge, 
was wrong; but, he added, triumphantly, “Ole 
massa don’t care—much.” His moral estima- 
tion of lying was just of the same order. The lie 
going from him never troubled him; it was only 
when it came back against him that he conceived 
his honour to be in any degree injured. 

By some miracle of a protecting Providence we 
arrived safely at the capital of Texas, in spite of 
new roads and Mexican drivers; and when I 
ordered my new household Dime was permitted 
to make part of it. I hardly knew what to do 
with him, and yet I did not like to give him up. 
No one could have called him a good servant, and 
yet he was not a bad one. ‘ Something between 
a hindrance and a help,” I suppose. I set myself 
two duties with regard to him—first, to try and 
cure him of lying and stealing; second, to teach 
him to read and write. 

The latter was easier to do than the first. After 
he had got over the disappointment incident to 
discovering that he could not begin to read news- 
papers at once; and had realised that “‘ dem little 
crooked things ””—as he called the alphabet—had 
to be mastered, he very quickly learned to recog- 
nise and name them like old acquaintances. In 
a couple of years his ambition was satisfied. He 
could read the newspapers, after a fashion, and 
his writing was so good that he drove quite a pro- 
fitable boyish trade as letter-writer for people of 
his own colour. 

When the war broke out he was seized with the 
fever for glory and for regimentals. Nothing but 
going with young massa to the field would satisfy 
him. He threw himself into heroics about “his 
country,” and, half laughing and half crying, he 
came at last to bid me “ good-bye” in his new 
uniform. He had been indulged with braid and 
buttons at his own pleasure; and certainly, if 
army decorations are emblematical, Dime’s mili- 
tary status was past finding out. 

Then he went away, and I only heard at long 
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intervals of his whereabouts. In his last letter 
from the seat of war he asked me to send him, 
among other necessaries, a box of blacking! After 
that I felt quite easy about Dime, and his master 
and I had a merry laugh over his requests, which 
we gratified, even to polished boots. Soon after 
came the news of the taking of Fort Arkansas, and 
I supposed Dime to be a prisoner, if not killed. 

Many long months of empty flour barrels and 
distressed wardrobes followed; atime in which the 
kindest hearts were compelled to narrow their 
sympathies within their own gates ; and I did not 
think much about Dime, unless the children won- 
dered about him, or I happened to see some of 
his master’s family. Judge then of my surprise to 
find him sitting in my rocking chair one day in 
the spring of 1864. I did not ask him any 
embarrassing questions, but I noticed that he had 
changed his colours. Somebody had “ left” him 
blue broad-cloth, gold braid, and a splendid scar- 
let sash. Otherwise he was scarcely changed, 
and he assumed at once all his old airs of autho- 
rity about the house and children. 

Regarding his adventures he preserved a won- 
derful reticence. He had been from one army to 
another, as far as I could judge, and had finally 
come up the Red River with General Banks’ 
expedition. Then finding himself in his own 
State, the temptation to come home had been 
irresistible. 

I have said he was scarcely changed by his 
experience, but this statement I must qualify. He 
had become a man of authority among his own 
people. He was now often silent and thoughtful, 
and he saved allhis money. Still, his affection for 
the children and myself was not impaired, and he 
proved this during the trying times of the eman- 
cipation. His presence in my home was then a 
real protection, and he never left it for any length of 


time. He procured me help which otherwise I 
never could have got; and, when this was impossi- 
ble, he did the work himself. Finally Dime went 
into business on his own account, and when we left 
the interior for the coast was making more money 
than many a white man with ten times his capital. 

Jn my new home and new life Dime had no 
part, and I never expected to see him any more; 
but a true friend is born for adversity, and when 
the cruel yellow fever smote me right and left, 
robbed me of husband and children, and left me 
hopeless and helpless among strangers, Dime 
hastened to my help and comfort. And I found 
both in his presence. He could talk to me all day 
long of those dear ones whom we both loved; and I 
was too selfish in my grief to think of Dime’s 
prospects at all. Such as they were he cheerfully 
resigned them, and faithfully he served me until I 
left for ever the bright, sunny land in which I had 
enjoyed and suffered so much. 

Still I hear frequently from him. He is making 
money rapidly; his writing is much improved, 
though his spelling still preserves a most amusing 
originality. For instance, in writing to inform me 
of his marriage he invariably wrote for “‘ my wife” 
“my yf.” 

Politics, however, in Dime’s locality grandly 
overlook such little peculiarities of orthography, 
and I was not at all amazed to hear recently that 
Dime intends to become a candidate for the legis- 
lature. As a reformatory measure I may have 
some doubts as to this move; but still if it pleases 
him I feel sure it can do no harm to any one 
else. 

“The best of men are moulded out of faults,” 
and at least one of the great apostolic commands 
has been fully obeyed by Dime, “ Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.” AMELIA E. BARR. 


too OO 


Fairy 


Two of the bonny children 
Were playing by me to-day, 
In the shadow of the hedgerow 

Where restingly I lay. 


They played at being fairies, 
The givers of all things good ; 


With wands they had bid me charm them 
From out of the willow wood. 


They made my hammock netting 
With gold and diamonds shine ; 

They clothed in gorgeous clothing 
This very body of mine. 


They brought me gifts of beauty 
For all my needing meet ; 

A golden pencil to write with, 
And fruits so large and sweet. 


They brought me ‘‘ the root of all fruits,” 
That grows to a wondrous tree ; 

It never dies in winter, 
But is always fair to see. 


And, best of all, the children 
Set it my head above, 

And I lay beneath it gladly, 
The blessed ** plant of love.” 


Its leaves are shadow and comfort, 
Its fruit is healing and food ; 
Oh, children, dearest children, 
You have given me the best of good. 


Thanks for my gold and diamonds, 
And thanks for my gown so brave ; 
But the sweetest of all your givings 
Is the plant of Love you gave. 
E. H. HICKEY, 
Brightmere Farm. 





A DAY AT OUR 


HE Post Office Savings Bank has kept its 
silver wedding, and the thriftless Briton has 
fifty millions to his credit on the best security 

in the world. On the 16th of September, 1861, 
the first entries were made in Mr. George Chet- 
wynd’s ingenious series of books; and for the 
first time the Government became, infact as well 
as in name, the bankers of the poor. The busi- 
ness began in two small rooms. It soon outgrew 
them. The first big move was to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, thence, by flying bridges, to extend 
into Carter Lane. Then, on August Bank Holiday, 
1880, the Savings Bank went to the biggest build- 
ing in Queen Victoria Street; and paterfamilias, 
with dismal recollections of his experience of 
“families removed,” read with amazement of how, 
in one day, without hitch or confusion, millions 
of warrants and forms, thousands of ledgers and 
summaries, and hundreds of articles of furni- 
ture, flitted quietly to their new home, and so settled 
down that all things were as usual in the morning. 
Six years have gone; and now “the businesslike 
building, five floors high, 148 feet in frontage, and 
100 feet in depth,” has filled and overflowed once 
more. 

For many years ours was the only Post Office 
Savings Bank, but its unchecked success at last 
attracted the notice of other nations; and now, 
formed on its model, we hear of banks in France, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, Hol- 
land and Belgium, and even Japan; and of such 
general importance has the subject become that 
people are talking of an International Conference, 
with a view to forming a Postal Savings Bank 
Union, and devising a scheme of international 
transactions. 

THE IDEA. 


THE GROWTH OF 


The steps by which the present system was 


reached need but brief notice. The practice of 
“putting by for a rainy day” is, frankly, pre- 
historic, and the claims for priority advanced by 
national jealousy as to the honour of starting 
“the first bank for small deposits” we can leave 
to the curious in the meaning of terms. Eighty 
years ago Mr. Whitbread proposed in the House 
of Commons that the Money Order Office 
should collect small savings for a central bank 
in London. The proposition was withdrawn; it 
pro not get so far even as Dowdeswell’s idea in 

1773, which provided for guaranteed pensions 
bought by small instalments, or Ackland’s Bill in 
1789, to much the same effect, both of which met 
their fate from the Lords. In the great awaken- 
ing at the beginning of this century y thrift was not 
lost sight of. “Jeremy Bentham and his “ Frugality 
Banks,” Population Malthus and his “ County 
Banks, ” Smith of Wendover and his “ Sunday 
Bank,” and Mrs. Wakefield with her “ Charitable 
Bank ”—the two latter being in actual work—had 
aroused attention, and saving schemes were plen- 


SAVINGS BANK. 


tiful. And at last, in 1810, there started at Ruth- 
well, near Dumfries, what is generally admitted to 
be the first self-supporting savings bank. Wages at 
Ruthwell were only eight shillings a week—not a 
promising fact to begin with—but, thanks to the 
influence of the originator, success was obtained, 
and the report of that success spreading widely 
produced savings banks all over Britain. Dum- 
fries boasts but one statue, and that is to Henry 
Duncan, the friend of Brewster, Chalmers, and 
Carlyle, whose memory she still cherishes as the 
founder of her local press and “‘ The Founder of 
Savings Banks.” 

Seventy years ago George Rose brought in his 
first Bill by which ‘official notice was taken of these 
banks, and fifty-eight years ago there passed the 
first Act by which the trustees of such banks 
could invest their funds with the National Debt 
Commissioners. In 1844 there was another Act 
dealing with these banks, and reducing the in- 
terest on their funded deposits to three and a half 
per cent. The interest then dropped to three 
and a quarter, and then, in 1880, to the three per 
cent. that is now paid them. For though the 
Trustee Savings Banks are gradually disappear- 
ing, some 400 of them still exist—the difference 
between the security they offer and that offered by 
the Post Office banks being that in their case the 
Government is responsible to the trustee for only 
the amount he chooses to invest, while with 
the Post Office there is no missing-link, the 
Government being directly responsible to every 
individual depositor. 

Owing to numerous frauds and irregularities 
some thirty years ago, the Whitbread notion of 
combining savings-bank with post-office business 
took a new lease of life. In 1852 the Vicar of 
Berwick-on-Tweed had moved in the matter, and 
in 1856 John Bullar came forward with efficient 
aid. The tide was rising; and when at the Social 
Science Congress of 1859 Mr. Sikes of Hudders- 
field (now Sir Charles William Sikes), well known 
for his philanthropy and experience in savings- 
bank work, read his paper advocating the issue of 
interest notes by the Money Order Office, the 
feeling of the constituencies became too strong 
for the Government, and, on the basis of a letter 
addressed to him by Mr. Sikes, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer turned over the scheme to the 
Post Office for serious consideration. Two years 
afterwards the result was revealed. The scheme 
of interest notes was pronounced to be unwork- 
able ; but in its stead there was given us the present 
system of Post Office Savings "Bi inks, devised by 
Mr. Chetwynd, polished by Mr. Scudamore, 
fathered by Lord Stanley of Alderley, and intro- 
duced to an admiring public by Mr. Gladstone. 

THE PRESENT POSITION. 

There are now over eight thousand post-offices 

in which savings-bank business is transacted, and 
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the accounts opened at each vary from one up to 
99,000. In the books of the department there 
are more than three and a half millions of accounts 
open, with an average balance of £13 10s., and 
an average turnover, deposits and withdrawals 
together, of twenty-eight millions. Every year 
three-quarters of a million of new accounts are 
opened, and half a million closed, so that the 
rate of progress is very great. In the army of 
ledgers necessitated by this mass of work the 
entries are something enormous, there being, 
without counting the transfers and interest entries, 
nearly nine millions of postings a year. How 


this vast business is dealt with can only be clearly 
understood by a visit to headquarters and a tour 
through the various ‘duties ” 
system has developed. 


into which the 


THE SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING. 


Let us first take the Bookkeeper’s Branch, occu- 
pying rather more than two of the floors in Queen 
Victoria Street. Entering one of these large 
rooms we find row after row of desks, each breast 
high, with its slope crowned by a single row of 
tall, white-bound account books, each some two 
inches thick. When the first deposit is made, the 
depositor, as we trust all of our readers are aware, 
has to sign a declaration and is presented with a 
pass-book, officially known as his “ deposit- 
book.” The pass-book bears the name of the 
issuing office and the number of the book issued 
therefrom. That name and number form the key 
to the whole system of accounts. Every post-office 
has here its ledger accounts in their consecutive 
number, and these thousands of ledgers bear the 
names of the post-offices arranged in alphabetical 
order. In some cases the ledger serves for several 
offices; in others the accounts are too numerous 
for one book, and extend into several volumes. 
To bring the alphabet within reasonable compass 
it is divided into 144 divisions, 133 of which 
include England and Wales, five of which suffice 
for Scotland, while six are required for Ireland. 
The ledgers, then, bear on their backs the name 
of every savings-bank office in the kingdom from 
Abberley to Youghal. The first twelve divisions 
are handed over to the charge of the female clerks 
upstairs, and on these two floors the remaining 
132 divisions are dealt with by the men. 


HOW THE MONEY IS PAID IN. 


Each folio of these ledgers is ruled for twelve 
accounts, giving each two columns for deposits 
and one for withdrawals; but half of each alter- 
nate page is of the ordinary ruling, and serves 
for such accounts as overflow. The leapfrog stage 
into which so many commercial ledgers soon sink 
is thus avoided. ‘The account contains the same 
particulars as the pass-book, and is opened from the 
information given by the postmaster, who every 
day forwards his list of deposits received, together 
with the declarations of such new accounts 
as he may have opened. The declarations are 
kept in the pigeon-hole devoted to the par- 
ticular office. ‘The account sheets are bound. 





For every deposit an acknowledgment is written, 
and this, after being examined with the ledger 
account, is sent to the depositor. This is the 
first check on the accuracy of the postmaster 
who received the money, and it is important that 
the depositor should write to the Controller in 
the event of its not arriving within four days 
from the date of the entry in his book. “Sir,” 
wrote the catsmeatman, “if I don’t hear soon 
I'll write to the Queen.” And the catsmeatman 
was justified, though his note to the Controller 
was sufficient to procure him an explanation of 
the delay. As with the first so with the other 
deposits, an acknowledgment is sent, and in the 
event of no more being heard about it the entry 
is assumed to be correct. When money is paid 
in at an office other than that at which the account 
was opened, the labour of the cross entry is 
minimised by the postmaster having to keep two 
daily sheets, one for his own books and one for 
those of other offices, so that both returns finding 
their way here are dealt with direct. 


HOW THE MONEY IS DRAWN OUT. 


When money is withdrawn, the notice of with- 
drawal is first compared with the declaration 
form to see that the signature agrees, and 
after further examination the withdrawal war- 
rant is compared with the account, and the entry 
made before it is sent away. ‘This first check- 
ing is done by the ladies, and on this one 
day we find that out of ninety notices there are 
four in which the signature will not pass; and 
out of another batch of seventy-two there are four 
in which the amount is not stated, four with no 
signature, and one without a mark on it at all! 
The withdrawal being entered and the warrant 
dispatched in duplicate—one copy to the depo- 
sitor, the other to the postmaster—a notice of its 
amount is sent to the Receiver and Accountant- 
General, who makes such arrangements that funds 
to meet it are at the office on which it is drawn; 
and should the warrant be for a large amount and 
remain unpresented for an unreasonable time the 
sum is called in. From this rough sketch the 
general principle of the personal ledger accounts 
can be understood, and some notion of the speed 
at which they are worked can be gathered from 
the fact that each clerk employed on them is 
expected to enter eighty deposits in an hour. 

Last night the postage book shows that there 
were sent away from this building 53,000 letters, 
and this takes no account of depositors’ books. 
The business, of course, rises and falls, but this is 
a fair average of the outgoing correspondence. 
A sight it is to see the four dozen boys hard at 
work in the morning at the baize-covered tables 
in the basement, sorting out the heap of matter 
into the various “ duties” and divisions, and fold- 
ing and dispatching it at night. January is the 
busiest month, and the last days of December are 
the busiest in the year, for then the Christmas 
boxes come in just in time to get the interest 
which is computed on the completed months, 
and therefore lost during the broken periods. 
The heaviest withdrawals are just before the holi- 
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Lammastide—or 
and Christmas. 


cays, Eastertide, Whitsuntide, 
should it now be Lubbocktide ? 


THE DEPOSIT-BOOKS. 


In the morning heap the most important 
articles are perhaps the depositors’ books, which 
come in on the anniversary of each first deposit, 
for the purpose of being checked with the ledgers 
and having the interest entered. This is the main 
check of the system of account-keeping — the 
very backbone of the audit as it were—for then 
the account rendered to the Post Office by the 
postmaster is compared with that given by him to 
the depositor. In the few cases where there has 
been fraud, the fraud has been rendered possible 
by the neglect of this simple precaution of 
sending up the pass-book to headquarters. On 
the arrival of the books they are sorted out 
into divisions, and eventually find their way 
to the ledger- room for comparison. Four 
thousand have come to-day, but in these huge 
rooms the number is as nothing, and makes 
but little show. In the Book Section the books 
can be seen together in bundles of sixty, in many 
basketfuls, each man being answerable for exam- 
ining and entering the interest in a couple of 
bundles a day. The checking proceeds apace. If 
all is right it is well; if there is a discrepancy of 
any sort the book is thrown aside and goes to a 
special duty—the “Error Section’ ’—for the mis- 
take to be worried out. 


THE EXAMINER’S BRANCH. 


This Error Section—away across Queen Victoria 
Street—could, if it would speak, reveal many a 
curious instance of human fallibility, and the dif- 
fering values of the personal equation, of the 
Strange averages of the shillings that rise to 
pounds, and the pounds that sink to shillings 
and the necessity of an audit even to the most 
careful bookkeeper. ‘The amount of fraud and 
mishap in these eight thousand banks and their 
millions of transactions is, however, almost too 
slight to be regarded, being but a halfpenny per 
cent. on the twenty-five years’ run. 

But we must close what we have to say about 
this bookkeeping. Every quarter there is taken 
out for each office a summary of its totals, show- 
ing the amount of its opening balances, its 
deposits and withdrawals in number and amount, 
its interest accrued, and its closing balances; the 
totals of each office then get into another sum- 
mary, where similar particulars are given for the 
whole of the offices, and thus find their way into 
the grand total returned by the Postmaster- 
General as his work for the year. 

Answering to the “Error Section” as dealing 
with the oversights of postmasters, there is 
another section dealing with the mistakes of 
depositors. And many a queer experience is 
therein brought to light. It was this branch that 
discovered the existence close together of two 
terraces of the same name, at the same number 
of each of which lived a person of the same name, 
the wrong man having, of course, received the 





warrant. As warrants go wrong so do notices, 
and on the same floor such cases are inquired 
into. These two sections, with those already 
noticed devoted to books and errors and the 
“warrant writing,” form the “‘ Examiner’s Branch.” 
The warrant-writing section is not a particularly 
cheerful one. It consists of some eight dozen 
boys on the ground-floor seated in front of 
subdivided tables, producing per hour so many 
warrants and their carbon duplicates from the 
notices that come to them in envelopes of white 
and blue. On the same floor as the Warrant 
Inquiry Section there are kept the books of the 
transfers that take place from the Post Office 
Banks to the Trustee Banks. ‘These transfers are 
not very numerous, as may be supposed. One of 
the great advantages of the post-office system is 
that the transactions of individual depositors are 
kept secret; it sometimes happens, however, that 
a premium is given by the heads of large firms to 
those holding amounts in some particular savings 
bank; and in order to secure that premium, 
rather than for the higher interest, the transfer 
takes place. The secrecy argument works both 
ways, and in the cases where nothing is to be 
gained the transfers are the other way, for as a 
rule the artisan does not like his employer to 
know how much he has saved against eventualities. 
Cases, even, are on record, like that of the Bilston 
miners, where all the deposits were entered under 
assumed names in order to throw the masters oft 
the scent. 


THE FEMALE CLERKS. 


And now another double flight of stairs takes 
us aloft to the Female Clerks’ Branch, occupying 
the whole of the top flat. Here the warrants are 
examined and the outstanding warrants called in. 
Here the allowances and adjustments are made, 
the daily balance arrived at, and the first twelve 
divisions of the ledgers kept. ‘The ledgers are on 
the same plan as those below, but with one striking 
peculiarity. They are bound upside down! The 
books stand upright at the back of the desk, and 
they have thus only to be pulled forward down on 
to the desk to bring the accounts right side up. 
In this way there is a great saving of time, as the 
book opens ready at once, and in case of heavy 
ledgers there is an immense saving of exertion— 
and savings are appreciated in the savings bank. 

In this branch the stock investments are calcu- 
lated, and this brings us back to the bookkeeping, 
and to one of the most important of the recent 
developments of our savings-bank system. To 
prevent the Government competing with the 
licensed bankers, it has been thought fit hitherto 
to limit the amount of deposits, and, indirectly, 
the number of transactions. No person can de- 
posit in the Post Office Savings Bank more than 
£ 30 in a year, or hold a larger balance than £ 150, 
though the £ 150 can be left at interest until it 
amounts to # 200. 


INVESTING IN THE FUNDS. 


But six years ago there came into operation 


another means of investing small savings by 
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which this barrier can be passed. We are all of 
us familiar with the wonderful calculations in 
which the twopence paid for a glass of beer 
amounts, at compound interest, to a fortune, and 
we are most of us aware that, owing to the diffi- 
culty in dealing with small amounts, the fees and 
commissions on the transfers would, under or- 
dinary circumstances, throttle the investment in 
its infancy. ‘To save these expenses the Govern- 
ment in 1880 introduced a new system of stock- 
buying, by which it would be possible for investors 
through the Savings Bank to become the pos- 
sessors of any amount of stock, from / 10 to 
£ 300, providing that no more than £100 was 
bought in one year. The advantages of the 
scheme are being slowly appreciated. During the 
first complete } year there were 13,700 investments, 
representing £ 690,000, and during the year that 
has just closed there were 17,000 investments, 
representing £847,000. The way in which the 
stock account is worked is worth a few words of 
explanation. ‘The investor fills up a form stating 
the amount of stock he requires, or the amount 
he desires to invest in stock, which must not be 
less than f 10. If he is already a depositor in 
the Savings Bank the amount will be taken from 
his balance; should the balance be insufficient 
he must make it up to the amount; should he 
not be a depositor he must become one. His 
application, on arriving at Queen Victoria Street, 
is worked out and checked, and tabulated with 
others. The total amount of stock required for 
all the applicants is arrived at, as is also the total 
amount to be invested, and the totals of the sales, 
if any; and then the Postmaster-General, as 
trustee as it were for the several depositors, buys 
in bulk, and splits up the amount required on the 
certificates he sends to the applicants. For such 
as hold these certificates he collects the dividends 
and credits them in their savings-bank accounts. 
But for such as wish for the ordinary certificate he 
buys in the ordinary way, forwards the certificate 
in due course, and leaves them to collect their 
own dividends. For these stockbroking transac- 
tions there is a small commission of: 9d. for 
amounts under f 25, 15. 3d. for amounts between 
that and / 50, 1s. 9d. for amounts between / 50 
and £ 75, and 2s. 3d. for amounts between £75 
and #'100—a ion, in fact, that is inappreci- 
able. The advantages of this system need only 
to be better known. By it any one can invest up 
to f 300 in Consols or certain other Government 
stock, and sell if needful at a day’s notice; and 
the dividends can be drawn as ordinary deposits, 
or remain at compound interest at the savings- 
bank rate of one halfpenny per f per month. It 
is thus possible to have £ 500 on the Government 
books—/ 300 in Consols and £200 bank balance 
—and before we have done we will show how it 
is possible to have more. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Of the three branche ‘s into which the charge of 


the Controller of the Savings Bank is divided we 
have now finished with two, the Bookkeeping and 








the Examining ; the Correspondence is all that is 
left. It is a branch with many subdivisions, 
which have overflowed freely into the neighbour- 
hood. The headquarters, the “ general corre- 
spondence section,” is in the main building, and 
on its floor, although as much as possible is done 
by printed form, the manuscript letters are count- 
able by the thousand. In the *‘ Stores Duty,” which 
is also under the control of this branch, we find 
that over five hundred and fifty printed forms are 
in use in the building, and among the items of 
# 15,000 spent during the past year for stationery, 
we note the chance for the lovers of petty statis- 
tics in calculating the distance travelled by the 
375,000 pens, the exuberance of whose deposits 
from the sea of ink is kept within bounds by the 
10,000 quires of blotting. An even better notion 
of the bulk of work got through is to be obtained 
from the rooms in the basement, where on miles 
of shelving there are stowed away, ready for 
reference, all the old books and papers not now 
in daily use. For nearly everything is kept, and 
the small amount of waste paper that goes to pulp 
we see being carefully sorted lest any scrap of im- 
portance should go unnoticed to destruction. 


MISSING BOOKS. 


Down one staircase the walls are hidden behind 
bundles on bundles of old deposit-books, and in 
a room leading off from it there are some three 
dozen clerks on ‘ Lost-Book Duty” engaged in 
constant study of the varieties of carelessness and 
misfortune. The explanations of how the old 
book was lost seem to range from ‘“ Can’t tell 
nohow” up to very advanced complications in- 
deed. One depositor guesses it was lost through 
the children using it for a battledoor, another 
supposes his “ goat chewed it,” another that his 
‘dog ate it,” another “ lost it while measuring a 
recruit for the army,” another lost it through “ the 
elephant breaking loose and tearing up the coat 
in which I kept it.” In cases where the book 
seems to have been lost through carelessness the 
new book is charged for, and one year’s work 
shows over two thousand thus dealt with. Some- 
times the books are lost through fire or shipwreck, 
and then the charge is remitted. Whenthe book 
is filled and a new one is supplied no charge is 
made, and of such books five hundred at least are 
dispatched each week. Sometimes books go 
astray through an incomplete or inaccurate ad- 
dress sent by the depositor, and of this cause of 
trouble one year’s returns show over seven thou- 
sand instances. The book is a must important 
factor in the system of accounts, but it is not 
quite the wand to conjure with that some people 
seem to think. When the new book is issued 
the old account is closed by transfer, and hence 
in cases where the book has been found or stolen 
the attempt to draw money out of its account, 
even by elaborate forgery, has invariably ended 
in disaster. At the first notice that a book has 
gone wrong the account is stopped, so that should 
the new book not have been granted the detection 
of fraud is inevitable. 
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PENNY BANKS. 


Somewhere in the same latitude as the lost- 
book department there is to be found a room 
devoted to ‘* Society Duty,” which is by no means 
the least interesting of the work of the Savings 
Bank. Here are kept the papers with regard to 
the friendly societies, trade charities, and penny 
banks that work in connection with the Post 
Office Savings Bank; and here also come the 
papers referring to the investments by the Regis- 
trars of County Courts of the trust funds that 
come into their hands through the great renuncia- 
tion of small trustees. The business done in this 
section for the last year shows that 544 friendly 
societies, and 1,337 trade, provident, and chari- 
table societies came in to swell the numbers of 
those investing their funds direct with the Govern- 
ment; and about z00 new penny banks were 
started. These penny banks are a little-known 
branch of the good work of the Post Office in the 
cause of thrift. It is known how depositors can 
keep the pence till they amount to the shilling 
which is the lowest deposit the holder of a savings- 
bank book can make; how, in short, ‘‘whena child 
asks for a bun you give him a postage stamp,’ 
which he sticks on one of the slips procurable 
from a post-office, and when he has twelve stamps 
in all, pays in the slip as a shilling to his account. 
But it is not so well known that in most board 
schools, and in outlying country districts, penny 
banks are in existence in direct connection with 
the Post Office. The deposit must not exceed a 
shilling, and the balance must never exceed / 5, 
and as soon as £1 is reached the depositor is 
advised to take out a savings-bank book of the 
ordinary character ; until that transfer is made the 
amount deposited is lumped with that of the 
others, and appears in the books of the depart- 
ment under the names of the trustees. The pass- 
books for these penny banks are supplied free of 
charge by the department, and last year over 
108,000 were sent out, 43,000 of which were 
specially printed with the name of the bank. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT. 


There can be no doubt of the good done by 
these penny banks among the children, and it is 
with the children that there is most chance of 
success in the future. It is not easy to get a 
grown Englishman suddenly to become thrifty. 
There was a time when no Englishman died in 
his bed, when he ended his days in his harness, 
when the idea of being a burden to his friends 
was sO repugnant to him that when he was past 
work he cut the broad arrow on his breast and 
threw himself into the sea. There were no paupers 
in pagan England! But things have changed 
considerably ; and yet the old habit of ignoring 
the possibility of ever being useless still survives ; 
and the modern man, never thinking of being 
crowded out, assumes either that his wage-earning 
career shall never receive a check, or that it is 
the business of his neighbours to keep him. 
And we even hear that “as it is to the advantage 
of these neighbours that I should save, why, 











therefore, should I save?” The man having 
none but selfish notions himself can see nothing 
but selfishness in the efforts of others; and it is 
in vain he is told that, taking even the lowest view, 
it is best for himself to be thrifty. 

Efforts have been made to take the bank to the 
depositors instead of waiting for the depositors 
to come to the bank. Clerks have visited large 
works on pay days ready to receive deposits. In 
some cases many a visit has been made and 
nothing has come of it. Last year an officer at- 
tended by invitation at eight different places where 
the hop-pickers were paid off. He was told by 
the pickers that they came to Kent to enjoy them- 
selves, and not to save money; and not one 
account could be opened for them. Sometimes a 
fair amount of success is met with. When Messrs. 
Lucas and Aird paid off their men engaged on 
the Suakin-Berber Railway, some post-office clerks 
attended at Lambeth to open what accounts they 
could, forthe amount to be paid was large, £ 9,500; 
and out of 375 men sixty-seven opened accounts, 
and £1,248 was invested. 

Other means have been adopted to spread the 
knowledge of the benefits offered by the Post 
Office Savings Bank, and many have been sug- 
gested. After all, the great thing is to appeal to 
self-interest, and to show, what indeed is the 
truth, that it is to the advantage of the individual 
more than to that of the race that he should do 
all he can to be independent of charity, and that 
the Post Office Savings Bank offers him the best 
means of investing his instalments at a rate of in- 
terest consistent with perfect security. It is some- 
times objected that the interest it offers, 2} per 
cent., is not high enough. The answer to that ob- 


jection is that the profit of the business, as shown 


by the balance sheet, is small, notwithstanding 
that the expenses are so well in hand that the cost 
of each transaction is but sevenpence, while the 
cost of each transaction in the competing trustee 
banks is half as much again. There is something 
quite refreshing in this cry for high interest on 
the part of such as call themselves “‘ keen poli- 
ticians.” There are men who declaim against 
the Civil Service, its work and its pensions, and 
yet send all their sons to share in that work and 
those pensions ; and there are others who declaim 
against “‘the injustice of the high rate of interest 
obtainable by the landholder and ¢ capitalist,” and 
yet invest their savings only in such enterprises 
where the “‘ unjust” rate of interest is promised. 
Such men, however, have at least learnt to save, and 
that is one great lesson the Englishman has to be 
taught. If we cannot teach it to him, we can at 
least teach it to his children, and it will be their 
business, and not ours, to make their politics 
square with their economy. 


WILLS AND NOMINATIONS. 


Passing the room where the matters regarding 


children under seven and the various changes 
caused by marriage are dealt with, we reach the 
“Deceased Duty.” Here come all the cases in 
which a depositor has died. As a rule the account 
is closed by the balance being withdrawn before 
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the death takes place, but a certain proportion of 
the balances, some 19,000 last year, are left to be 
distributed. In cases where the amount available 
is under £1, but little trouble is necessary for the 
representatives. In cases under £ 100 the “ Provi- 
dent Nominations and Small Intestacies” Act of 
1883 comes in effectively. Under this Act no less 
than 13,433 cases have up to nowoccurred. By it 
the depositor can nominate whom he chooses to 
receive the balance to his credit, and thus the 
cost of a will is avoided. The form can be had 
free from the Post Office, and by its use an im- 
mense amount of bother and detail is saved. For 
amounts over f 100 probate of a will is necessary, 
but of late years great changes have been made 
in the manner of obtaining probate, and now it 
is possible for any one to take a will to the de- 
partment in the south-east corner of the Somerset 
House Quadrangle, and there if the assets are 
under £ 300, prove it for forty-five shillings. 
Should the will deal with a total of less than 
£100, only fifteen shillings have to be paid; but 
should the assets be under that amount and be 
cash in the Savings Bank, a nomination paper 
takes the place of the will—and costs nothing. 
In cases where there is neither will nor nomina- 
tion, this department has to deal with each case 
on its merits and. divide the estate in accordance 
with the Statute of Distributions. 


ANNUITIES. 


And now, having killed the depositor, we will 
dive again into the basement, past the gas engine 
driving the dynamos for the electric light, in and 
out and round about, until we sight a back door, 
and thence find our way across a street to the 
newest branch of the Post Office Savings Bank, in 
which, if the said depositor had only done his 
duty to his wife and family, his name would be 
inscribed at much length. This is the last sec- 
tion of the correspondence branch that will now 
concern us, for with the “ discipline duty” and the 
“inquiry” we need not trouble, although they 
each claim a part of the staff. Its business is with 
annuities and lifeinsurance. It began onthe 17th 
of April, 1865, but it has been through the crisis 
of a Reform Bill, and, as a matter of fact, it first 
took shelter under the savings-bank wing, and 
began business as we now know it on the 3rd of 
June, 1884. 

With the old plan we need not concern our- 
selves ; let us confine all we have to say to what 
we see now. And first with regard to annuities, 
or, as they are sometimes cailed, pensions. Any 
person from the age of five can now buya pension 
to commence at once or at any age, payable out of 
the Government funds, by applying to any Post 
Office Savings Bank in the kingdom. Let us take 
the case of a man of thirty years of age requiring 
a pension of /'50 per year, and let us first assume 
that he is not in a position to pay down a capital 
sum, but is willing to buy the pension by instal- 
ments; and let us assume also that should he die 
before the commencement of the pension, or for 
any cause be unable to continue his instalments, 
he desires to have back all that he has invested. 








The amount he has to pay will of course depend 
on the interval he wishes to elapse before his 
pension begins. Supposing, then, that under 
these conditions he wishes to purchase a pension, 
the first half-yearly instalment of which will be 
paid him ten years hence—that is to say, he being 
thirty, his pension of / 50 is to begin when he is 
forty. All he has to do is to payin so much to his 
savings-bank account, that a sum of £71 13s. 4d. 
can be transferred annually to the annuity books 
until his annuity commences. Should he wish to 
arrange for his pension fifteen years in advance his 
annual instalment will be £42 14s. 2d. Should he 
wish to defer it for twenty years, he need only pay 
in per annum £27 14s. 2d. Should he wish to 
defer it for twenty-five years, he need only make 
his annual instalments 18 10s. 10d. Should he 
wish his pension to begin only when he reaches 
the age of sixty, then he has to keep up an annual 
instalment of £12 10s. These sums may sound 
high, but it should be understood that should he 
be unable to complete his payments the whole of 
the amount he has paid is returned to himself or 
his representatives. He, in fact, holds his capital 
sum within his control to the last minute, just as 
if he were an intending purchaser of an imme- 
diate #50 annuity, for which he would have to 
pay f 1,022 145. 2d. 

Should he, however, not care to have his money 
returned in the event of the unforeseen, another 
and much reduced scale is opento him. For a 
pension of £50, beginning to be payable at the 
end of ten years, he, a man of thirty, will have to 
pay an annual instalment of f 65 125. 6d.; for one 
beginning at the end of fifteen years, £ 36 17s. 6d.; 
for one beginning at the end of twenty years, 
#22 10s.; for one beginning at the end of 
twenty-five years, £13 19s. 2d.; for one begin- 
ning when he is sixty, £8 10s. 10d. Should he 
desire the pension to begin at once, he avoids 
all these annual instalments, and, as we have 
said, obtains his £50 per vear for life for his 
£1,022 14s. 2d. For younger ages the charge is 
greater, for older ages the charge is less, the pro- 
bability being that the pension will have to be 
paid for more years in the one case than the 
other. Annuity tables are the reverse of insur- 
ance tables. In the one the table is calculated 
on the annuitant’s drawings, in the other on the 
insurant’s premiums. One fact is easily remem- 
berable, and that is that a man of twenty-four for 
a penny a week can purchase himself a pension 
of £1 a year, beginning when he is fifty-four ; or, 
where the money is to be returned, a boy of ten, 
for a penny a week, can buy himself a pension of 
£1 per year, beginning when he is fifty. 

The tables and rates for cither men or women 
are published in the sixpenny Postal Guide, and 
are kept at every post-office, so that our few 
examples will suffice us. Of immediate annui- 
tants of both sexes, there were on the savings- 
bank books last December 9,496, representing 
pensions payable to the amount of £156,000, 
while there were under contract 810 deferred 
annuities, representing a future liability of over 
£16,000 perannum. The purchaser of an annuity, 
therefore, though he may be the first at any parti- 
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cular post-office, will be only one of ten thousand 
in the Savings Bank. 

The steps to be taken to procure an annuity are 
few and easy. The forms are all obtainable at any 
of the post-offices where bank business is con- 
ducted, at any of which any of the instalments can 
afterwards be paid. First of all, the applicant has 
to fill up a small form giving the date and place 
of his or her birth and the father and mother’s 
name, the particulars in fact of the birth certifi- 
cate which this form replaces, for on its receipt 
at headquarters it is sent off to Somerset House 
for comparison with the birth registers. Should 
he, however, have been born before the passing 
of the Registration Act of 1837, he must obtain 
an ordinary certificate. With this the applicant 
sends a form giving particulars as to the amount 
and kind of annuity he desires to purchase, and 
also the distinguishing marks of his savings- 
bank book, and as references he has to give the 
names of two householders. To the form is 
attached a declaration as to its truth, which has to be 
signed by the applicant and witnessed by the post- 
office clerk, and sent on by him to the central 
office. The referees are then communicated with 
as to their knowledge of the applicant’s age, and, 
all being well, the applicant is informed of the 
amount he has to pay. The amount is then paid 
through any of the Post Office Savings Banks, and 
the applicant informs the central office when and 
where he paid in the money, so that all chance of 
its going wrong is at once obviated. In reply, 
with the acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
money, a contract for the payment of the annuity 
is forwarded, and with it goes a form to be filled 
up in the event of the annuitant requiring the 
amount to be paid direct by warrant instead of 
being credited to his savings account. And on 
the second quarter-day after the receipt of the 
capital sum, or the last instalment, the warrant is 
duly forwarded; and when the annuitant dies the 
annuity, instead of stopping on the date of his 
death, goes on for another quarter from the last 
payment, and is paid to his representatives. 


INSURANCES. 


The life insurance section deals with the other 
side of the question. Here again the pay- 
ments are made through the pass-book, and if 
sufficient balance is at the account to pay the 
premium the amount is simply transferred. By 
an annual payment through life of a penny a week 
a man or woman, beginning at one-and-twenty, 
can insure £10 at death. This will give some 
notion of the power of the pence. But our best 
plan will be to take our man of thirty through his 
various opportunities as we did with the annuities. 
No insurance is undertaken for less than /'5 or 
more cog Soy: the most popular amounts being 
£5, £25, £50, and £100. In some cases £26 


is insured, which means that as for amounts over 
£25 there is no charge for the medical examina- 
tion, the insurer for the £26 gets his examination 
free. Suppose, then, that our man of thirty desires 
to insure his life for 100. He can pay a pre- 
mium through life of £2 7s.; or £2 145. 6d., 





stopping his payments at the age of sixty; or he 
can pay a lump sum, in lieu of annual premiums, 
of £46 13s. But he can also invest his money 
in another way. He can so insure his life that if 
he lives beyond a certain age the sum will be paid 
to him before his death. ‘Thus, by a payment of 
£79 he can insure £100 ten years hence, or 
sooner in case of death; for £70 10s. 6d. he can 
have his £100 paid to him fifteen years hence ; 
for £ 63 135. 6d. he can have it twenty years hence ; 
for £58 5s. he can have. it twenty-five years 
hence; for £54 2s. he can have it when he at- 
tains the age of sixty; for £ 48 18s.6¢. he can have it 
when he reaches seventy. And in all these cases, 
should he die before the time mentioned, the /'10@ 
will be paid to his representatives. And it will 
be paid immediately the claim is made out. This 
is the great characteristic of the Government sys- 
tem. The private offices have, most of them, their 
limit periods; some pay within three months, some 
pay within six months; but the Post Office pays 
at once on receipt of the probate, the nomination 
form, or whatever may be the authority. There 
is yet another advantage for the insurer's friends. 
Just as the pass-book is no security for a loan, so 
the insurer cannot raise money temporarily on his 
policy ; any assignment of it must be absolute, and 
registered in the books of the bank. Should, 
however, he be unable to continue his premiums, 
the surrender value of his policy can be returned 
to him. 

In this insurance section there were on the 
last day of last December 5,155 policies in force, 
representing sums assured to the amount of nearly 
£408,000. The amount seems small compared 
with the millions of the deposit department, but 
for life insurance business it is by no means trifling, 
and as a matter of fact the number of contracts, 
for insurances and annuities together, issued dur- 
ing the year by the Post Office is far above the 
average of the other offices. This is due to two 
causes—the superior security of the funds, and 
the greater simplicity of the entrance and pay- 
ments. 

At any savings bank the tables for both sexes 
can be seen and the forms obtained. The appli- 
cant fills up a proposal, giving two references as 
to the truth of its statements, and being witnessed 
by the post-office clerk. The referees are com- 
municated with regarding the proposer’s health, 
his temperate habits, his age, and the health of 
his family. The proposer then receives an order 
to present himself, if deemed necessary, for medi- 
cal examination to one of the local doctors. All 
being satisfactory he receives an order to pay in 
the amount of premium with a request to imme- 
diately inform the central office of the number of 
his pass-book, and the date and place of payment 
of the money. And then the contract, or policy, 
duly stamped, follows in a day or so. Henceforth 
at any post-office the insurant can pay his pre- 
mium. Ten days before the premium is due a 
notice is sent to the address he gives that the same 
is payable, and a transfer of the amount is on the 
day named made from his deposit account to his 
insurance account. After the sending ‘in of the 
opening forms, he has only to keep sufficient 
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balance in the Savings Bank to meet his pre- 
miums, and no one but the postmasters who 
receive his deposit, need know that his life is 
insured. 

POSSIBILITIES. 


It is thus possible for our man of thirty to 
have £200 to his credit on his deposit account, 
and £300 to his credit on his stock account. 
The interest on his deposit account will be 
£3 15s., that on his stock account will be £9 
making £12 15s. together. He can insure his life 
for £ 100 and pay the premium, £2 7s., out of his 
interest, and with the £10 odd remaining he can 
buy a pension of £40 a year, beginning when he 


is sixty, but making sure of the return of the 
money at any time he chooses till his instal- 


ments are paid up. He thus can stand in the 
books of the Post Office Savings Bank as worth 
£ 600, and when he is sixty years of age be in re- 
ceipt of an income from it, in pension and interest, 
of £50 a year. 

And the British Government is his banker. It 
holds itself directly responsible to him for his 
deposit balance, his stock balance, his insurance, 
and his annuity; and his bank is the biggest in the 
world; his stock is the steadiest in the world; 
and his insurance office is the wealthiest in the 
world. 

W. J. GORDON. 





THE UTILISATION OF WASTE. 


. III. —SHODDY. 


T has been customary to refer to the finding of 

a heap of rubbish in a Liverpool warehouse, 

by the late Sir Titus Salt, and his turning it 

to such splendid and profitable account, as a 

happy accident. This, however, is not an accurate 

way of speaking of that discovery, any more than 

it would be to say that it was a happy accident 

when Sir Isaac Newton saw an apple falling from 

the tree at Woolsthorpe, and out of it came the 

principle of gravitation ; or the water boiling in a 

tea-kettle at Glasgow, which suggested to Watt 
the condensing steam-engine. 

Sir Titus Salt, then plain “‘ Mr.,” had been for 
a long time on the look-out for waste materials 
capable of being turned to account. He was 
once found by some members of his family 
picking up pieces of seaweed, which he care- 
fully examined, and twisted and rubbed them, 
spreading their fibres in the palm of his hand. 
When asked cf what he was in search he quietly 
said, ‘‘I have been trying whether this stuff could 
be manufactured ; but it won’t do!” 

Shortly after that he was passing through one 
of the dock warehouses in Liverpool, and his 
quick eye caught sight of a huge pile of dirty- 
looking bales with here and there a rent in 
them that disclosed their contents. This pile of 
stuff happened to be over three hundred bales 
of alpaca wool sent from Peru, in the hope that 
some English manufacturer would buy it, but 
the firm to whom it was consigned had failed 
to do anything with it, and were just on the 
point of returning it to South America. Mr. 
Titus Salt pulled out some of the material and 
examined it critically, and afterwards took some 
home to Bradford in his pocket-handkerchief, 
where he scoured and combed it with his own 
hands. His conviction that it could be put to 
use was deepened, and although his father and 
other friends did all they could to dissuade him 
from having anything to do with it, he bought the 
whole lot for cightpence a pound. 


| 





Out of this so-called happy accident we see a 
beautiful town, one of the finest factories in the 
world, a contented and industrious population, 
all the outcome in course of time of the heap of 
apparently useless bales in a dock warehouse. 
The memory of the late Sir Titus Salt will ever 
be fragrant in Saltaire, as it deserves to be. 

I do not purpose following up the history of 
the alpaca industry, but shall devote the present 
paper to another textile, or at least an article 
used largely in the textile trades, but which, 
unfortunately, bears the much abused name of 
‘‘shoddy.” Now, everything flimsy or untrust- 
worthy in any trade is termed “shoddy.” Middle- 
class families imitating their betters have the 
same word applied to them, and so this injurious 
term has stuck fast, still remains, and is used by 
many as a reproach, who know or care little of its 
origin, or whether they calumniate a worthy 
article of trade. Shoddy, instead of being only a 
synonym for upstart wealth, or fraudulent acts of 
manufacturers, is the name of a very useful com- 
modity. 

It is simply the product of “ soft” woollen rags, 
new or old, torn by machinery into fibre, suitable, 
when mixed in certain proportions with wool or 
cotton, or both together, to be respun and woven 
into cloth. A variety of the same material, finer 
but much shorter, coarser in staple, is from 
“‘hard” woollens, such as broadcloths, and is 
called “‘ mungo.” 

The trade has been in existence for about forty 
or fifty years, and is supposed to have originated 
from somebody having noticed the effect of rats 
eating, or rather gnawing at rags and pulling 
them into shreds. This led to a man setting his 
brains to work to see if this could not be done to 
advantage. Ossett, Batley, and Dewsbury, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, are literally built upon 
shoddy—that is, they have developed and thriven 
out of this industry; and at the present time there 
are thousands engaged in the trade, and the 
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amount of capital represented in it is very consi- 
derable. 

The collection of rags throughout the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, and all European countries, 
represents a trade positively bewildering in its 
extent and ramifications. Our imports of rags 
into this country during 1885 were as follows: 
Woollen rags £ 681,995, for use chiefly in the 
shoddy trade, and of linen and cotton rags, for use 
in the making of paper, £ 466,928, making a total 
of £:1,148,923. Rags are the common emblem of 
poverty, and to say that a man is in a ragged 
condition is about the worst thing which can be 
said of him; but rags are a great source of 
wealth, and the ragman’s basket supplies mate- 
rials for many manufactures. Rags vary in value, 
according to the district from whence they 
come. London rags are finer and cleaner than 
rags from the North of England, and fetch a 
higher price. 

The first process at the Yorkshire shoddy fac- 
tories is that of sorting, and this is done by girls, 
who are very dexterous, and with practised eye 
listinguish at a glance different shades of colour, 
and can by a touch of the fingers select rapidly 
he different qualities, such as those pieces all 
wool from pieces composed of woollen and 


otton, and these are placed into different baskets. 
As mentioned above, the coarser kinds are called 
“mungo,” and the better quality ‘‘shoddy.” In 
the further sorting the woollen pieces are sepa- 
rated from the cotton by two processes, one by 
vitriol and water—the vitriol burning the cotton 


and leaving the wool—and the other method by 
placing the rags in a revolving cage inside a 
boiler, with the steam all round, and placing 
chemicals into the boiler by means of a pump, 
and the chemicals destroy the cotton. After this 
the rags are put into a revolving pan to squeeze 
che water out of them, then they are placed into a 
machine and shaken by means of a willow, the 
sotton-dust falling away by this means, and the 
wool is left. 

The rags are then placed into a machine called 
a “devil,” and torn to shreds. ‘They are then 
mixed in another machine, and one of the most 
important branches of the trade then enters into 
the manufacture, that of blending different quali- 
ties and colours. There are some 2,000 different 
shades of cloth, and on receiving a bit of wool or 
cloth, the manufacturers can match it to a nicety, 
both in shade and quality. 

A manufacturer once had a blend of shoddy 
produced in a peculiar way, and for which he had 
a great demand. His factory chimney fell, and 
some of the lime in the mortar dropped into the 
dye-pan. This gave a peculiar shade, and the cloth 

old at once, and there was a demand for more, 
but the manufacturer said that he could not make 
his chimney fall again to procure it. When by 
accident or otherwise a good shade or quality is 
/btained, the one fortunate enough to discover it 
tries to keep the secret to himself as long as 
possible. The manufacturers are in fact naturally 
chary at giving any information about this trade. 

The origin of the word ‘“‘mungo” is interesting. 
For the finer kind of shoddy there was evidently 








a market, but for the coarser kind, mungo, there 
was a doubt, and one man said to another that 
‘it wouldn’t go.” The reply of the man was in 
the Yorkshire vernacular that it ‘‘mun go” 
must go), and go it did, much to the benefit of 
Ossett and its neighbouring towns. 

The materials are so thoroughly cleansed in the 
manufacture that no trace of impurity remains; 
and in fact there is about as much foundation for 
objection on this point as in the case of writing- 
paper, the rags of which it is made, perhaps, once 
fluttered on the filthiest and most diseased human 
subjects. They are entirely regenerated in the 
various processes, and it is quite unprofitable to 
inquire into their antecedents. 

I may say, in describing a little more fully the 
processes through which the rags pass, when the 
wool rags are dyed and blended thev are put 
through another machine, called a carding-engine, 
which has cylinders covered with wire cards. 
These wire cards open out the threads in the wool, 
a process known as “scribbling,” which brings it 
back to its original state, laying out the fibre or 
staple, and the length of the staple determines 
the quality. The wool is afterwards spun into 
threads and rewoven into cloth. This is after- 
wards scoured, and then “milled,” which is a 
process of felting. 

Some cloth only just smells the new wool which 
should be mixed with the shoddy, and of course 
this will not wear, a method of business which 
has brought the trade into bad repute. This bad 
name which has clung to the trade dates back to 
1860 and 1861, when the United States Govern- 
ment, finding it impossible, in the unprepared state 
of the country, to obtain sufficient blue army 
cloths, was forced to use whatever kinds could be 
found on hand orobtained. Unscrupulous manu- 
facturers made the much-needed goods, introduc- 
ing sixty and even eighty per cent. of shoddy, the 
results being large gain to them; the cloths lasted 
but a very short time, and on inquiry being made 
the mischief was traced to its source. 

The actual truth is, the woollen goods skil- 
fully manufactured, and containing not over thirty- 
three per cent. of shoddy, equal in appearance and 
for wear those made from pure wool. ‘The finish 
of faced goods thus made is generally very fine, 
for the shorter and medium fibres of the shoddy 
mixing with the longer ones of the wool felt into 
a closer fabric, allow a better, smoother “pile” 
to be raised, sheared, and pressed to a fine face. 
Many spinners also maintain that from such mix- 
ture they can form a much more even, if not quite 
so fine a thread as from all wool. This being the 
case—and it is susceptible of proof—any one can 
readily see what a vast advantage to the world the 
use of this article has been in assisting the wool 
product, which is notoriously short in fibre, and 
in employing many persons as well as in diminish- 
ing the cost of goods to the consumer. 

rhe greatly extended use of woollen goods in 
place of linen for summer use which has marked 
the past twenty years, and the much greater 
demand for clothing consequent upon the im- 
proved condition of working men, who want the 
medium and cheaper grades, has been the making 
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of this trade. The discovery of shoddy and 
mungo out of old rags was thus a very fortunate 
one, for it is quite probable that the cost of 
woollen goods, had there not been these commo- 
dities, would have been nearly double the present 
rates. Many of the lower-priced grades of woollen 
goods contain fifty per cent. or more of shoddy, 
and many of the finer kinds known as “all-wool” 
have in them a proportion of this mixture. By 
the aid of these substances handsome, medium, 
and low-priced goods are made for decent cloth- 
ing, which textile fabrics could not have been 
produced except at far higher rates. 

Large quantities of shoddy wool are exported 
to various parts of the world, Germany and Russia 
taking large quantities from us. 

The trade is very much subdivided, a large 
number being simply rag merchants. Any one 
going through one of these rag warehouses would 
probably be shown some of the sortings, and be 
told that this is from stockings, that from ladies’ 
jackets or from worsted coatings. 

Very large contracts are sometimes received in 
Ossett and the other shoddy towns for our army 
and navy, and for other countries. I was shown 
recently some cloth for the Turkish army, in 
which there was one part good wool to twenty 
parts shoddy—* good enough to be shot at,” the 
manufacturer slyly remarked. 

Shoddy, again, is used very largely in other 
trades. The cheaper grades of felt hats have a 





large percentage of this substance in them. - As to 
carpets, it is well known into what vast propor- 
tions that trade has grown within the past fifteen 
years, and it needs no argument to prove the fact 
that millions of persons in moderate circumstances 
now use that article, whose immediate ancestors 
would have considered such luxury ruinous or 
impossible. The larger proportion of the medium 
grades of all ingrain carpets, having in them such 
colours as black, brown, ruby, and dark green, are 
composed of yarn containing not a fibre of pure 
wool, but wholly made from torn-up carpets, the 
original length of staple of the wool allowing the 
shoddy to be respun alone. A similar statement 
might be made with regard to other kinds of carpets. 
We should not have seen the parlours, dining- 
rooms, and bedrooms of the industrious working 
classes nicely carpeted as they now generally are, 
had the despised shoddy not come to the assist- 
ance of wool, and it is no unfair thing to claim 
that shoddy—though there may be abuses in its 
employment—should be assigned a place among 
those substances which in this generation have 
had a potent influence in improving the condition 
of the middle and poorer classes of society 
throughout the civilised world. 

The cry of ‘Any old rags to sell?” may not bea 
very musical one, but it will be seen from what 
has been stated that the humble ragseller fulfils a 
very useful place in our social system. 

THOMAS GREENWOOD. 





THE STORY OF THE WHITE FLAG. 


HERE is a tract of country in Kirkcudbright 
called the Glenkins, from the River Ken, 
which traverses it. ‘This secluded district, 

so justly celebrated for its wild and beautiful 
scenery, has inspired minstrel and poet; and for 
a native of the south-western province to admit 
that he has never visited it, is considered to be 
equivalent to a confession on his part that he has 
no love for the picturesque. 

The stranger attracted thither by the fame of 
its pastoral charms has a fine view afforded him 
as he passes along the opposite bank of the silvery 
Ken, about two miles to the north-west of the 
straggling village of Dalry, of the fertile lands 
and ancient house of Earlston—the latter a tall 
square tower, having over its doorway the date 
1653. It is entirely surrounded by sombre woods, 
which, combined with its time-worn turrets, de- 
serted aspect, and the musical rush of ‘‘ Earlston 
Linn,” powerfully impress the spectator with 
melancholy, and recall to his thoughts times and 
scenes that have long since departed. 

In former days this now ruined castle was the 
seat of Sir William Gordon of Earlston’s ancestors, 
who figured prominently among the Covenanters, 
and won for themselves an honoured name for 
their patriotism and their unswerving devotion to 
the cause of the Covenant. 





From an early period, we are told, the Gordons 
favoured the doctrines of Wycliffe, and having 
in their possession a New Testament in English, 
they used to read from it at their meetings held 
in the neighbouring woods of Airds. 

During the lifetime of William Gordon, who 
was the first of the family who suffered for his 
religious opinions, Earlston Castle was converted 
into a garrison for Bannatyne and his troopers, 
and its persecuted master, being compelled to seek 
for safety elsewhere, constructed for himself a 
hiding-place in the depths of the forest, in which 
he and his son Alexander frequently found shelter 
when the dragoons were in the neighbourhood. 

So skilfully was this retreat contrived, and so 
dense the brushwood surrounding it, that it 
remained undiscovered by the enemy in the per- 
secuting times; and although its existence had 
been handed down by tradition among the inha- 
bitants of the district, no one could tell of its 
whereabouts; and it was only discovered in long 
after years by an inhabitant of Dalry when search- 
ing the woods in the neighbourhood of the castle. 

Evil days had fallen upon Scotland when the 
Gordons, father and son, had to flee for refuge to 
this humble asylum in the heart of the forest. 
The spirit of persecution was abroad during the 
reign of the second Charles, and led on by such 
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men as Claverhouse, Grierson of Lag, Dalyell, 
and Bruce, the merciless troopers, following the 
example of their leaders, wrought numberless 
deeds of cruelty, remembrance of which has not 
as yet faded away from the hearts of the Scottish 
peasantry. Numerous anecdotes of the “Killing- 
time” are still in circulation among the people of 
the moorland districts, especially in the south- 
west of Scotland, whose ancestors were of the 
number of those who suffered for their adhesion 
to Covenanting principles, 
‘© When mountain glens were tragedies,” 
and 
‘* They dared not in the face of day 

To worship God, nor even in the dead of night, 

Save when the mighty storm raged fierce ; 

Then dauntlessly the scattered few would meet 

In some deep dell by rocks o’er-canopied, 

To hear the voice—their faithful pastor’s voice.” 


It does not fall within the compass of this paper 
to discuss the broader principles involved in this 
struggle. The Covenanters, in common with the 
men of every party, had themselves much to learn 
of the true nature of religious liberty. But all are 
agreed that the annalsof these so-styled “‘ Slaughter 
Years” are indeed melancholy records of suffer- 
ing and of crime. Nowhere throughout the 


length and breadth of Scotland did the fires of 
persecution rage with fiercer flame than in the 
south-western districts, which were at that stormy 
period of our national history hunted over by 


bands of wild and reckless soldiery, eager for the 
discovery and punishing of the men they called 
rebels, and utterly regardless for the most part of 
the amount of suffering they entailed on women 
and children left widowed and fatherless. 

While poring over some of the numerous and 
deeply interesting books of Covenanting litera- 
ture, how cheering it is, amidst the general 
gloom, to alight upon an incident telling of timely 
warning given by a friendly foe, or of faith loyally 
kept at all risks and under every circumstance. 

The following story of the ‘‘ White Flag” be- 
longs to the latter class, and is here reproduced, 
as it affords a pleasing instance of a victory 
crowned by mercy, and of a promise given in the 
hour of defeat regarded as sacred. 


On the evening of the 23rd of June, 1679, when 
the rays of the setting sun were falling on Both- 
well Bridge, where but a few hours before the 
Covenanters had fought what was fated to be 
their last battle with their enemies, and had sus- 
tained a signal defeat, a tall, fine-looking young 
man might have been seen leaning against a 
neighbouring tree, with his hand on his horse’s 
bridle, gazing mournfully on the scene around. 

This was Alexander Gordon of Earlston, who, 
after having fought in the ranks of the Cove- 
nanters, had come to take a farewell look at the 
fatal field ere returning to his native county of 
Galloway. 

Of those who had taken part in the morning’s 
conflict only the dead remained—silent witnesses 
of the terrible nature of the struggle in which 





they had so recently been engaged. ‘The surviv- 
ing Covenanters were everywhere seeking safety 
in flight, and the martial music of the conquering 
Royalists even yet sounded faintly in the distance. 

While gazing sadly on the sun-lit faces of the 
slain who lay at his feet, young Gordon stooped 
and picked up a piece of linen which, blood- 
stained and torn, covered the breast of one of 
these. This on inspection proved to be a banner 
bearing the words— 


** For the parish of Dalry, 
For Reformation of Church and State 
According to the word of God and 
Our Covenants.” 


Looking more intently than he had yet done on 
the face of the dead man, Mr. Gordon recognised 
in him the son of one of his father’s tenants, who, 
like the rest of his family, was a devoted adherent 
of the cause for which he had yielded up his life. 

With a deep sigh he secured the memento of a 
conflict shamefully lost through fiery misguided 
zeal and internal divisions, and, drawing his hat 
down over his eyes, remounted his horse and 
slowly quitted the spot now fraught with such 
bitter memories of treachery and defeat. 

““Thank God,” he said, in a broken whisper, 
“that my father was not here! This sight would 
have broken his heart had he escaped the foe- 
man’s sword in the battle.” 

While making his way slowly along the yet 
crowded streets of Hamilton, the Covenanting 
leader felt the pressure of a man’s hand on his 
arm. Looking round to make sure whether this 
was accidental or otherwise, much to his distress 
he found himself face to face with Robert Arm- 
strong, the father of the youth whom he had just 
left lying stiff and stark on Bothwell Bridge. 

“‘ Stay, sir, stay, I beseech you!” said the man 
in a hurried whisper ; “ you ride up this street at 
the peril of your life. A party of Claver’s 
dragoons are but a little way in advance of you, 
and Nisbet with a score or two of his blood- 
hounds are in the lane to your right searching all 
the houses for rebels, as they call us, poor mis- 
guided creatures that they are!” 

“What must I do, then?” said Earlston: 
“situated as I am, it seems to me that escape is 
well-nigh impossible.” 

“* Follow me, sir, and we'll cheat them yet.” 

“* But what of my faithful Nancy ? for she must 
not be allowed to become the property of some 
one of our enemies.” 

As he spoke young Gordon fondly patted the 
neck of his bonnie brown mare, that had borne 
him in safety from the field of battle. 

“* She will be well looked after,” replied Arm- 
strong, at the same time that he beckoned on a 
young man who stood some little distance off. 

On the lad’s approach, Earlston having dis- 
mounted, Armstrong gave him the bridle-reins 
and told him at once to take the mare to the 
Hamilton Arms, and tell the landlord to take 
every care of her for the sake of the good cause 
and of the young master of Earlston. ‘‘ And now, 
sir, you come with me,” and Armstrong darted up 
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a narrow close, and, opening the door of the first 
cottage that presented itself, admitted Mr. Gor- 
don, who had followed closely on his steps. 

In the small, low-roofed kitchen in which they 
speecily found themselves there stood a cradle, 
wherein lay a curly-headed infant, then being 
rocked to sleep by a young and comely matron, 
who rose to her feet and dropped a reverential 
curtsey on Gordon’s entrance, for well she knew 
from his warlike garb and sorrowful air that he 


belonged to the party who were in arms in behalf 


of their liberties, and who had been smitten that 
day with a great and terrible slaughter. 

At sight of the cradle and the buxom mother a 
happy thought suggested itself to Armstrong. 

‘“‘ Haste ye,” he said to the woman, who was an 
old and intimate acquaintance of his own— 
** haste ye and dress Mr. Gordon of Earlston in 
some of your woman’s gear, and let Azm be rock- 
ing the cradle when the troopers come and search 
your house as they are searching others farther 
doon the toon. Haste ye, I say, an’ no stand 
staring there unless ye wish to see my master’s 
son a corpse on your ain hearthstone !” 

Thus adjured, the young gudewife, Mrs. Somer- 
ville by name, who had now somewhat recovered 
from the astonishment into which she had been 
thrown at sight of the handsome young man 
thus suddenly introduced into her presence, sped 
to a chest which stood in a corner, and, opening 
it, drew forth from its depths the necessary articles 
of feminine apparel. 

Whilst taking off his coat in order that he might 
with the greater ease invest himself with the 
**short gown”—which formed then, as it does 
now, a portion of the upper dress of the women 
of Scotland—Earlston, forgetful for the moment 
of the linen banner which he had secreted be- 
neath it, allowed it to fall on the floor at his 
feet. Armstrong naturally stooped to pick it up, 
for the purpose of restoring it to its owner. Sud- 
denly he started, and gazed in heart-stricken 
silence on the blood-stained relic. 

“For the parish of Dalry—” he had read thus 
far when a mist came over his eyes, and he 
staggered back against the wall, covering his face 
with his hands. 

““My son! my son! Oh, sir, tell me, does he 
yet live ?” 

*‘ Alas, no! like many another brave fellow, he 
lies dead on Bothwell Bridge,” said Earlston, in 
tones of deep compassion; ‘‘and as his was the 


hand that bore this banner to the battle, and his: 


the breast. it covered when he fell beneath the 
side of the dragoon who lies beside him, I saved 
it for you; here, keep it in remembrance of your 
brave son, who nobly fought and died in defence 
of the Covenant.” 

Karlston placed the standard in the hands of 
the bereaved father, who, gazing on it with tearful 
eyes, gave utterance to a pious ‘God's will be 
done,” and staggered out into the street and on 
towards the bridge, where lay his dead and much- 
loved son. 

A little later on in the evening, when the 
triumphant Royalists, with ribald jests and clang- 
ing spurs, burst into Mrs. Somerville’s cottage, 














the sole inmates of the kitchen proved to be two 
women, one of whom, Mrs. Somerville, was seated 
near to the window engaged in knitting a stocking, 
while the other sat rocking a cradle in which a 
baby lay calmly asleep. 

The scene, if a homely one, was suggestive of 
that peace and contentment which are not un- 
frequently the portion of Scotland’s respectable 
poor, and happily the rough soldiery were suffi- 
ciently impressed by it to depart without institut- 
ing their wonted rigorous search. 

At the expiry of a week spent by Earlston in 
the seclusion of Mrs. Somerville’s humble cottage, 
Armstrong brought the welcome tidings to his 
now impatient young master that Hamilton and 
its neighbourhood were at length freed from 
the presence of the dragoons. ‘They had for the 
most part betaken themselves to the south- 
western districts, there to continue their search 
after those of the fugitives from Bothwell who 
had once more sought the shelter of their distant 
moorland homes, or the yet greater security 
afforded them by the gloomy solitudes of Crichupe 
Linn, and those deep and thickly-wooded ravines 
and glens so frequently to be met with in the 
parish of Closeburn and other wild and picturesque 
localities. 

In spite of the warning given him by his faith- 
ful attendant as to the danger he incurred in 
returning to Galloway, young Gordon was not 
to be dissuaded from making the attempt, being 
desirous to rejoin his father, whom he had left 
in the previously mentioned retreat he had caused 
to be constructed for their mutual safety in 
the bonnie woods of Earlston. In compliance, 
however, with Armstrong’s entreaties, he con- 
sented that his horse should for the present 
remain in its comfortable quarters at the Hamil- 
ton Arms, as by his making his return journey 
on foot he would be less likely to excite the 
observation he was above all things anxious to 
avoid. 

Under the favouring cloud of night Earlston 
quitted the cottage which had afforded him shelter 
in the hour of his need, in company with Arm- 
strong, who, added to his natural desire to rejoin 
his wife and family, was concerned for the safety 
of his young master, to whom he was much 
attached. 

Arrived in Dumfriesshire, in obedience to a 
previously formed resolution, young Gordon at 
once made forthe mansion house of Craigdarroch, 
situated in the parish of Glencairn, whose stout- 
hearted owner was not only an old family friend, 
but a warm partisan of the Covenanting party. 
Known to be such, he was a marked man, and 
one to whom his enemies were determined to 
show no quarter should he ever be fated to fall 
into their hands. 

Such a misfortune had well-nigh befallen him, 
for when riding one fine summer's morning on a 
high-spirited and powerful steed at some distance 
from his own house, as he arrived at the opening 
of a stone dyke through which the road passed 
he suddenly found himself confronted by a party 
of dragoons who had been set to watch his move- 
ments. 
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The commander of the troopers, who seemed 
to have been acquainted with his person, cried 
out at sight of him, ‘‘ Guard the gap!” 

“T’ll guard the gap!” shouted Craigdarroch, 
who at the same time turned his horse’s head and 
rode off at a furious pace. 

Away went the soldiers in pursuit of him, and 
Craigdarroch, perceiving that escape was impos- 
sible should he keep to the high road, dashed into 
the River Cairn, then in full flood through recent 
heavy rains. 

When landed on the opposite bank two of the 
nine girths by which the saddle* was secured 
were found to be ruptured by the bound with 
which his gallant steed placed him in safety. 
Perceiving this, the dragoons shouted, “‘ Now you 
are our prisoner!” 

“Not yet!” retorted the gallant Craigdarroch, 
with a laugh at his enemies’ discomforture, “‘ for 
although two of the bands are broken, there yet 
remain seven stout and firm, and now I dare you 
to the pursuit! Throw yourselves into that roar- 
ing tide and follow me!” an invitation of which 
the disappointed dragoons did not avail them- 
selves. 

Ferguson of Craigdarroch, as previously stated, 
always maintained a friendly attitude towards the 
Covenanters, and shielded them from the ven- 
geance of their enemies whenever it lay in his 
power todo so. It is told of him that it was his 
wonted custom to ride almost daily to different 
parts of the district in which he resided, and to 
gather what information he could as to the present 
circumstances of the nonconformists and afford 
them the necessary protection. On these occa- 
sions he always rode armed, as was the custom of 
the times, in order that he might be prepared in 
case of emergency. 

He was setting out on one of these friendly 
expeditions when Gordon of Earlston overtook 
him in the avenue not far from his house. 

A shade crossed the laird’s face at sight of him, 
and it was a sorrowful greeting he bestowed on 
the son of his old and highly esteemed friend. 

“TI would rather you were fifty miles on the 
other side of the border than see you here in this 
hornet’s-nest. Ay, Alexander, lad, these are 
terrible times for you poor Whigs,” were the 
words which accompanied the warm pressure of 
his hand. 

“Then things have not improved during my 
absence ?” said Earlston. 

“Worse, worse! a hundred times worse since 
the Bothwell affair! Claverhouse, Lag, Dalzell of 
Glenae, and other leaders as wild and reckless as 
themselves, are scouring the country in all direc- 
tions in search of members of your party, and 
thieving and shooting are the order of the day. 
And where are you going to, that I find you 
walking abroad thus boldly in these dangerous 
parts ?” 

In reply Earlston acquainted him with his in- 
tention to throw himself on his and his good 
lady’s hospitality until he could ascertain by 
means of Armstrong whether his father yet re- 
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* This identical saddle is said to be preserved at Craigdarroch. 








mained in his retreat in Earlston woods, where 
he had left him on his setting out for the Battle of 
Bothwell Bridge. 

“‘ Your father’s son is heartily welcome to such 
entertainment as I can give you,” said the kind- 
hearted laird, “‘and fain would I hope that Earl- 
ston has not ventured beyond the retreat you 
speak of, for Claverhouse and his dragoons are 
scouring Galloway in quest of ‘ malignants,’ and 
many a poor fellow has been deprived of his life 
at their hands.” 

This last piece of intelligence made young 
Gordon painfully anxious as to his father’s safety, 
and he at once dispatched Armstrong to apprise 
him of his being at Craigdarroch, and of his 
anxiety to rejoin him. 

In less than a week Armstrong returned the 
bearer of terrible tidings. William Gordon of 
Earlston, the tender husband and father, the 
zealous and devoted Covenanter, had been killed— 
murdered by a party of English dragoons while 
they were scouring the country in quest of fugi- 
tives from Bothwell. 

It was with a sorrowful heart that, immediately 
on receipt of the sad intelligence of his father’s 
death, Alexander Gordon, now the head of the 
house of Earlston, and possessor of the broad 
lands which stretched for miles along the valley 
of the Ken, prepared to set out on foot for the 
castle which owned him for its lord. In vain his 
entertainer besought him to remain at Craig- 
darroch until it had been ascertained that he 
could prosecute his journey in safety; vainly his 
lady added her entreaties that he would not heed- 
lessly endanger the life now rendered doubly 
valuable to his country and cause by reason of the 
terrible loss he had been called upon to sustain. 
No arguments of theirs, however forcibly urged, 
caused him to falter in his resolution at once to 
proceed to Earlston, in order by his presence to 
afford comfort and consolation to his afflicted rela- 
tives. 

He had no fears for his safety, he said, when 
urged by his host and hostess at least to provide 
himself with a suitable escort in case of attack, 
and not thus to venture forth alone on his perilous 
enterprise ; true, he should be alone, but “the 
farther from men the nearer to God,” and he had 
placed himself in His keeping. 

A tender farewell exchanged between the 
friends, and with a “God speed and protect you” 
bestowed on him by way of a parting benediction, 
Earlston set forth on his solitary expedition. 

The day was oppressively warm, and ere he had 
proceeded many miles on his way he recognised 
the necessity there was for his taking some repose 
ere prosecuting his journey. The amount of 
fatigue he had undergone within the last few days, 
combined with the severe shock imparted to his 
system by the sad news of his father’s terribly 
sudden fate, combined to create in him a sense of 
lassitude and depression painful in the extreme. 

Dragging his weary limbs to the brink of a 
neighbouring burn, the exhausted Covenanter 
drank gratefully of its sparkling water, and then 
throwing himself on the turf by its side, sought a 
temporary oblivion in slumber from the rush of 
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maddening thoughts which crowded fast upon 
his overwrought brain. 

He slept he knew not how long, when he was 
awoke from his state of blissful forgetfulness by 
the smart touch of a whip on his face. To look 
up and then start hastily to his feet with the instinct 
of preservation strong upon him, was the work of 
an instant, for Earlston knew himself to be in the 
presence of a powerful and unscrupulous foe, no 
other than the dreaded Dalzell of Glenae, who, 
mounted on horseback, with a retainer behind 
him, was gazing down on him with stern eyes and 
frowning brows. 

** And it is thus we meet, Alexander Gordon, I 
in the ranks of loyalty and order, while you—you, 
my friend of former days, have thought fit to ally 
yourself with a set of rebellious Whigs.” 

“Say rather the noblest of patriots, whose 
names will be held worthy of being re- 
eorded in the proudest page of our country’s 
history; not so with those of the men with whom 
you, Glenae, have associated yourself, for they 
are bloodthirsty and cruel.” 

Here Dalzell waxed furious. Thrusting at 
Gordon with his sword, ‘‘ Yield yourself my pri- 
soner,” he shouted, ‘‘and that without further 
parley.” 

‘“‘ Never,” said Gordon, in his turn grasping his 
weapon, and preparing to act on the defensive. 
“You enemy of all that is just and good, rather 
would I die a thousand deaths than yield myself 
prisoner to such as you.” 

‘“‘ This, then, for thee, proud braggart,” shouted 
Dalzell, and springing from his steed he advanced 
upon Earlston with his ponderous glaive, and 
sought to deal him a blow which for a certainty 
would have deprived him of his life. Stepping 
nimbly aside, Earlston parried the descending 
stroke, and ere his adversary could ward off his 
attack he sprang upon him, and, with a skilful 
movement striking the sword out of Dalzell’s 
hand, bent forward, and raising the glittering 
blade, encountered him fiercely with his own 
weapon. 

Finding himself thus unexpectedly at the mercy 
of his foe, Dalzell implored for mercy. 

“I will spare you on one condition,” said 
Gordon. 

“‘ You have only to name it,” was the reply. 

“It is a very simple one: merely this—that 
when in pursuit of the Covenanters, or when you 
come to surprise a conventicle, you see a white 
flag displayed on a staff, you cease from the pur- 
suit and refuse to invade it.” 

In order to secure his personal safety, Dalzell 
at once agreed to the conditions, and proceeded 
sullenly on his way without further remark. 

After having returned thanks to God for the 
victory he had obtained over the fierce Dalzell, 
and for the boon which had been granted him in 
regard to his friends, Earlston at once made for 
some of their hiding-places and acquainted them 
with the condition on which he had granted 
Dalzell his life. 

As may well be imagined, the story of the 
encounter and of its results soon spread far and 
wide among the adherents of the Covenant, so 














that any party when attacked in future by this 
persecuting commander might know to exhibit 
the flag and thus escape the threatened danger. 

Frequently in his after expeditions was Dalzell 
frustrated in his designs by the white flag, which, 
now tied to the end of a shepherd’s crook, or 
fastened to some solitary wanderer’s staff, streamed 
in the breeze and recalled to his mind his promise 
made when menaced by instant death, and caused 
him to desist from his meditated charge and to 
prevent his men from trampling down and killing 
the people. 

Much the fierce troopers must have chafed and 
wondered at this inexplicable clemency on the 
part of their formerly unscrupulous leader, for it 
is supposed that the secret of the conditions on 
which Earlston spared his life was carefully pre- 
served by Dalzell, as the circumstances might 
have caused him to be regarded with contempt 
and suspicion. Be that as it may, so frequently 
was the token displayed when Glenae was out 
with his troopers, that this stern leader was, like 
his men, amazed and perplexed, for he fondly 
imagined that their encounter and agreement 
had also been confined to the breast of his oppo- 
nent. 

In spite, however, of his ill-conéealed vexation 
on finding himself so often turned from his pur- 
pose by the white flag of peace, it is affirmed 
that in no one instance was Dalzell known to 
break his promise. Although a persecutor, and 
a very cruel one, yet gratitude to his oppponent, 
whose victory over him had been tempered 
with mercy, caused him loyally to adhere to his 
word. 

Thus many a poor peasant was saved from a 
sharp and sudden death, and numberless con- 
venticles held on the lone heath and in solitary 
glen were allowed to remain unmolested at sight 
of the agreed upon signal of the “‘ White Flag.”’* 

E. G. 


Slovember, 


It is the shadowy gloaming of the year, 
The furrowed fields lie empty in the cold, 
And heavy mists the silent woods enfold. 

Dark days—yet not all desolate and drear, 

A glow of crimson bramble lingers here, 
Slow-dropping elm-leaves fringe the lanes with gold; 
And, happier than his tiny heart can hold, 

The robin warbles strains of hope and cheer. 

The leaf may fall, but next year’s buds live on, 

And flowers must wither, but the seed lies deep, 
And through the chilling mists sweet voices sigh, 
‘* Grieve not for summers that are past and gone, 
For life is here ; it is not death but sleep, 
And there shall be glad waking by-and-by !” 
MARY ROWLES. 





* After the battle of Bothwell Bridge, Alexander Gordon was the hero 
of many hair-breadth escapes, and continued in close confinement in 
various places till the Revolution set him free in company with his esti- 
mable lady, Janet Hamilton, a daughter of Sir Thomas Hamilton of 
Preston, who, we are told, shared his numberless vic issitudes, and whose 
religious meditations, when confined a prisoner with her husband in the 
dungeons of the Bass, have been republished under the title of ‘“ Lady 
Eariston’s Soliloquies.” 
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SKETCHES IN 


FINLAND. 


PART V. 


VERY Finlander who travels from his native 
place must carry a “priest-paper,” certifying 
his good character, with him. A Russian is 

compelled by the law to announce his arrival to 
the police immediately on his entry into a town, 
and produce his pass. Should he neglect the one, 
or be unable to comply with the other require- 
ment, he is locked up until his friends—the police 
of his district—are communicated with. The 
Russians mainly found in Finland are lazy, 
exacting, drunken, thievish, and everywhere 
suspected. On putting in an appearance at a 
farm or post-house it is remarkable to notice 
the celerity with which any portable articles 
are looked after, and how rapidly pockets 
are buttoned up! Alas! of little avail; for 
the accomplished light-fingered being generally 
succeeds in “lifting” something to retain as a 
memento of his visit. A penalty is enforced 
against such as employ, or even shelter, a Russian 
unprovided with a pass. Ignorance of this law 
cost the writer of this thirty marks (25s.), as he 
had engaged two Russians to take loads of bar- 
iron from the works to Uleaborg. On their 
arrival at the latter place they drove into the yard 
of our agent, and, leaving their sledges, entered 
the “pertie,” a large room usually built in every 
yard for the accommodation of peasants so em- 
ployed. No sooner were they comfortably seated 
than the police, who had noticed their entry into 
the town, pounced upon them for their papers ; 
not having these they were locked up, and the 
agent and myself were summoned and both fined, 
he for permitting them to remain in the yard, and 
I for giving such uncertificated “loafers” employ- 
ment. 

In their summer dress the Fins differ little from 
our own people; but their winter costumes, espe- 
cially for travelling, are of necessity adapted to 
the climate. A gentleman’s overcoat (called a 
pels”) is usually of cloth, very capacious, thickly 
wadded inside, and lined with fur—seal, beaver, 
otter, wolf, or dogskin, the latter being consi- 
dered the warmest. Some wear long sealskin 
coats reaching almost to the ground. All the 
overcoats have a large fur collar, which, being 
raised, protects the neck from the severity of the 
weather. A knitted scarf some six or seven yards 
long, generally the handiwork of sweetheart or 
wife, is passed round the outside of the raised 
collar, keeping it in its place, and then crossed 
over the breast and tied in a broad band round 
the waist, keeping the “pels” tightly wrapped 
round the body. The caps principally worn are 
of otter or seal skin, these being most impervious 
to wet. Large knitted or fur gloves are made, in 
which the thumb only is allotted the dignity of a 
separate division, the fingers having to rest con- 
tent with fraternising in a more commodious 
compartment, where they are very comfortable. 
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The traveller’s equipment is completed by well- 
greased and snow-proof over-boots reaching up 
to the knee, and in many cases much above, made 
of reindeer-skin and lined with flannel, or manu- 
factured of soft felt made sufficiently large to draw 
over the ordinary boot. Goloshes are a great 
institution in walking, as they not only keep the 
feet dry and the boots free from snow, but are 
readily removed on making a call. The peasant’s 
dress differs little from the above save in being of 
coarser homespun material, and as a rule lined 
with sheepskin. 

In the towns ladies dress just as English ladies 
do, and quite as well. Paris has as firm a grip 
on the fair sex there in the way of fashion as it 
has here, and the larger towns have first-class 
milliners and dressmakers. ‘The winter dress 
differs from our own only in the greater profusion 
of fur cloaks and hats, and that over the latter is 
worn a large cashmere kerchief, usually white or 
black, folded shawl-fashion, crossed under the 
chin and tied at the back. The peasant women 
wear such head-gear without bonnets, both sum- 
mer and winter. Ladies are so muffled up that 
it is difficult to recognise them, and this is rather 
awkward, as it is customary for the gentleman to 
move first to any lady of his acquaintance he may 
meet. 

The ruddy appearance produced by the intense 
cold, and the muffling up, make them all very 
much alike in the streets; so, to obviate making 
any mistake by slighting lady friends, the writer 
discreetly took off his hat to all the ladies he met. 
On one occasion, when in company with a friend, 
I met one of the fair sex, and, as usual, off went 
my hat, and my salutation was gracefully returned. 
My companion was fairly choking with laughter 
at this, for he dared not give vent to his merri- 
ment until we were out of sight and sound. Then 
he said, ‘‘Do you know who you moved to then?” 
“T really do not,” I replied. ‘‘ Why, that’s our 
washerwoman’s daughter,” he cried. *‘ Very 
well,” said I; ‘she won’t have to complain of any 
incivility on my part.” 

In the northern and eastern parts of Finland 
the winter is intensely cold and of long duration, 
while the temperature of the southernmost por- 
tions of the country is comparatively mild. To be 
frostbitten is a serious matter; the frost will 
appear in white patches as though paper were 
stuck upon the skin. The remedy is to apply 
snow, but if you venture into a warm room with 
one of these spots upon your face its colour 
becomes livid and an open sore ensues. The 
northern winter lasts from October to May, and 
passes, by a spring of only one month’s duration, 
immediately into a dry, hot summer. In the 
south the longest day is eighteen and a half hours; 
in the north it may be said to last fortwo months, 
as—during June and July—there is no darkness, 
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everything being as plainly visible at midnight as 
at noon. 

Northern Finland possessing little more than 
two seasons, summer and winter, it is more than 
ever essential that hay should be made while the 
sun shines. It frequently happens that the crops 
are scarcely cleared, and there remains little time 
for ploughing or other work, before winter takes 
the farms into its keeping. 

A bad summer season brings about the almost 
regularly recurring famines that afflict Finland. 
In 1811 forty persons died of hunger; and from 
1866 to 1868 the population diminished by 7,500 
through the hard times. The roads have since 
been improved, and aid can be carried with 
greater speed to the suffering people. Government 
grain stores have also been established to meet 
emergencies, and in case of failure in the crops 
farmers are now assisted by loans of seed from 
the State. Notwithstanding this the poor still 
suffer severely from the rigour of the climate, and 
in some years are reduced to such extremity as 
to eat bread made of a marsh root, and of the 
second bark of the birch. The poor describe a 
well-to-do man as one who “eats corn bread 
the whole year round.” Now, comparatively few 
die of starvation, but there is yet much sickness 
and abiding disease left in the rear of the famine. 

There is fair pasturage in the summer, but in 
winter-time the cattle are sometimes fed on 


straw and even less nutritious food; and rye and 
chopped straw are regularly made into cakes for 
the horses, thus saving room in the carriage of 


fodder. Cows cannot, under the circumstances, 
be expected to give very rich milk, yet Finland 
contrived to hold a not unimportant position in 
the butter-making department of the last Paris 
Exposition. 

The hay season commences and ends with the 
month of July. The fields have not an English 
look—weeds, wild flowers, and even the willow 
being commonly interspersed with the stunted 
grass. Women are frequently to be seen mowing 
this, which, when ready, is stacked as with us, or 
stowed in rude wooden huts built in the fields. 
Those placed on the morasses or by the banks of 
rivers are apt to change places and float away, 
much to the chagrin of the owners. 

Wheat is rarely seen growing in the north— 
barley, rye, and the Russian black oats being the 
customary crops. Various kinds of game are in 
great abundance, as capercailzies, blackcock, par- 
tridges, grouse, and ptarmigan, as well as hares, 
which, like most of the birds, change their brown 
coats for perfectly white ones in the winter. Fish 
are also plentiful, but in severe weather the ice 
has to be broken for the fisherman to drop his 
line through. The ice is so clear, however, that 
he can see his hoped-for victims swimming in 
their native element below his feet; and such is 
the intensity of the frost, that his only way of 
keeping the hole in the ice open is by continually 
Stirring the water with a stick. 

In the late autumn and winter the principal 
employments of the peasantry are tar-making, 
cutting and storing ice, felling timber for the saw- 
mills, and conveying it to the river-side ready for 





floating in the spring; or in making charcoal, the 
ironworks of the country being entirely dependent 
upon this for fuel. The wood is cut in equal 
lengths and piled up in large round heaps during 
the summer. These are covered over with sand 
and clay so as to exclude the air, burnt later on, 
and the charcoal taken away over the snow roads. 


PART VI. 


PASSING glance at the history of Finland 

may be permitted before entering upon its 

present laws and constitution.. Like most 
tribal races, the Fins were originally torn by con- 
tending factions; and being without any organised 
system of government, they soon found it impos- 
sible to resist the attacks of Russia on the one 
hand and of Sweden on the other. Finland fell 
to the latter power and became an archduchy in 
the year 1157, when the Swedish saint-king, Eric, 
at the instigation of the Pope, made his first 
crusade against its pagan inhabitants. 

The Fins soon accepted Christianity ; but it was 
not until one hundred years later, and after many 
a sanguinary struggle, that Birger Jarl finally 
riveted the Swedish yoke on the reluctant 
shoulders of the Finlanders and formed their 
country into a colony for his son. 

Finland was now for a long time the shuttlecock 
between Russia and Sweden, until, in the latter 
part of 1809, after a series of desperate conflicts, 
it became a Russian dependency, together with 
other Swedish possessions in the Gulf of Finland, 
by the Treaty of Frederickshamm (7., Frede- 
rickshaven). While Finland remained under the 
domination of the Swedes theirs became the 
official language of the country and the native 
tongue was gradually losing ground. Under Russia, 
however, a great change has taken place, for, to 
wean the Fins from the affection in which they 
had come to hold their indulgent conquerors, the 
Swedes, the Russians have revived the original 
and almost dead language of the people, and it is 
to-day taught in the schools and used in the 
churches and the courts of law. At least three- 
fourths of the people avail themselves of it in their 
ordinary conversation. Amongst the well-to-do 
classes, however, Swedish is still the medium 
for social intercourse, Finnish being only used 
when addressing their servants or tradespeople. 
It is calculated that not more than five thousand 
persons speak the Russian language in Finland. 

The Emperor of Russia is Grand Duke of Fin- 
land, but it has been allowed almost entire inde- 
pendence, its administration being in accordance 
with the Finnish constitution of 1772. Still, it 
has to furnish a portion of the Russian army, and 
a contingent from Finland behaved gallantly in 
the late Russo-Turkish war; while the splendid 
devotion of the Finland guard at the Winter 
Palace, on the occasion of the explosion therein, 
by which the life of the emperor was threatened, is 
a later exemplification of their excellent qualities 
as soldiers. 

The Fins generally feel no affection for their 
latest conquerors, however, and are particularly 
tenacious of their separate rights and privileges. 
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Only recently the “ Helsingfors Dagblad” men- 
tioned that Nihilism being supposed to exist in 
Finland, or it being suspected that Nihilists had 
sought refuge there, the Russian authorities were 
desirous of establishing more summary proceed- 
ings for domiciliary visits and for imprisonment 
than the Finnish laws permit, a move promptly 
repelled by the local government. Since this the 
Panslavists have sought to deprive Finland of the 
constitution granted to it by the Emperor Alex- 
ander1. The Diet is not to be summoned, the 
administration is to be put into the hands of 
Russian officials ; instead of their own naval and 
military systems, the Fins must serve in the Impe- 
rial army and navy; customs are to be abolished, 
and Russian paper money forced upon the country. 
Such Panslavic and revolutionary views have led to 
the publication at Paris of a pamphlet entitled, 
**La Finlande Indépendante et Neutre,” advo- 
cating the complete independence of the province. 
The author, Colonel Becker, is a native of Fin- 
land who was formerly in the Russian army, and 
has since served in Mexico, Egypt, Servia, and 
Greece. 

The Constitution, as proposed by Alexander I 
to the members of the States of Finland, includes 
the ‘‘ Hofratt ”—the Senate, or superior court of 
justice—which commenced its executive power on 
October znd, 1809. It is a thoroughly Finnish 
institution, its members being drawn from sons of 
the soil. It is the executor of the country’s civil 
administration, as also a court of justice in the last 
instance, save in cases appertaining to the Em- 
peror’s special jurisdiction. The authority of the 
Senate is limited by the prescriptions which the 
law contains, with no right to abrogate or annul; 
nor can it of its own authority impose other taxes 
or tributes, or pass any kind of charges beyond 
those contained in the allowance for every year. 
It is divided into two departments, those of 
Justice and Economy, the latter being subdivided 
into six sections, viz., Civil, Financial, Exchequer, 
Military, Ecclesiastical, and Agricultural. ‘The 
Governor-General is president of the whole body, 
and each department has a vice-president and 
from eight to ten senators as members. Altogether 
the Senate numbers two hundred. Perhaps its 
most important member is the Procurator, whose 
duty it is to see that the laws are strictly adminis- 
tered by all the courts and officers of justice; his 
power even dominates that of the Governor- 
General, the vice-presidents, and the whole body 
of senators, in that he may review their work and, 
if need be, report thereon to the Committee for 
the Affairs of Finland, sitting at St. Petersburg. 
The Senate formerly held its meetings at Abo, 
but since 1819 they have been held at Helsing- 
fors. 

In this same city at least once in every five 
years, and for about four months, that most im- 
portant Finnish institution, the Landtdag, meets. 
This is an assembly composed of representatives 
of the nobility, clergy, citizens, and peasantry, by 
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which all new laws are made or old ones 
abolished. It also fixes the taxation and the 
military conscription. The knighthood and nobles 
are represented by over one hundred, the clergy 
by some forty members. The Order of Citizens 
has about a like number with the clergy, and its 
representatives are elected by the towns, each six 
thousand of population giving a member. Towns 
with fewer than this number of inhabitants send 
one representative, save those that go below one 
thousand five hundred, which latter are grouped 
with others to make up the required total. 

Of the peasantry one is elected for each juris- 
diction (of which there are fifty-six), and universal 
suffrage is practically in vogue, every man who has 
reached the age of twenty-five and who professes 
a Christian religion being entitled to a vote. In 
this quiet, out-of-the-way state, the fierce war of 
politics is unknown, and men are elected for their 
personal qualifications rather than as partisans or 
with reference to which side of the chamber they 
may sit. 

The people of Finland are not heavily taxed, 
nor are the demands for the Crown at all oppres- 
sive. The income-tax has travelled to this remote 
corner of the earth, however, and, if not more 
inquisitorial than in our “tight little island,” less 
secrecy, at least, is observed, as one’s income is 
posted up in the magistrate’s court for everybody 
to scan! 

Paupers are supported in a very primitive 
fashion, these “ poor relations” being billeted 
upon you according to the extent and value of 
your property. They must be fed and lodged, 
and if able to work are compelled by law to do 
so; but if, as often occurs, a weak woman with 
two or three little children are cast as your lot, the 
work goes to a vanishing point! Better that than 
have a blind man, or some poor bedridden soul 
that one of the servants upon your farm may have 
to tend, or possibly, in your absence, neglect. 
The system, though far from a good one for any- 
body, works much better than one who has not 
visited the country could imagine. 

In the towns the merchants and others to 
whom it might be a serious inconvenience to 
house these poor folk, will either contract with 
the commune to relieve them of the paupers by 
payment of an annual sum, or make similar 
arrangements with some neighbouring farmer, as 
there are no poor-houses provided for their recep- 
tion. 

Such are some of the social characteristics of a 
Russian dependency which, though conquered, 
has yet contrived to retain more freedom than her 
nominal governors possess, and which seems in 
no mood to part with any of the privileges that 
her heroic conduct and stubborn defence in the 
past have saved from the wreck of her liberties. 

W. F. SONGEY. 





ErRATA.— Page 612, line 29, for ‘‘ Hippulites” read ‘* Hihhulites ; 
page 613, line 30, for “‘ Kirkonwaki” read “* Kyrkvakt.” 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE OLD STORYTELLERS. 


ADAPTED FROM THE EARLY ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE ‘“‘GESTA ROMANORUM.” 


BY G. LATHOM BROWNE. 


VII.—THE RING, THE BROOCH, AND ROYAL CARPET. 


NCE upon a time there lived in Rome a wise 
emperor, who had three sons, whem he loved 
greatly. On his death-bed, calling to him 

his eldest son, he said, ‘‘ Dear son, the heritage 
that my father left and bequeathed to me, I leave 
to thee.” After that, sending for his second son, 
he said, ‘‘ Dear son, I have certain possessions in 
lands and houses which I have purchased; all 
these I leave to thee.” And when the third son 
came at his call, ‘‘ Dear son,” he said “no lands, 
or houses, or goods have I to leave to thee, only 
three jewels—a precious ring, a gay brooch, and 
a royal carpet. Nowthe virtue of the ring is this, 
that whosoever wear it, he shall enjoy the love of 
all men. The virtue of the brooch is this, that 
whosoever wear it upon his breast, let him think 
of what he would wish for, and he shall have it. 
And the virtue of the royal carpet is this, that only 
let a man sit upon it, and wish, and he shall find 
himself in that part of the world whither he would 
go. These three I give to thee, and I charge thee 
that thou go on with thy studies, for, by the help 
of these three jewels, thou shalt have enough.” 

Then the good emperor turned his face to the 
wall and died, and his wife and children reverently 
buried him, and great lamentation and mourning 
were made forhim. Anon the eldest son took his 
heritage, and the second the lands and houses he 
had purchased. And the empress said to the 
youngest, 

“Thy father gave to thee the ring and the 
brooch and the royal carpet. Here now I give to 
thee the ring, that thou mayest go to school and 
gain knowledge; and if thou do well, thou shalt 
be my own dear heart.” 

The son, whose name was Jonathas, having 
received the ring, went to the university, and 
became a learned man. As, however, one day he 
walked in the city he met a fair damsel, and when 
he saw her he loved her greatly, and she obtained 
much power over him. By the power of the ring 
he won the love of all his fellow-students, to 
whom he gave many feasts, for he lacked nothing. 
The woman who had beguiled him wondered at 
his liberality, for she never saw a penny in his 
purse wherewithal to furnish these feasts. So 
one evening when he was with her, “Sir,” she 
said, “‘you know how much I love you, and have 
given up my life to you; tell me, I pray, how it is 
that, though you have no money that I can see, 
you make these great feasts for your friends, and 
get all these goods that are in your chamber ?” 

“Were I to tell you,” replied the young man, 
“and reveal my secret, I fear that you would dis- 
close it.” 

“Nay, God forbid that I ever should prove a 
traitor.” 





“‘ My father,” said the luckless youth, “left to 
me this ring which I wear, and as long as any one 
wears this he shall have the love of all men, 
and all shall love him so much that whatsoever 
he may ask of them they will give it to him.” 

*“* Why didst thou not tell me this before, for the 
danger that might happen ?” 

“What danger ?” 

*Ofttimes thou goest into the town, and by 
some accident thou mightest lose it. How great 
would be the harm and the trouble did that 
happen. Dear Bird, therefore,” said she, caress- 
ing him, “‘ give me the ring to keep for you, and 
I will treasure it as my life.” 

Believing her fair words, Jonathas gave the 
woman the ring, and forthwith he lost the love of 
every one, and no one would give him aught as 
they had before done. Seeing, then, in what 
trouble he was from not wearing it, he asked the 
woman for it. ‘Then did she rise and go to her 
chamber, and pretended that she had lost it. 
“Alas, alas!” she cried, with many tears, ‘‘ my 
jewel-box has been broken and rifted, and the 
ring taken.” 

‘**Woe be to the hour that I saw thee,’ 
Jonathas. 

But she wept more and more, and feigned such 
great sorrow, that he believed her and pitied her, 
and his love for her returned. ‘ Weep not,” he 
said, *‘ all will yet be well; God will help me.” 

Then went he back to his mother, and told her 
how he had given the ring to the woman, and 
that she had lost it. 

**Oh, my son,” said the empress, “ how often 
have I warned thee to beware of such women’s 
company. Come, take now the brooch, and have 
a care that thou lose not this also.” 

So Jonathas took the brooch, and returned to 
his studies, promising that he would not see the 
woman again; but when he saw her all his pro- 
mises were naught, and the woman again hac 
power over him. And when she saw him again 
giving sumptuous feasts, for by the virtue of the 
brooch he had only to wish to obtain all that he 
wanted, she prayed him night and day to tell 
her how it was that he fared so well, and yet had 
no money wherewithal to buy with. But Jonathas 
for a long time would not tell her. Then wept 
she, and cried, ‘‘ Alas, alas! thou lovest me not, 
thou dost not trust me. If thou wouldest but tell 
me the truth 1 would lose my life ere 1 lost thy 
jewel.” 

And again Jonathas believed her, and told her 
the secret of the brooch, and when she heard it 
she wept. 

“Why weepest thou thus ?” said he. 

** I dread that ye should lose your brooch.” 


said 
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‘‘ What would you advise me to do with it?” 

‘Give it to me to keep for you,” replied the 
artful woman. 

‘“‘T fear that you would lose it, as you did the 
ring.” 

‘‘T swear to thee,” said the woman, “‘that death 
shall take my soul and my body ere I lose the 
brooch.” 

Then the weak fool gave her the jewel, and as 
soon as he had so done his means of living failed 
him, and he ran to her to get it back. Again, as 
with the ring, she cried the brooch was lost, and 
pretended to go and stab herself, but Jonathas ran 
and tore the dagger from her hand, and bade her 
weep no more, for he again believed and forgave 
her. 

Ashamed and downcast, Jonathas returned to 
his mother, and when she saw him, ‘“‘ Oh, my son,” 
said the empress, ‘“‘ where is the brooch? hast 
thou lost this as thou didst the ring ?” 

‘‘Mother! mother!” cried the youth, “the 
woman that had the ring hath had the brooch, 
and I know not where they are, or what she hath 
done with them.” 

**Son,” said his mother, distressed and angry 
at his wicked weakness, ‘‘there remains but one 
of your father’s gifts, the magic carpet; it is thine. 
Choose thou, then, whether thou wilt keep or lose 
it like the ring and the brooch; how oft am I to 
warn thee of the wiles of wicked women ?” 

“Mother! mother!” replied the youth, with 
tears, “if I lose this I will never see thy face 
again.” 

So he took the carpet and returned to his 
studies and to his wicked love, who received him 
with many smiles and caresses. At his inn he spread 
out his carpet and sat on it, and bade her sit 
beside him, and she took bread and wine with him. 
She knew not the virtue of the carpet; and when 
she had sat down Jonathas wished that they both 
were in a forest in the farthest part of the earth, 
and it was so; for the carpet rose and carried 
them they knew not whither, until they found 
themselves in a thick wood infested with wild 
beasts. 

“Woman,” said Jonathas, with anger in his 
looks, ‘‘I here leave thee to the wild beasts, for 
thou keepest from me the ring and the brooch.” 

“Oh, sir!” cried the woman, “have mercy on 
me; bring me back tothe city and I will give thee 
the ring and the brooch. If I do not this, put me 
to the most cruel of deaths.” 

Believing this third time, ‘“‘ Beware,” said the 
youth, ‘‘that thou trespass not against me again ; 
if thou dost, thou diest.” 

“* Nay, sir, never again will I do aught of wrong 
to thee; but tell me, I pray, how came we here.” 

** By virtue of this carpet ; whoso sitteth on this 
and wisheth, shall find himself in whatever part of 
the world he would be. But, come, I would sleep ; 
spread out thy skirt, and let me rest thereon and 
sleep awhile. ‘Then she spread out her skirt, and 
he laid him down, with his head in her lap, and 
fell asleep. But whilst he did so, the wily woman 


carefully drew away the carpet from under him, 
and said to herself, ‘‘ Would to God that I were in 
the place whence I came ;” and it wasso. She was 











spirited away, and Jonathas left sleeping in the 


forest. When he awoke, and found neither the 
carpet, nor the woman, nor the food, he wept 
bitterly. 

‘** These three times has she deceived me; well 
do I deserve it, for I told her a!l my secrets.” 

As he gazed about he saw no man. Wild beasts 
in troops ran by him in the forests, and birds 
flew over him in flocks, but there was no one to 
help him. Wandering on by a narrow path, he 
knew not whither, he came at last to a river, and 
had to wade through it. So hot was its water that 
had he stood in it it would have burnt the flesh 
from his legs, for all that it touched it withered. 
When Jonathas saw this he filled the flask that 
he had with the water, and stepped on till he 
came to a tree full of fruit, and when he ate 
thereof he became a leper white as snow. 

**Cursed be the day that I was born,” cried the 
miserable man. 

But he gathered some of the fruit, and went on 
until he came to a second river, and as he stepped 
into this, lo! his flesh came again on his legs. 
By this river grew another tree full of fair fruit, of 
which he took some to eat, for he was sore hun- 
gered, and as he ate, lo! his flesh became fair and 
white again as the flesh of a little child. Finding 
a flask by the side of this stream, he filled it with 
its healing waters, and took with him some of the 
medicine fruit, and fared well on them, and went 
on in the strength of this food till he came toa 
fair castle, strewn about which were many men’s 
heads. Here there came to him two armed 
squires, who said to him, “ Friend, who art thou, 
and whence comest thou ?” 

“« Sirs,” he replied, ‘‘ I am a famous doctor, and 
come from a far country.” 

Then saith the squires, ‘‘ The king of this castle 
lieth sorely diseased with leprosy, which no doctor 
can cure. Many have assayed this, and for their 
failing have lost these heads which thou seest on 
the ground. If thou wilt try, beware of their fate 
if thou failest.” 

‘* Sirs,” rejoined Jonathas, “I will 
penalty if I heal him not.” 

So they took him to the king, and when he had 
given him of the water of the second river, and the 
fruit of the second tree, the king was healed of 
his leprosy, and was made whole again. Then 
the king gave Jonathas rich robes, and money, 
and jewels, and promised more if he would only 
abide with him; but he would not, and went 
daily to the seaside, which was near the castle, if 
so be that he might find a ship to take him back 
to his own country. 

After a long time came a fleet of ships, and he 
inquired of the captains of them if any came from 
the land where he lived. One at last he found 
that was returning to the city where he had 
studied. Right glad of this was Jonathas; and 
when he agreed with the captain for his passage, 
he went to the king to take leave, and when, much 
sorrowing, the king gave it him, he embarked on 
the ship, and after many days came to the haven 
where he would be. But no man knew him; they 
thought that he had been devoured by wild beasts, 
as the woman on return had told. So Jonathas 
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put the marvellous fruit and water to good use, 
and healed all the sick that were brought to him. 

Now the woman that had beguiled him, by virtue 
of the ring, the brooch, and the carpet, had be- 
come the richest woman in the city, but she was a 
leper. When, then, they told her of the sable 


‘doctor who had come there, and healed all 


diseases, she sent presents unto him, and prayed 
him to come and heal her, for she was so sorely 
diseased that no one would come to her by reason 
of her sickness. Then Jonathas went to her. She 
was in bed, and knew him not. 

“Dear lady,” said Jonathas, when he had felt 
her pulse and looked at her tongue, “ you have a 
disease but little known, which can be healed only 
in one way.” 

“Sir, I will do whatsoever thou sayest, if so doing 
I may be whole.” 

“Dear lady,” replied Jonathas, “‘you must 
openly confess, and if you have done any wrong to 
any man or taken anything from him, you must 
give it to him again, and then you shall be whole, 
if my medicine fail not.” 

Then the woman, in her sore distress, confessed 
how she had beguiled Jonathas, the emperor’s son, 
and left him in the forest to be devoured of wild 
beasts. 

“* Where,” asked Jonathas, “ where be the three 
jewels of which thou didst beguile him ?” 

“In the chest at my bed’s foot,” wailed the 
woman. “ Open it, and see that I lie not.” 

Jonathas did so, and found there much treasure ; 
but he cared for nothing but the jewels, which he 
took out, and put the ring on his finger, the brooch 
on his breast, and the carpet under hisarm. Then 
gave he the water of the first river to drink and the 
fruit of the first tree to eat, and the woman's leprosy 
so increased that she died in great pain. When 
he saw that she was dead, Jonathas unfolded the 
carpet, and sitting on it, wished himself at his own 
home. And so it was; and he repented him of 
his wickedness and felly and ended his life in 
peace. 

THE MORAL. 


“Dear friends,” saith the preacher, “the em- 
peror’s three sons are the angels, the patriarchs 
and propkets, and Christian men. After Lucifer 
from pride fell from heaven, God gave the angels 
such strength and grace to those that fell not with 
him, that they cleaved fast to God’s service. To 
the prophets and the patriarchs gave he the Old 
Law, which was moveable, and was changed by 
Christ. To Christian men he gave the ring of 
faith, the brooch of the Holy Spirit, and the carpet 
of perfect charity. By the ring of faith we have the 
love of God and angels, and, as it is said, ‘If ye 
have faith like a grain of mustard, ye shall move 
the hills,’ so he that keepeth the ring shall have 
ali things that he wish for. ‘The Holy Spirit,’ 
as He said to His apostles, ‘ shall teach us all that 
He had said.’ So if the Christian man keep the 
brooch he shall have all that is profitable for him. 
The third jewel is the carpet of perfect charity, 
which our Lord showed us in that He died for us 
on the cross, that He might lead us where we 
would desire to be, that is, to heaven. Whoso- 








ever, therefore, rested on the carpet of perfect 
charity, without doubt shall be carried wheresoever 
he willeth. Jonathas is a Christian fallen into 
sin, whom the flesh draweth, and so he loseth the 
ring of faith, tne brooch of the Spirit, and the 
carpet of charity, and is left without help amid 
the temptations of the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, to his great sorrow.” In like strain the 
preacher pursues the parable to the end, according 
to the theology and ideas of his time. 


This fiction had probably an Eastern origin, as 
traces of it can be found in the “Arabian Nights,” 
and it also presents one of the oldest forms of the 
story of Fortunatus. A version of the tale by 
Occleve was published in 1614 in the ‘“ Shep- 
heard’s Pipe” of William Browne. The present 
version is adapted from the two mss. in the 
Harleian collection. 


VIII.—THE EMPEROR AND HIS COOK. 


In days past there was an emperor in Rome who 
had a forest, which he planted with vines and 
valuable trees, over which he placed a steward, 
whom he charged, under heavy penalties, to take 
care that no man or beast should enter and injure 
it. Right well did the steward guard it, until one 
day a boar rushed through the fence, tore down 
the young plants, and rooted up the newly-planted 
trees. When the keeper saw this he attacked the 
boar and cut off its tail, and, with many a savage 
grunt, the beast ran out of the plantation. A 
second time the steward found the boar in the 
forest, at the same mischief, so he caught him and 
cut off his left ear, and drove him out. Yet a 
third time came the beast, so the steward cut off 
this time his right ear, and let him go. When a 
fourth time the boar returned, and, before he 
could be stopped, did a greater amount of 
damage, the steward, out of all patience, took a 
spear and thrust him through and through till he 
died, and sent the carcass to the emperor's cook, 
who served it up next day at a great feast which 
his master made. Now the emperor loved the 
boar’s heart better than all the rest of its meat, 
and when he found it not in its body, he bade his 
servants ask the cook for it. 

‘*Go and tell the emperor,” replied the cook, 
“the boar had not a heart,” for, tempted with its 
fatness, he had eaten it himself. 

“‘Nonsense,” said the emperor; “on pain of 
death bid the cook send it up at once; he knows 
that I like it better than all the rest of the boar’s 
flesh.” 

When the servants told the cook, with great 
coolness he replied, 

“* My service to the great master; tell him that 
if Ido not prove by clear reasons that the boar 
had not a heart, willingly I submit me to his will.” 

So, when the cook was brought before the 
emperor, with a bold voice he said, 

“‘Great king, this is the first reason why I 
prove that the boar had no heart. Every thought 
cometh from the heart; every man and beast, 
therefore, feeleth good or evil, for the heart 
thinketh.” 
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‘That is the truth,” said the emperor. 

“Then thus I show that the boar had no heart. 
When first he broke into the forest the steward 
cut off his tail. If he had had a heart he would 
have thought about his loss, but he did not, and 
breaking in again, lost his left ear. Still he came 
again, and the steward cut off his other ear. Had 
he had a heart he would have thought how he had 
lost his tail and his ears, and would never have 
gone there again where he had suffered so many 
evils. But he broke in again, and was killed. Here 
then, you see, great lord, that I have shown that 
the boar had no heart.” 

The emperor smiled at his craftiness, and so 
the cook escaped, and went back and finished the 
boar’s heart. 


MORAL. 


‘Dear friends,” saith the preacher, ‘‘the em- 
peror is our Lord, the forest is holy church, the 
plants and trees the holy sacraments and God’s 
commandments. The boar is a sinful man who 
despiseth the sacraments and doth not keep the 
commandments. This God sees, and bids the 
steward—that is death—first slay his kinsman and 
his dearest friend—that is his tail. Then if he 
again sin, death striketh down his brother and his 
sister—his left ear—to warn him to amend his life. 
If he do not do this, death taketh away his children 
and his wife. If the sinful man abide in sin and 
is incurable, by God’s command death kills him 
also, and delivers him to the devil, who devoureth 
his heart in eternal punishment. But when the 
day of doom cometh, and God sitteth in judgment, 
and would have the sinner’s heart—for He loveth 
one soul more than all the world—our adversary 
the devil shall stand up against him, and allege 
that he had no heart. ‘He was obedient unto 
me,’ shall the evil one say, ‘and disobedient unto 
God, therefore I claim his doom; for many a time 
Thou hast scourged him that he should obey Thy 
commandments, but he would not, but obeyed 
me.’ Then shall our adversary prevail and the 
sinner be doomed. Woe, woe shall be to him 
that shall be so found in the judgment day. 
Therefore, dear friends, study we so to lead our 
lives that we may come to everlasting bliss.” 


IX.-—THE UNGRATEFUL CITIZENS ; OR, OF TWO EVILS 


CHOOSE THE LEAST. 


WHEN the Emperor Titus reigned in Rome he 
made a law that every knight who died should 
be buried in his armour and with his weapons, 
and that if any one were so hardy as to spoil 
him of them after his burial, he should die 
despite of any excuse. Now it happened within 
a few years after that a certain city in the 
empire was besieged by the enemies of the em- 
peror, and so hardly pressed that it was on the 
point of being lost, for there was no man within 
it that could defend it; great, therefore, was the 
sorrow and weeping in its streets. Whilst the 
citizens were in such straits there came to the 
city a knight, fair and young. When the citizens 
saw him, thinking him to be a doughty man, they 





cried to him and prayed him to help them against 
their enemies in-their great trouble. 

‘“‘ Sirs,” said the knight, ‘ ye see that I have 
neither armour nor weapons, else would I defend 
you willingly.” 

Hearing these words, a man of mark in the 
city said, privily, ‘“* Here beside thee lieth a dead 
knight, and on his body is good armour and with 
him good weapons, as long as he lieth in earth, 
as our law orders, and therefore, sir knight, if so 
you will you can take them and defend us.” 

Thereupon the knight took the armour and the 
weapons of the dead knight and fought with the 
enemy and got a great victory; and when he had 
so delivered the city he replaced them in the 
sepulchre, and the good men of the city gave 
him great thanks. 

There were, however, false traitors in the city 
who envied the good knight his victory, and went 
and accused him to the judge. 

“The emperor,” said they, “ has made a law 
that if any man spoil the dead he should die. 
This knight has taken the armour and weapons 
of the dead knight, with which he clothed him- 
self and defended the city. We pray you, there- 
fore, to proceed against him, as ought to be done 
against any one that breaketh the law of the 
emperor.” 

Then the judge caused the knight to be seized 
and brought before his judgment seat, and re- 
proved him for his trespass on the dead. 

“Sir,” said the knight, “it is written ‘of 
two evils choose the least.’ It is well known 
to you that had not I taken this knight’s 
armour and weapons I could not have de- 
livered this city, nor you neither. Therefore 
I think that I ought rather to have much 
honour and thanks for my deeds than this accu- 
sation, for which I am brought hither as a thief 
to be hanged. Again, there is another reason in 
my favour. Whoso take anything to steal it doth 
not intend to return it. It was not so with me; 
for though I took, as borrowing, the dead knight’s 
armour and weapons to deliver your city, so soon 
as I had the victory I returned them to his 
sepulchre.” 

“I put this case,” replied the judge. “If a 
thief make a hole in the wall of a house to take 
goods from it, and after that bring them back 
again, I pray thee, sir knight, whether he did well 
or ill?” 

“Sir,” quoth the knight, ‘“‘sometimes such 
breaking-in is good, and not wicked; as if one 
were to make a hole in a weak wall of a badly- 
built house, so that its owner might be forced to 
make it stronger against thieves, so that they can- 
not get in so easily when they come.” 

“Sir knight,” replied the judge, ‘though such 
making of a hole is good, and done in order that 
the wall may be made stronger and thicker, yet is 
violence done to its owner. And so with thee, 
for though thou didst good with the armour and 
weapons of the knight, yet thou didst violence to 
the dead in that thou didst take them away.” 

“Sir,” he replied, ‘I said before that if two 
evils were commanded the less one was to be 
chosen, and that evil by the doing of which 
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cometh good and profit should not be called an 
evil, but a good deed that was like to an evil one, 
as thus: If I were in a house in your city on 
fire, and beginning to be burnt, were it better to 
pull down the house that stands next to it, or to 
let it take fire also, and so perhaps all the city be 
burnt? And, sir, with the armour: if I had not 
taken out for a time the armour of the dead 
knight, the city and you too would have been 
destroyed.” 

Then the judge, hearing the good reasons of 
the knight, would not give judgment against him. 
But the false traitors that accused him set upon 
him and slew him, to the great grief of all the 
good citizens, who buried his body among their 
worthies in a new sepulchre. 


THE MORAL. 

Saith the preacher—making the most of his 
imperfect allegory—the city is the world, which 
is besieged by the hosts of the Evil one, and all 








that were in the world were in danger of being 
lost before the coming of Christ, and could not 
save themselves. To save man, He, the Christian 
Knight, took on Himself the armour of the dead 
knight—that is, the form of man—and laid it not 
by until He was laid in the tomb. ‘The evil citi- 
zens be the Jews and pagans, who, though Christ 
came to save them, for envy delivered Him to 
Pilate, and alleged against Him that He had 
broken Czsar’s laws, saying, “‘If thou release 
Him and slay Him not, thou art not -Czxsar’s 
friend, for after that law He ought to die.” But 
Pilate could not give the doom himself that they 
asked, but committed Him unto them again, and 
then they slew Him and murdered Him, and the 
third day He rose from the dead, and after as- 
cended up to glory, to which may He, with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, lead us. 


ca 1S quoted 


In the printed Latin edition Sen: 
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WHAT'S IN 


|’ instead of a name every child on entering the 


world were assigned a number, the plan would 

have many features to recommend it. Direc- 
tories would be simplified; there would be no 
chance of confusion with twenty-four Mrs. Joneses 
allin one place, and to address a letter you would 
have nothing to do but write on the envelope, say, 
“No. 9,243,769, Esq.” 

But with these manifest advantages there would 
be considerable loss. When Juliet said ‘‘ What’s 
in a name?” she talked as lovers often do, at 
random. Her speech to Romeo Montague is 
beautiful, but it is not logic. She was indeed, as 
any one with a critical eye can see, in the 
strangest confusion about the difference between 
a Christian and a surname. That Romeo did not 
correct her on the instant can only be accounted 
for by the fact that he himself was not in a fit 
state of mind for playing the instructor. 

There is a great deal in surnames. What 
glimpses of old life they sometimes give us: they 
are little bits of history; revelations of human 
interest ; scraps of poetry and humour; notes of 
affection, ridicule, sarcasm, and impertinence ; 
often stories condensed into a single word. It is 
not surprising that they go to form a subject 
possessing a peculiar fascination, and that some 
people on their way through the world keep their 
eves on signboards and their fingers turning over 
directories. 

Last month we gave a collection of English 
surnames arranged in groups — the work of an 
enthusiast—and to that collection the following 
remarks may be taken as supplementary. The 
topic is a tolerably extensive one. In England 
alone there are about forty thousand surnames 


A SURNAME: 


at present existing, or about one to every six 
hundred people. 

It is a common error to suppose that surname is 
a corruption of szrename, and only another way of 
saying father’s name. ‘The word either means 
over-name—a name given over and above the 
Christian name—or had its origin in the fact that 
at first the family name was written over (sur) the 
other name, as 

“de Cobbeham 
John.” 

Names, certainly, go back to Adam, but the 
origin of surnames is nothing like so remote. 
They cannot be traced much farther back than 
the latter part of the tenth century. They were 
first employed in France, and particularly in Nor- 
mandy, and at the Conquest were brought into 
England. 

According to Mr. Lower the practice of making 
the second name stationary and transmitting it to 
descendants came gradually into common use 
during the eleventh and three following centuri 
It was not, however, established on anything | 
its present footing till the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The introduction of parish registers may 
have materially contributed to encourage the 
practice. 

Till the twelfth century surnames were little 
used in Scotland, and for a long time they were 
very variable. The fashion was set in Scotland, 
and, indeed, everywhere else, by the noble 
families, the common people being slow to 
follow it. 

In most cases surnames can be classified without 
much difficulty. On the meaning of a few, how- 
ever, a good deal of ingenuity has been expended, 
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and the result issometimes mere guesswork. The 
classification adopted in the collection we have 
given conveys a good idea of the extensive field 
from which surnames have been drawn, and the 
divisions into which they naturally fall. 

A large number of surnames consist of the 
father’s name with the addition of “son,” or an 
equivalent for son, like Mac or Fitz. ‘‘ Names 
of this sort often fluctuate from generation to 
ecneration. Alan Waterson, for example, had a 
son Walter, who cailed himself Walter Alanson.” 

Other names are purely local in origin, names 
such as Dale, Brook, Marsh, Land, Wood, and 
Heath. Amongst local names we may also 
include Kent, Cornish, Wiltshire, Devonish, Ire- 
Jand, Welsh, and such like. 

Granville may be classed among local names. 
It is told that Lord Lyttelton once disputed with 
the head of the Granvilles which was of the 
older family. He at last settled the question 
beyond dispute, asserting his own to be the more 
ancient, inasmuch as the /i/éle sown must neces- 
sarily have existed before the grande-ville. 

Offices, occupation, and condition gave rise to 
other names. Thus we have Smith, Cook, Shep- 
herd, Plowman, Knight, Corner (Coroner), 
Archer, Slinger, Justice, Provost, Dresser, Chap- 
inan, Barbour, and a host more. The surnames 
of occupation form a wonderful guide to the in- 
dustries of our forefathers. 

Those who kept shops or inns got surnames 


from their signs, a practice which accounts for 


many surnames of a fanciful order. John at the 
Bell became John Bell; Thomas at the Rose 
became Thomas Rose; Oliver at the Thorne 
became Oliver Thorne; and Nicholas at the 
Sparrow was shortened to Nicholas Sparrow. 

A large class of names is devoted to the de- 
scription of personal appearance, manner, and 
character. We find outward peculiarities indi- 
cated in an immense numbef, such as Longman, 
Shortman, Smallman, Big, Little, Thick, Thin, 
Shorter, Stronger, Black, White, and Brown. 
Mental characteristics have given rise to such 
surnames as Good, Patient, Wise, Gay, Sage, 

slythe, Merry, Makepeace, Grave, Sweet, Proud, 

Meek, Humble, and Jolly. People who reminded 
their neighbours of birds, beasts, fish, and insects 
have transmitted to their descendants many 
surnames, of which examples may be seen in our 
collection. At the same time it should be re- 
marked that these surnames may often have had 
their origin in signs as mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Not a few names illustrating personal appear- 
ance and character have evidently been originally 
nicknames; Cruikshank, Glutton, Pennyfather (or 
miser), for example. Occasionally, as in the case 
of Swindler, the name has the air of “giving a 
piece of one’s mind.” 

Partnerships sometimes bring about peculiar 
conjunctions of names. There are well-authenti- 
cated instances of Sparrow and Nightingale, Birch 
and Schooling, Able and Willing, and several 
others equally appropriate. Catchem and Cheet- 
ham for a legal firm is, however, probably an inven- 
tion, and so with Pen, Quill, and Driver. The 








best that can be said of these is that they are 
quite possible ; so are Coy and Shy, Quarrel and 
Millachap, Bagwell and Sackit, Rushforth and 
Hastaway, Blinks and Winks, Bacon and Mutton, 
Child and Littleboy, Trip and Golightly, Found 
and Pickup, Gabble and Chataway, Gaze and 
Stare, Breeze and Blow, Charity and Scattergood, 
Strongfellow and Slenderman, Angler and Fish, 
Mouser and Cat, Day and Knight. 

The frequency with which particular names are 
met with varies with the locality. ‘I once,” says 
a friend, ‘‘thought myself the sole survivor of my 
name in the universe, but on visiting an obscure 
country town there it was over a dozen shop 
doors.” 

In Scotland the locality of some names is par- 
ticularly well-defined. We have MacDonald, 
MacKenzie, Robertson, and Stewart in the north; 
Scott, Kerr, Elliot, Johnston, and Maxwell in the 
south; Gordon, Forbes, Grant, and Ogilvie in the 
east; and Campbell, Cameron, MacLean, and 
Kennedy in the west. ‘This arises from the 
clansmen having made a practice of taking the 
name of their chiefs and considering themselves 
members of their family by adoption if not other- 
wise. 

There are some names met with in England 
which appear never to have crossed the Border. 
Amongst those of which England may thus 
claim to have a monopoly, we find Churchyard, 
Deadman, Scamp, Swindler, Gotobed, Slaughter, 
Startup, Twentyman, Allbones, Littleproud, 
Fudge, Puddle, and Wildblood. 

The most prevalent surnames in Scotland, 
according to Mr. George Seton, are Smith—th: 
name of one person in every sixty-nine, Mac- 
Donald—one in seventy-eight, Brown—one in 
eighty-nine, Robertson—one in_ ninety-one, 
Campbell—one in ninety-two, Thompson—one 
in ninety-five, and Stewart—one in ninety-eight. 
*‘One person in every twelve in Scotland,” says 
Mr. Seton, ‘‘ will answer to one or other of these 
seven names.” 

The Smiths in England and Wales are calcu- 
lated to be about one in every seventy-three of 
the population. If we take the three common 
names of Smith, Jones, and Williams, one person 
in every twenty-eight will answer to one or other 
of them. 

Life with a good number is a struggle at the 
best, and the success that attends us is influenced 
more than people sometimes think by the names 
we bear. Even the sound of a name is of conse- 
quence. ‘‘ Harsh names,” says Isaac Disraeli, 
“will have, in spite of all our philosophy, a pain- 
ful and ludicrous effect on our ears and our 
associations. It is vexatious that the softness of 
delicious vowels or the ruggedness of inexorable 
consonants should at all be connected with a 
man’s happiness, or even have an influence on 
his fortune.” 

Some names, indeed, are almost fatal to suc- 
cess, they simply suggest jokes and encourage 
familiarity. A man has no hesitation in proving 
‘“‘by thumps upon your back how he esteems your 
merit” if you are called Twigger, or Tapp, or 
Trundle, or Littleboy, but he would hardly venture 
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on it were youa more aristocratic Montgomery or 
a Gascoigne. 

For a man to inherit an absurd or insignificant 
name is to have a stone tied round his neck in 
childhood to keep him all his life in the depths 
of obscurity. It would be difficult to find a 
famous charactcr in literature, art, or anything 
else, with a surname the least approaching in 
character to, say, Toothaches, or Bang, or Baby. 
Who could fancy a Squib, or a Gabble visited at 
any time by the inspirations of genius ? 

John Wilkes expressed this idea once in con- 
versation with Dr. Johnson. They were speaking 
of Elkanah Settle, the last of the City Poets. 
“There is something in names,” said Wilkes, 
“which one cannot help feeling. Now Elkanah 
Settle sounds so queer; who can expect much 
from that name ? We should have no hesitation 
to give it for John Dryden in preference to 
Elkanah Settle from the names only, without 
knowing their different merits.” 

Considerations such as these—not to speak of 
testamentary injunctions and conditions attached 
to deeds of entail—have induced people from 
time to time to change their names. Tne world 
being as it is, and man’s instinct leading him to 
fasten on and worry the ridiculous, it is often a 
sensible proceeding. Cuthbert is made to take 
the place of Cuddy; McAlpine of Halfpenny, 
Belcombe of Bullock, De Winton of Wilkins, 
and Ephraim Bug is transformed into the aristo- 
cratic Norfolk Howard. 

It seems to be the established law both of 
England and Scotland that one can take a sur- 
name or change it at pleasure without any royal, 
parliamentary, or judicial authority whatever. No 
permission is needed ; the only difficulty is to get 
other people to recognise the change. The 
ordinary method, however, is to obtain a royal 
licence, the chief use of which appears to be in 
proving identity, should that ever be necessary. 

Changes on a small scale—well calculated, 
however, to “ turn the vuigar into the genteel ”— 
are occasionally made by the alteration of a letter 
or the addition of an “e.” For example, Smyth, 
Smythe, Tayleur, Tayleure, Browne, and Fysshe. 

There is no doubt that a man may sometimes 
have too fine a name. To be called something 
illustrious is to come into the world sentenced to 
personal insignificance. Better indeed be called 
Toothaches than Shakespeare, and Bang than 
Milton. 

“‘It is no trifling misfortune in life,” says Dis- 
raeli, “‘to bear an illustrious name, and in an 
author it is peculiarly severe. A history now by a 
Mr. Hume or a poem by a Mr. Pope would be 
examined with different eyes than had they borne 
any other name. The relative of a great author 
should endeavour not to be an author.” 

In connection with short names, a pleasant 
anecdote is quoted by Disraeli from Fuller: “ An 








opulent citizen of the name of John Cuts (what 
name can be more unluckily short ?) was ordered 
by Elizabeth to receive the Spanish ambassador, 
but the latter complained grievously, and thought 
he was disparaged by the shortness of the name. 
He imagined that a man bearing a monosyllabic 
name could never, in the great alphabet of civil 
life, have performed anything great or honour- 
able ; but when he found that honest John Cuts 
displayed a hospitality which had nothing mono- 
syllabic in it, he groaned only at the utterance of 
the name of his host.” 

The spelling of surnames is a curious subject. 
When spelling was in a more unsettled state than 
now every man did what was right in his own eyes, 
and indulged in variations from day to day, ac- 
cording to his taste and humour. ‘Thus we find 
Leicester, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, subscribing 
his name no fewer than eight different ways. The 
name Villiers assumes fourteen different forms in 
the deeds of that family. ‘* The simple dissyllabic 
but illustrious name of Percy the bishop found in 
family documents they had contrived to write in 
fifteen different ways.”” Waynflete has been met 
with spelt at least seventeen ways, and the anti- 
quary Dugdaie, in investigating the history of the 
family of Mainwaring, of Peover, county Chester, 
fell in with the extraordinary number of one hun- 
dred and thirty-one variations of that single name, 
all in authorised documents. 

The various spellings of the name Shakespeare 
have been collected by Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, 
and the following list, which gives the result of 
his researches, “‘ is very instructive,” says Mr. A. 
J. Ellis, “as to the capabilities of the English 
language to indulge the tastes of those who hold 
that variety is charming.” 

Chacsper Shackspeare Shakispere Shaxkspere 
Saxpere Shackspere Shakspeare Shakyspere 
Saxspere Shackspire Shakspere Shakysper 
Schackspere Shagspere Shaksper Shaxper 


Schakespeare Shakesepere Shakspeyr Shaxpere 


Schakespeire Shakespear Shakuspeare Shaxspere 
Schakespere Shakespeere .Shaxeper Shaxsper 
Schakspere Shakespere Shaxkespere Shaxpeare 
Shakspare Shakespeyre 


In Scotland the most remarkable instances of 
the various spelling of surnames are found in 
Lindsay, Stirling, and Montgomery, which appear 
to have been written respectively in no fewer than 
eighty-eight, sixty-four, and forty-four different 
forms. 

These notes might have many more added to 
them. Hundreds of particular surnames might 
be quoted, on the origin of which - interesting 
light has been thrown by the researches of Mr. 
Lower, Mr. Bardsley, Mr. Seton, and others. To 
these writers we now refer every one desirous of 
pursuing the subject and of seeing to its fullest 
extent how much, after all, there is in a surname. 
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VILLAGE 


ARTISTIC LIFE IN LOW LEVELS. 


O the masses care for art in any shape or 
form? That is, the English masses. Is 
there any taste for music, literature, or 

pictures; any educated taste (which with discern- 
ment can appreciate the good in art and seek to 
shun the bad) being developed amongst our 
poorer population either in town or country ? 

All can read now. The scavenger may be seen 
leaning against his cartwheel reading; or the 
ploughboy or birdkeeper may sometimes be seen 
with a scrap of reading before him. 

But what is the literature of the masses? To 
far too large an extent blood and murder stories 
and newspapers which deal principally with sensa- 
tional and worse incidents. 

In our cities we may sometimes see tramcar 
men and boys, and factory girls and barmaids, 
devouring the latest “ shilling thriller,” but seldom 
anything elevating. Even the sixpenny or three- 
penny editions of Dickens or Scott are very rarely 
in their hands; and Carlyle or Shakespeare, al- 
though to be had at the same price, are never 
seen. 

Our free libraries tell a similar story. In 
England would one think of conversing with even 
a lower middle-class person upon the works of 
such men as Ruskin, or Froude, or Carlyle, still 
less upon the works of foreign writers—Goethe, 
or Dante, or Moliére? But in Germany this is 
quite possible, and frequently the writer has been 
astonished to find the knowledge which some 
poor shopkeeper, or waiter, or porter has had of 
our English writers ; of Shakespeare, and Dickens, 
and Byron, together with a deep and loving know- 
ledge of their own authors. 

In music we have the same lack of the true 
love of the beautiful. Listen to our holiday- 
makers in their summer haunts, and there seems 
no mean between the vulgar music-hall song and 
the religious ditty, which, shouted without reve- 
rence, is as much out of place. 

To sing a good glee or a good part-song with- 
out books is out of the power, it appears, even of 
all classes of men in England, in spite of our 
numerous glee parties, our philharmonics, and 
other choirs. How sweetly would rise the tones 
of some choice part-song amidst the wooded lanes 
of rural England, or upon the packed steamboats 
of crowded Thames. Such sounds are often 
heard in the public gardens of Germany, both in 
town and country. No books are laid before the 
singers, they love their art and know it from the 
heart. 

Such a power lends a sweetness and a pleasure 
to life, even if life has to be spent amidst poor 
surroundings. It lends beauty and harmony to 
enhance the enjoyment of life to the possessor of 
the power, and to all with whom he comes in 
contact. 

The beauties of nature and of sound are uni- 
versal property, all can freely enjoy them; but in 
England how few understand their beauty, and 








| how many ignore and lose these great charms of 


existence. 

In many other parts of Europe this is not so. 
The poorest classes, even amidst the most wretched 
surroundings, love music; and we have often 
heard the beauties of nature, of tree and cloud, 
spoken of appreciatively even in the flat plain 
around Berlin, where there is so little to admire. 
There is a story given in Max Ring’s “ Berliner 
Leben” that well illustrates how this love of the 
beautiful in music and art descends to even the 
poorest in many parts of Germany. The tale is 
descriptive of a celebrated Berlin “furniture 
lifter,” who for a consideration will get the furni- 
ture of any unfortunate or swindling room-renter 
whose rent is unpaid out into the streets and into 
another lodging. 

In the story in question the rooms of a 
budiker (little shopkeeper) lead out by the cellar 
onto the Spree’s dark waters. The landlord lives 
in the same house, and keeps strict watch upon 
the front street-door day and night, the law in 
Berlin being that so long as the furniture is in the 
house the landlord retains his right upon it for his 
rent ; but once out of the house, even in the street, 
and he cannot touch it. 

The wife of the dudiker knows this, and employs 
the burly Father Brendel to remove the furniture 
at night into a boat through the cellar. This is 
done by six stalwart and silent lads, under the 
direction of Father Brendel; the landlord sits 
above in his rooms, watching and listening. At 
last all is done, the order to get in the boat with 
the furniture is given, but Frau Budiker must go 
back for something—she has left her guitar 
behind. They beg her to leave it, the police may 
turn up; but madame is firm, she could not live 
without her guitar—or “‘ juitar,” as she pronounces 
it; and why not serenade their landlord? The 
furniture is safe, the old lifter seizes the joke, 
bows to ‘*‘ Madame Lucca,” gets her guitar, and, 
seated on their piles of furniture in the black 
night, Frau Budtker chants forth her song. The 
husband joins in upon an accordeon, and the six 
stalwarts form the chorus. The landlord’s window 
flies open, and he shouts to his wife, ‘‘ The shop- 
people are off! Don’t you hear the ‘ spectacle’ °” 
(a Berlin word for any species of sight or enter- 
tainment). Both rush to the cellar half dressed, 
but safe on the water floats the furniture; Frau 
Budiker, seated high on a chest, strikes up an 
operatic air, the refrain of which is taken up by 
the chorus. 

This scene, with its misery and poverty com- 
bined with the artistic touches of wit and song, 
is peculiarly illustrative of the under-current of art 
that pervades the poorest classes of Berlin; even 
the six furniture lifters probably took their part in 
the chorus in good style. It would be difficult to 
get into a lower strata of society than this, and 
yet a stranger passing along the street at the 
moment might have imagined himself at Venice 
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with a serenade proceeding from a gondola rather 
than in Berlin with some surreptitiously-taken 
furniture piled upon a barge floating upon the 
black foetid bosom of the Spree, with some fur- 
niture lifters for a chorus, and a poor wretched 
little stall-keeper as prima donna. 

But far-fetched as this scene appears, it is no 
uncommon thing to hear men but little higher in 
the social scale sing glees with intense enthusiasm 
and appreciation and without books. 

The love of good pictures is slowly being im- 
planted in our poorer classes by the wide-spread- 
ing of the cheap reproductions of great works by 
great artists. 

The red, blue, and yellow prints of Joseph’s 
Dream, or Robinson finding Friday, are slowly 
being supplanted on our cottage walls by fairly 
good copies of the Old Masters, or still better by 
photographs of world-famed works. The alma- 
nack of bygone days, with its rudely-drawn 
hieroglyphics of wondrous portent, is replaced by 
a pretty work of some homely taking subject that 
is bright and offends not the eye either in form 
or colour, although the latter might oftentimes be 
more subdued and natural; but even the cottager 
or poor artisan who has had these cheap art pro- 
ductions upon his walls would scarcely tolerate the 
old red, blues, and yellows by their side. 

But the true love of art, and the right apprecia- 
tion of form, colour, and composition, is yet 
almost unknown amongst our poorest people. 

We have picture galleries throughout England 
upon a poor scale certainly, but yet picture gal- 
leries ; but how many artisans and labourers can 
be found in these galleries, in any town, carefully 
examining the works hung upon the walls? It is 
a bygone plea of exculpation that they have no 
time. Many labourers leave their work at half- 
past five in the summer (masons and carpenters, 
to wit), but how many of them drop into a picture 
gallery on their road home. All working men 
now have their Saturday afternoons, but we do 
not find our picture galleries crowded with artisans 
upon these days, even though these galleries be 
free, or at the most free upon payment of a six- 
pence. 

Yet in many foreign towns, as witnessed in 
Havre, in Milan, in Berlin, in Leipzig, in Stock- 
holm, it is no uncommon thing to see many a 
poor artisan or bloused labourer studying well 
the pictures and the sculpture in the galleries , and 
hence comes it that so many of the artistic pro- 
ductions we see upon our walls and in our houses 
are of foreign design. 

We have now the remedy for this general lack of 
appreciation of the beautiful in music, literature, 
and art in low levels in our hands, if we but use it. 
All now pass through our National and Board 
schools; it is there they should learn that to 
read good literature is of a higher and.a deeper 
and a more absorbing interest than to read flaming 
or filthy works; that the pleasure after reading 
a work by such an author as Scott or Carlisle, 
Kingsley or Dickens, is lasting; that the tickling 
of the mind by a “shilling thriller” is evanescent, 
unless it be that it leaves a dangerous taste in the 
mouth. 














Music is taught in these schools, but there must 
be something deficient in the teaching when the 
love for music induced is so slight that the 
National school boy when released from school 
and become a workman, can yell in horrid dis- 
cordancy the most senseless airs regardless of 
harmony or time. If the love for music and “the 
concord of sweet sounds” had been made clear to 
his ears and his mind, he would soon imbue his 
fellows with a love for good part-singing; andthe 
howlings now heard everywhere in our streets 
would give place to this same “concord of sweet 
sounds,” a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

And so with art, or the love of beauty in form 
and colour. Not necessarily the teaching of 
drawing or perspective, but the unconscious train- 
ing of the eye by the presence of the beautiful. 
If good copies be placed within the sight of 
children, and they be taught to appreciate the 
beauty that is around them in nature, the form 
in trees, their beauty in full leaf and delicate 
tracery in winter, the colour and form in landscape 
and sky, or in the buildings that they see in their 
daily lives, and if they be taken through the pic- 
ture galleries and be induced to look into and 
examine the works there, this would probably give 
a greater love for art than even the teaching of 
perspective. Many a lad who otherwise would sink 
into a low level of life without perception, might be 
raised to the appreciation and the power of enjoy- 
ment of the highest art.* JAMES BAKER. 


of Tears 


The Rider 


On! wall of mist, so cold and grey, 
Oh! pine-trees dim in the dying day, 
Your sun and mine have passed away. 


Where have you gone to, my only one? 
Where have you hidden your light, my sun? 
Dead ere the day was well begun. 


Cold from the glacier blows a breeze, 
Coldly it sighs among the trees : 
There is a river no cold can freeze. 


Where do you come from, oh, sullen stream ? 
Why have your waters that ruddy gleam, 
As you glide along in a strange sad dream ? 


Is it the sunset that stains you red? 
Is it the heart’s blood of those long dead ? 
Or the faint reflection of rapture fled ? 


For me, oh! river, you took your rise 
In the dark sweet smile of two dark sweet eyes, 
And in dreams of an earthly paradise. 


For the River of Tears floweth thick and fast 
From the mountains of many a golden Past, 
Till it reaches the River of Death at last. 

3 T. A W. 





* There are compensating features in our English popular life which 
redeem it from that entire vulgarity which the absence of these artistic 
tastes might be supposed to imply, but not the less does the contrast 
drawn by our contributor point to the need of a great reform. —Ep, L.H. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, 


SIR WILLIAM DAWSON’S ADDRESS TO THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE Birmingham meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation was inaugurated by a presidential 
address of more interest to a general audi- 

ence than is usual on these occasions. Sir 
William gave to his subject the attractive title, 
“The Origin, History, and Future of the Atlantic 
Ocean.” In treating it ne confined himself 
mainly to the grander processes in cosmogony or 
earth-making and physical geography. The sub- 
ject, especially in such hands, compelled an open- 
ing reference to the earlier and more astronomical 
stages of our earth’s history; and the hearers were 
necessarily taken back to the time when our 
planet was still in a molten or fluid condition, and 
the dry land had not as yet appeared. Sir William 
treated this, the astronomical part of his subject, 
with much graphic detail in these pages some 
years since,* and his presidential address at Bir- 
mingham may be looked upon as a valuable 
continuation of the same theme brought down to 
the terraqueous stages of the earth’s history. 

The president showed that science has moved 
away from the old “‘egg-shell theory” of the 
structure of the earth, which has long ceased to 
be tenable. Instead of a fluid interior with a thin 
crust, he pictured the earth of more recent statics. 
The crust on which we live must be supported on 
a plastic or partially liquid mass of heated rock, 
but beneath this the earth is practically solid, and 
of great density and hardness. The compatibility 
of such an interior economy with the dynamics 
incident to a partially cooling earth was then 
considered. ‘The conclusions arrived at were 
then applied to the formation of the first exterior 
terrestrial crust, and thus to the origin of the 
floor of the Atlantic Ocean, which was described 
as a flattening rather than a depression of the 
earth’s crust. 

So far from believing that land and sea have 
everywhere at some time or other changed places, 
Sir William Dawson contends for the fixity of the 
earth’s larger physical features. He does not 
hold with the poet Beattie that ‘‘Where the 
Atlantic rolls wide continents have bloomed.” 
There has been a permanence of position of the 
continents and oceans throughout geological time, 
but with many oscillations of these areas, pro- 
ducing marginal changes. 

With regard to climate and its extreme varia- 
tions in the same latitude at different periods, it 
is not necessary to invoke special astronomical 
causes, even for a Glacial period. So far from the 
fixity of the earth’s polar inciination, involving 
six months of continuous darkness in the Arctic 
circle, being incompatible with the growth of the 
profuse vegetable forms which are now found 
fossil there, the president holds that it might on 





* “ Leisure Hour,” 1871, ‘‘ The Igneous Genesis of the Earth.” 





INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


the contrary be favourable to vegetation, involv- 
ing as it does the correlative of six months’ con- 
tinuous sunlight—an intermittent stimulus which, 
with a different arrangement of polar land and 
sea, may well have resulted in the rich plant- 
growth in question. Sir Charles Lyell, rather 
than Mr. Croll, is to be followed in the question 
of climate. 

In this, and also in the question as to the 
amount of time required for great terraqueous 
changes, the distance of time of the Pleistocene 
period, and the duration of the last submergenc 
and re-elevation of the British Isles, Sir William 
Dawson repeated views which distinguish and at 
the same time isolate him from the great majority 
of British and American geologists, but which he 
has always consistently maintained. 

The period and events just referred to, includ- 
ing the Glacial interlude, are in his view separated 
from the present time by only a few thousand 
years, instead of the 250,000 years assigned by 
the astronomical theory associated with the name 
of Mr. Croll. 


THE AGE OF THE SUN AND THE EARTH. 


Professor G. H. Darwin, son of the great natu- 
ralist, presided in the section for Mathematical 
and Physical Science, and dwelt upon the geolo- 
gical unit of time which had been touched upon 
by Sir William Dawson. He was very critical of 
all attempts made to assess the age of the earth, 
either from geological agencies as construed by 
Alfred Tylor, Croll, and others, or from “tidal 
friction” and the gradual cooling of the earth as 
held by Sir William Thomson. 

In geology we have no fundamental unit on 
which to base a calculation, and this affects the 
profoundest questions of biology, physics, and 
cosmogony. ‘The fact that the sun is himself a 
finite and perishing body, endowed with a limited 
amount of energy at the first, and only able to 
illumine the earth for a certain number of years, 
necessarily limits the age and duration of the 
earth, a fact on which Sir William Thomson has 
based certain calculations expressed in years. 

Professor Darwin viewed these calculations 
with a certain negative reserve, declining to come 
to closer terms than those conveyed in the very 
wide statement, that ‘the existing state of things 
on the earth, life on the earth, all geological his- 
tory showing continuity of life, must be limited 
within some such period of past time as 
100,000,000 years.” He was decidedly sceptical 
as to the argument from tidal friction, and there 
were elements of uncertainty surrounding the 
other two, but they undonbtedly constituted a 
contribution of the first importance to physical 
geology. 


ALLEGED PRE-GLACIAL MAN IN NORTH WALES. 


Dr Henry Hicks, F.R.s., a geologist of con- 
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siderable repute in connection with researches 
in the Silurian and Cambrian systems, read a 
paper on the above subject, in which he described 
the conditions under which a number of flint im- 
plements were discovered during the researches 
carried on by Mr. E. B. Luxmore and himself in 
the Ffymion Beuno and Cae Gwyn Caves, in the 
Vale of Clwydd, in the years 1884-86. He had 
found a worked: flint flake in a deposit of bone- 
earth eighteen inches below the lowest glacial bed 
in the Cae Gwyn Cave. Professor Boyd Dawkins 
at the conclusion of the paper said he had ap- 
proached the question indicated with all the 
powers of criticism which were in him, and he 
fully accepted the conclusions which Dr. Hicks 
had laid before them. He could see no other 
explanation of the discovery of the little splinter 
of flint which had been shown to them in such a 
place. It was as good evidence of the previous 
existence of man as if Dr. Hicks had found a 
watch. He fully believed that these were glacial 
deposits 7 situ. Professor McKenny Hughes re- 
mained unconvinced by Dr. Hicks’s evidence as 
to the age of the deposits. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


Tidings of the great earthquake in North 
America were received during the sitting of the 
British Association at Birmingham. A despatch 
from Major Powell, director of the United States 
Geological Survey, gave the main facts of the 
disturbance. On the second day of the meeting 
there came a full account of the Charleston up- 
heaval, the incidents of which were so remarkable 
as to evoke the following conclusion from Sir 
William Dawson: ‘*The phenomena of the pre- 
sent earthquake convulsions in America and else- 
where, but especially in America, are extremely 
puzzling, and completely upset some of the con- 
clusions set forth in the address I read last 
evening.” An important point in Major Powell’s 
despatch was the rapid transmission of the main 
earthquake wave, which travelled over 990,000 
square miles at a velocity, in the case of the 
harder rocks, of 140 miles per minute. The land 
area affected was one-third of the total area of 
the United States. Mr. William Topley, F.c.s., 
contributed a critical paper on earthquake move- 
ments in North America, in which he traced the 
coincidence of these earth-movements with old 
lines of weakness, which have previously formed 
earthquake paths. So far, the evidence of the 
Charleston earthquake points to an origin of a 
mechanical rather than an explosive or volcanic 
kind. In a recent paper in these pages* the 
origin of earthquakes through the mere drying 
and contraction of rocks over a wide area, leading 
to a slipping and sliding of the mass, was pointed 
out. Subterranean denudation by water under- 
mines rocks, contractions take place through 
cooling and chemical action. A tract of land 
thus deprived all at once of its insecure props 
settles down to a lower level. In large areas 
north of the United States the extraction of vast 


* See ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for April, page 279. 





volumes of petroleum and natural gas from the 
wells sunk in the bowels of the earth illustrate 
this kind of honeycombing of the interior which 
in time affects the stability of the surface. ‘‘ The 
snap after prolonged strain, the shifting and 
twisting of rocks, the slipping and wrenching and 
grinding of tormented strata in the effort to satisfy 
the stresses put upon them, all result in earthquake 
action of the mechanical kind.” These may be, 
and often are, entirely distinct from earthquakes 
of the volcanic or explosive class, although the 
two may coalesce. In the case of apparently 
**mechanical” earthquakes there may be deep- 
seated explosive action so remote as to be trans- 
lated at the surface into mere vibrations anid 
slippings of the rocks. The more recent study of 
earthquake movements decidedly tends to enlarge 
the class of those which may properly be called 
** mechanical.” 

Professor Bonney, one of our leading petrolo- 
gists, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Microscopical Ana- 
lysis in Physical Geography,” the keynote of 
which was conveyed in the opening sentence, 
“*The application of microscopic analysis to the 
physical geography of bygone ages.” Sir William 
Dawson, in moving a vote of thanks to the author, 
said his method and field of observation had given 
to the world ideas quite new in regard to the 
origin of rocks. The microscopical examination 
of rocks was really a grand new development of 
geological science—at present only in its infancy. 

Professor Riicker, an old favourite with popular 
scientific audiences in the midland and northern 
towns, gave a lecture in the Town Hall on Soap 
Bubbles, and the part they have played since 
Newton’s time in teaching the true theory of light. 
The lecture contained some remarkable units of 
micro-measurement, the thickest part of the film 
of a soap-bubble being found not to exceed the 
twenty-five-millionth part of an inch. The lime- 
light lantern illustrations of the subject on the 
screen were very helpful to the audience. Lord 
Rayleigh, perhaps our greatest authority on the 
physics of optics, gave a paper on colour vision. 

Mr. W. Carruthers, the eminent botanist, pre- 
sided in the biological section, and read a paper 
tending to show the fixity of vegetable species. 
Referring to the plant remains found in Glacial 
deposits on the eastern coast of England, he said 
the various physical conditions which affected 
these species in their diffusion over such large 
areas of the earth’s surface in the course of 250,000 
years should have led to the production of many 
varieties, but the uniform testimony of the remains 
of this considerable pre-Glacial flora, as far as the 
materials admit of a comparison, was that no 
appreciable change had taken place. 


THREE-EYED LIZARDS. 


The Colonial and Indian Exhibition of the year 
1886 at South Kensington will be henceforth 
associated with one of the most interesting of 
zoological discoveries. In the New Zealand de- 
partment of the Exhibition, and among the 
curious animals there exhibited, nothing has at- 
tracted more attention than the group of large 
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lizards. One of these animals is seen at the 
entrance of its burrow, which is also occupied by 
a sea-bird known as Cook's Petrel, the lizard and 
the bird living together in perfect amity. The 
natives call the lizard ‘*‘ Tuatera,” but it is known 
to science as Hatteria, and sometimes by a later 
name—Sphenodon. 

During the present year the remarkable dis- 
covery has been made of the existence of a third 
eye in the skull of Hatteria. In Aprillast Mr. W. 


Skull of a Three-eyed Lizard (upper surface). 


E E, Orbits of the two side eyes ; ¢, Site of the third eye in the parietal 
bone. 


Baldwin Spencer, of the Oxford University 
Museum, was making a fos/-mortem.examination of 


Reweceneceseseun 


Enlarged view, showing position of the third eye in the living animal. 
A, Depression in the skin of the head over the buried eye. 
B, The buried eye. 1, Lens of theeye. 2, Visual rods. 3, Nuclei. 
4 Optic nerve. 5, Blood-vessel. 





one of these animals, when he came across a buried 
organ situate below a depression in the crown of 
the head. The mysterious structure lay com- 
pletely below the skin and subjacent tissue, and 
sunk in a small orifice of the skull-bone known as 
the parietal bone. Careful examination showed 
it to be a true eye, though of a grade inferior in 
structure to the two paired eyes which the animal 
now uses. This extra optical organ, in its present 
buried condition, is of course completely shut 
off from the light, being situate far below the 
skin and enveloped in addition with a capsule of 
dense tissue. But it would seem originally to 
have been at the surface, that is, at the crown of 
the head, looking up at the sky, and serving its 
purpose as an organ of vision. In that case, and 
judging by facts presently to be mentioned, it 
appears to have long since dropped out of use, 
the functions of vision being performed by the 
two side eyes of higher structure which it pos- 
sesses in common with other lizards. The organ 
under consideration is a true eye, although related 
in structure rather to the invertebrate division of 
the animal kingdom that to the vertebrate, in 
which we here find it. It has (see Fig. 2) a 
lens for forming a picture of objects, the familiar 
layer of rods (embedded in pigment) and rows 
of nuclei which the physiologist naturaily looks 
for, and lastly the nerve which connects all this 
minute and delicate apparatus with the brain 
itself, into which the sensations of sight are 
ultimately transferred. 

It becomes necessary to ask whether this curious 


discovery is an isolated case, and therefore of 


doubtful morphological value; or, secondly, 
whether it is paralleled in the structure of other 
animals. These questions have been anticipated. 
This buried eye has been found not only in other 
animals of the same species, but in all other 
lizards that have been examined. It is present in 
the common British blindworm and in the chame- 
leon. It is found in different stages of uscless- 
ness; in some being quite isolated from the 
brain, as in the blindworm, whilst in Hatteria 
(see Fig. 1) a distinct nerve (4) and blood- 
vessel (5) still remain. 

Mr. Spencer’s discovery has given a stimulus to 
the examination of all species of lizards,that can 
be found, both living and fossil, and some very 
interesting results have already transpired. In the 
Hatteria there is no external trace of the buried 
eye, the slight depression in the skin exactly over 
the spot giving no trace whatever of its existence. 
But in the museum of King’s College in the 
Strand, two smooth-skinned individuals of another 
genus of lizards (preserved in spirits) offer a very 
remarkable spectacle, a circular spot with a lens 
or film being actually present at the surface, as if 
this third eye had been functional down to acom- 
paratively recent period. Again, in the British 
Museum of Natural History at South Kensington, 
all the huge lizards of geological antiquity—such 
as Dicynodon, Icthyosaurus, and Plesiosaurus, and 
even the gigantic frog-like Labyrinthodon—are 
found to have the same provision for a third or 
parietal eye which we find in the skull of the 
Hatteria at South Kensington. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH OF A FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 


The application of photography to thunder- 
storms is not an absolute novelty in science, but 
the success achieved is greatly on the increase. 
We give a copy of a photograph of one of the 
most recent and successful efforts to photographa 
flash of an electric atmospheric discharge. In the 
laboratory, where an electric spark from three to 
four feet in length can be produced at will, the 
photographer’s task is an easy one, but to get a 
good copy of the natural flash during a thunder- 


laboratory has the same gently sinuous character, 
but when the motes are removed by heating the 
air, resistance in that particular form ceases; the 
spark then progresses in a smooth unwaved line. 

The faint illumination of the thundercloud itself 
by the flash may also be perceived in the engraving. 
Another photograph of a lightning flash taken in 
May last at Tours, in France, by M. Schleusner, 
is also before us, and shows the same diffused 
light. Altogether these photographs, which so 


completely undeceive us as to the real form of 
progression of a lightning flash, illustrate afresh 


A Flash of Lightning (from a Photograph taken during a Storm). 


storm is by no means so easy. The flash shown 
in the wood engraving was taken at night by Mr. 
Auty, photographer, Tynemouth. It quite upsets 
the conventional idea of the zigzag character of a 
lightning flash as familiarised to us in paintings 
and poetry. Instead of the acutely angular pro- 
gression commonly attributed to forked lightning, 
the whole length of the flash is seen to be gently 
and minutely sinuous, like a river as depicted on 
a map, and with ramifications of the same mean- 
dering character. ‘This mode of progression 
admits of a very probable explanation. Professor 
Tait says it indicates the resistance offered in the 
air by motes and other combustible materials. 
The path of an electric spark produced in the 


the difference between the human eye and the 
photographic film. A flash of lightning, according 
to Wheatstone’s experiments (endorsed by Tait), 
really takes place in less than a millionth of a 
second. Its vividness and rapidity simply daze 
the human retina, and leave behind an impression 
which lasts comparatively long after the flash has 
ceased. Not so with that artificial retina the 
photographic film, which registers with unerring 
accuracy the almost instantaneous event. But the 
fact that we possess an organ of vision which can 
take any cognisance at all of a spectacle which 
does not last for the millionth of a second is 
indeed something to wonder at. 

Another feat still remains for the photographer 
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of the lightning flash. We have at present no 
photograph of the globular lightning known as 
“fireball.” Globular or ball lightning cannot 
be produced by our electrical machines ; we know 
nothing of its origin, and the lightning-rod is 
powerless to prevent it from destroying buildings. 
A photograph of a fireball, which would show us 
something of its structure and behaviour, is much 
wanted, but is of course very difficult to obtain. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ELECTRIC SAFETY-LAMPS, 
Mr. J. W. Swan, M.A., read a paper at the 
British Association on his new electric safety- 
lamp. The battery consists of four cells. The 
weight for a lantern capable of giving the light of 
from one to one and a quarter candle for ten 
hours is 6}1b. The outer case is formed of a 
cylinder of teak. The lamp may be fixed on the 
top of this, or on the side of the wood cylinder. 
The cover, when fastened down, makes the cells 
of the battery liquid-tight, and allows the lamp to 
be used in any position. There isa handle across 
the top of the cylinder. A novel feature is the 
combination with the lamp of a fire-damp indi- 
cator. By turning a switch the current from the 
battery can be sent through a fine platinum wire 
contained in a small glass tube. The presence of 
fire-damp is indicated by the heated wire be- 
coming abnornally bright in one case, and in 
another by the rise of liquid in a gauge-tube 
(communicating with the hot wire tube) after the 
cooling of the hot wire. The president, speaking 
of the importance of Mr. Swan’s inventions, said 
they would remember the intense sensation which 
was caused by the introduction of the Davy lamp. 
The miner, however, had been working for many 
years with a very imperfect lamp; every one must 
know how imperfect the instrument had been. 
They could not attach too much importance to 
the invention of Mr. Swan. There was now every 
prospect of a perfect lamp being produced, and 
thus thousands of lives saved. 
WATER-CARTRIDGE FOR FIRING COLLIERIES. 
In a former issue* we gave particulars of a new 
water-cartridge intended foruse in firing mines. The 














Water-Cartridge. 


gunpowder in the charge is completely surrounded 
by water, and in some preliminary experiments in 
the North Staffordshire collieries the coal was 
successfully blasted without any flame being 
visible. This result gave promise of the future 
avoidance of the sad fatalities which have so often 
accompanied blasting in mines through the igni- 
tion of choke-damp and combustible dust. It has 
since been used in many of the fiery seams in 
North Staffordshire, South Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Durham, and South Wales, and everywhere and 





* See “* Leisure Hour” for April, 1886, page 28:2. 
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always its use is unaccompanied by flame or smoke, 
It has been submitted to the most crucial tests 
before mining engineers, and has been placed in 
the centre of barrels of gunpowder, gas cham- 
bers, and magazines covered over with shavings, 
paraffin oil, etc., but never once has flame been 
seen. It is fired by electricity, the explosive used 
being Nobel’s gelatine dynamite. We now give a 
figure of the cartridge. It will be seen by the 
engraving that the cartridge is completely sur- 
rounded by water in any position. It is held 
central in the case by a tin disc or pins, so that 
the water has connection throughout, and the 
cartridge is kept from the top and bottom by a 
wire fastened thereon, as shown. It is adapted 
for blasting in coal mines or any mineral, but its 
chief use is to render coals down with absolute 
safety. The inventor is Mr. Miles Settle. 
AN EXTENSION BOOK-CASE. 
The top pieces and the bottom pieces are cut 
so as to intermesh, and are held together by a 


An Extension Book-Case. 


central upright piece which fits into them hori- 
zontally by a dovetail. The clamping-piece F, 
the rod F, and the intermeshing top and bottom 
pieces give the clue to the whole structure. 


A NEW WINDOW-BLIND ROLLER. 


The roller (&) is made of tin and is telescopic in 


























Window-blind Roller. 
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structure so as to suit any width of window, its 
end fittings are of any pattern and are soldered 
on. Each of the tubes has a slit through the 
entire length. A rod is put inthe hem of the 
blind, and then put inside the tubes, the blind 
hanging through the slits. Thus there is no nail- 
ing of the blind to the roller. The inventor is 
Mr. Bean, Wellingborough, Northants. 


A BOOT-CLEANING MACHINE. 


The new boot-cleaning machine is at present 
chiefly found in large hotels. The construction 
is shown in the engraving. Two parallel shafts 


Boot-cleaning Machine. 


carrying brushes of the form shown are rotated 
rapidly by bands attached to the fly-wheel shown 
above. The wheel is driven by treadles, the 
operator occupying the seat mounted on a shaft 
to the right. One of the bands 1s crossed so that 
the brushes revolve over and inward, throwing the 


| 
| 





dirt from the cleaning brushes into a box on t 
frame below. The box also carries the blackin, 
bottles. The machine has been patented by Mr. 
T. Bradford of Salford. 


A HIGH-POWER MICROSCOPE LAMP, 


This is a lamp recently introduced for high- 
power work without the use of the bull’s-eye con- 
denser. Its chief advantages are that the flame 
can be used much nearer the table than in th 








High-power Microscope Lamp. 


ordinary microscope lamps, while the dark-cham- 
ber metal chimney is arranged to receive a three 
by one inch slip (s), which can be of white, blue, or 
ground glass. The blue glass, so much preferred 
for high-power examinations as against the ob- 
jectionable yellow light of the unfiltered rays, can 
be had of all densities. Brass plates with various 
sized slots for regulating the amount of light can 
also be inserted in front of the glass slip. The 
broad and heavy circular brass foot of the lamp, 
which gives unusual stability, is much in its favour. 
The makers are Messrs. C. Baker and Co., 244, 
High Holborn. 

















Parietics. 


——— 


. 

Sir William Dawson on the Atlantic Ocean.—The Presi- 
dent of the British Association made the bed of the 
Atlantic Ocean, “‘ which unites rather than separates” 
the two worlds, the main topic of his inaugural address. 
The terrible tidings of volcanic disturbance and destructive 
earthquakes in North America, occurring almost while he 
was speaking, gave strange illustration of some of Sit Wil- 
liam’s statements. The address thus concluded :— 

**TIas the Atlantic achieved its destiny and finished its 
course, or are there other changes in store for it in the future ? 
The earth’s crust is now thicker and stronger than ever before, 
and its great ribs of crushed and folded rock are more firm 
and rigid than in any previous period. The stupendous 
volcanic phenomena manifested in Mesozoic and early Ter- 


tiary times along the borders of the Atlantic have apparently 
died out. These facts are in so far guarantees of perma- 
nence. On the other hand, it is known that movements of 
elevation along with local depression are in progress in the 
Arctic regions, and a great weight of new sediment is being 
deposited along the borders of the Atlantic, especially on its 
western side, and this is not improbably connected with the 
earthquake shocks and slight movements of depression 
which have occurred in North America. It is possible that 
these slow and secular movements may go on uninterruptedly 
until considerable changes are produced ; but it is quite as 
likely that they may be retarded or reversed. 

**It is possible that +fter the long period of quiescence 
which has elapsed there may be a new settlement of the 
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-an-bed, accompanied with foldings of the crust, especially 
the western side of the Atlantic, and possibly with 
ewed volcanic activity on its eastern margin. In either 

e a long time relatively to our limited human chronology 

iy intervene before the occurrence of any marked change. 

n the whole the experience of the past would lead us to 

pect movements and eruptive discharges in the Pacific 

rether than in the Atlantic area. It is therefore not unlikely 
sat the Atlantic may remain undisturbed, unless secondarily 
ul indirectly, until after the Pacific area shall have attained 

a greater degree of quiescence than at present. _ But this 
ibject is one too much involved in uncertainty to warrant us 

in following it further. 

‘‘In the meantime the Atlantic is to us a practically per- 
nanent ocean, varying only in its tides, its currents, and its 
vinds, which science has already reduced to definite laws, so 
hat we can use if we cannot regulate them. It is ours to 
ike advantage of this precious time of quietude, and to 

extend the blessings of science and of our Christian civilisation 
from shore to shore until there shall be no more sea, not in 
the sense of that final drying-up of old ocean to which some 
physicists look forward, but in the higher sense of its ceasing 
to be the emblem of unrest and disturbance, and the cause of 
isolation. 

‘**IT must now close this address with a short statement of the 

general objects which I have had in view in directing your 
attention to the geological development of the Atlantic. We 
cannot, I think, consider the topics to which I have referred 
without perceiving that the history of ocean and continent is 
an example of progressive design, quite as much as that of 
living beings. Nor can we fail to see that, while in some 
important directions we have penetrated the great secret of 
Nature, in reference to the general plan and structure of the 
‘arth and its waters, and the changes through which they 
have passed, we have still very much to learn, and perhaps 
quite as much to unlearn, and that the future holds out to us 
and to our successors higher, grander, and clearer conceptions 
than those to which we have yet attained. The vastness and 
the might of ocean and the manner in which it cherishes the 
feeblest and most fragile beings, alike speak to us of Him 
who holds it in the hollow of His hand, and gave to it of old 
its boundaries and its laws; but its teaching ascends to a 
higher tone when we consider its origin and history, and the 
manner in which it has been made to build up continents and 
mountain-chains, and at the same time to nourish and sustain 
the teeming life of sea and land.” 


Social and Economic Science.—The Social Science Asso- 
ciation, of which Lord Brougham was one of the most con- 
spicuous presidents, has ceased to exist, and the annual 
meetings are held no more. Fortunately, the British Asso- 

ation for the Advancement of Science has of late years 

evoted larger attention to social and economic questions. 
\fter being known for twenty-one years as the ‘‘ Statistical 
“ection,” it adopted the name of the ‘* Economic Section ” 
1855, and has since held regular meetings under very 
stinguished presidents. There is less cause for regret at the 

‘appearance of the kindred association and its meetings. 

nong illustrious men who have presided are Henry Hallam, 

. E. Forster, Earl Derby, Sir Stafford Northcote, Henry 

weett, and many others who, in their public life, have 

wed that ‘* political economy” is not the fruitless and 
bious science which the students of physical science some- 
1es consider it. Except in absence of mathematical help, 
principles of investigation in social science are the same 
in all inductive sciences. The collection and generalisa- 

n of facts in history and in life can give results as certain 

any of the other sciences to which special sections are 

‘tted. There isa memorable passage in ‘* Hume’s Essays” 
wth recalling. ‘*The earth, air, water, described by 
istotle and Hippocrates, are not more like to those now 
ler observation, than are the men described by Polybius 

d Tacitus to those who now govern the world.” The 

idy of moral facts is more difficult than of physical pheno- 

‘na, because in mind there are more elements of disturb- 

ice, but the principle of study is the same. 


The Soudan.—Dr. Schweinfurtt, the celebrated African 
eller, at a meeting of German scientists at Berlin, in 
‘ptember, delivered an address on ‘‘ Europe’s Tasks and 
ospects in Tropical Africa.” The following reference to 











the condition of the Soudan, in consequence of the abandon- 
ment of General Gordon by the British Government, and the 
fall of Khartoum, was warmly responded to by the meeting : 
** How can I speak of Europe’s tasks and prospects without 
referring to the abandonment of the Soudan? Who will 
blame me if in this place I seek to give vent to the sorrow 
and join in the lamentation of all friends of humanity? The 
region where once peaceful paths led towards a hopeful future 
of progress and development is now given over to barbarism 
of the worst sort. We must go back to the times of 
Attila and Tamerlane to get an idea of the progress of de- 
struction which has seized on incipient civilisation in yonder 
clime. The senile and shameful policy practised by a noble 
nation—otherwise the vanguard of European civilisation in 
distant lands—has struck at the sixty years’ civilising work 
of Mehemed Ali, and done incalculable damage to the 
general cause of mankind. In comparison with all this harm 
done*by her, the great services performed by England to 
the general cause of mankind by the suppression of the slave- 
trade seem of no account.” 


Game in Windsor Forest.—A correspondent of the “ Daily 
News,” writing from Windsor Forest, says: ‘* Mr. Labou- 
chere is hardly correct when he hints that Prince Christian 
is the only gentleman for whose gratification game is reared 
in Windsor Forest. While the Prince and his friends are 
lunching up here, the keepers refresh themselves in a snug 
corner under the oaks below. The landlady of the Squirrel 
tells us that on shooting days, when the party is on this side 
of the Forest, she cooks a couple of substantial joints, three 
or four dozen suet dumplings, a bushel or two of potatoes, 
and sends all as hot as can be (with due accompaniment of 
good ale) up to the Forest. In the evening the keepers go 
down tothe Squirrel to smoke their pipes, drink their ale, and 
sing jolly choruses. About 4,000 head of game are shot, 
we are told, during the season. Up near Cranbourne Tower 
we catch sight of the famous herd of white deer—the first 
couple of which, we believe, were presents to the Queen 
from her Majesty of Denmark. ‘ Them’s our barometer,’ 
says the housekeeper. ‘When it’s going to be stormy 
weather the white hart comes up here; when it’s fine they 
keep down in the paddock below. Sometimes we don’t see 
them here for a week or two at a time.’” 


The Late Admiral Sir William King-Hall, K.C.B.— 
There disappears this year from the Navy List the name of 
an officer not only highly distinguished in the service, but 
with greater honour as a philanthropist and a benefactor of 
sailors. Admiral King-Hall entered the Navy in 1829, and 
served with distinction in many contests and on many seas. 
On the coast of Spain, of Syria, on the North American 
station, in South Africa, with Sir C. Napier in the Baltic, in 
the Russian War, when he carried the admiral’s flag at the 
capture of Bomarsund, and with Sir Michael Seymour in the 
Chinese War, he gained his promotions and honours. In 
1869 he was made rear-admiral, having been appointed 
superintendent of Sheerness Dockyard three years pre- 
viously, and in November, 1871, Admiral Superintendent of 
Devonport Dockyard, where he remained until 1875. He 
was gazetted a vice admiral in 1877, admiral in August, 1879, 
and was placed on the retired list in 1881. As a reward for 
his services he was made a C.B. in 1855, and K.c.B, in 1871. 
For many years he has been known as a temperance advocate, 
being led to adopt these principles by his observation of the 
terrible effects of drink on his crews. He was the pioneer 
of this movement amongst sailors, taking the pledge himself 
with several of his ship’s company. The incident is best 
recorded in his own words, which we take from one of his 
speeches. He said: ‘‘ When in command of H.M.S. Russell, 
at Falmouth, there was a great deal of drunkenness in the 
ship, and in consequence a great deal of crime and punish- 
ment. This arose from the numerous temptations which 
abound in that port, Falmouth being a port of call where 
ships touch for orders, and on one occasion I counted as 
many as four hundred sail at anchor at one time. The place 
was filled with public-houses and beersheps, and the induce- 
ments to temptation caused much leave-breaking. At the 
commencement of my second year in command, the day after 
New Year’s Day, I turned the hands up, and, with the 
defaulters’ book in my hand, read the punishments of the 
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past year, including many committals to Bodmin Gaol, cells, 
etc. More than two-thirds arose from drink. This surprised 
the men very much. I then said, ‘I know nothing about 
temperance, but you see all this disgrace and punishment and 
misery to some of your families is due to drink. If we give 
up the drink this cannot happen. If you consent to give up 
your allowance of grog, and avoid all public-houses and beer- 
shops, and drink nothing but water for the next three months, 
and sign your names and bring the list up to me, I will agree 
to give up my wine and head the list with you. Take forty- 
eight hours to consider it ; but when you’ve made up your 
minds, stick to it!’ Ina few hours forty-six of those men 
who had been most often under punishment signed the list, 
and we started our teetotal party. The publicans were sur- 
prised when the men landed to see some of their best cus- 
tomers pass by their doors, and much to my delight, I was a 
witness of it. At the end of three months I again turned 
the hands up on the quarter-deck, and said, ‘I have kept my 
pledge ; now how many of you have broken yours? You all 
know each other well, so there can be no deception about it.’ 
To my great satisfaction they said one and all that none nad 
broken it, and thirty more men came across, saying, ‘I'll 
join your party too.’” The admiral’s zeal in this cause never 
flagged, and by his influence and by his addresses he pro- 
moted temperance on shore, among the Dockyard labourers, 
as he had done when afloat among the sailors. His closing 
years he spent at Sutton Bonnington, in Leicestershire, where 
he started a temperance society and built a hall and coffee- 
house, which was opened in 1883. He died in July of the 
present year. 


Penetration of Light in Water.—Experiments have been 
made by MM. Fol and Sarasin to determine the depth to 
which light penetrates the water of lakes and seas. Their 
method of observing consisted in placing gelatinobromide 
photegraphic plates at different depths under the water, 
the plates being lowered by a sounding lead, and protected 
from the action of the sea water by a varnish. Experi- 
ments were made about 1,300 to 1,400 metres off the 
Cape of Mount Boron, at Villefranche, in the Gulf of Nice, 
and in water about 550 metres deep. During April the 
limit of penetration of the daylight about midday during 
fine weather was found to be about 400 metres ; an obser- 
vation which contirms the previous conclusions of the 
authors as given in our columns. Other observations 
showed that there is a penetration of 300 metres all the 
time the sun is above the horizon, and of 350 metres 
during eight hours of the day. According to experiments 
of Bunsen and Rosco the active intensity of blue sky on 
April 21 at Vienna was 33 at 8.30 a.m., 38 at noon, and 14 
at 6 p.m., while that of the sky and sun together was 75 at 
8.30 a.m., 133 at noon, and 15 at 6 p.m.—Zxgincering. 


The Earthquakes of September, 1886.—At one of the 
meetings of the British Association at Birmingham, the pre- 
sident of the geological section read a telegraphic despatch 
from Major Powell, Director of the United States Geological 
Survey. Mr. Topley, who read a paper on the subject, gave 
a brief account of the earthquakes in Eastern Europe of 
August 27, which seem to have travelled eastwards from 
Malta to the south of Italy. It was, he said, a curious 
coincidence that the first important indication of disturbance 
in the United States took place on that date when the first 
moderately severe shock at Charleston occurred. The prin- 
cipal shock was on Tuesday night, the 31st ult. This was 
the one which had done most damage, and which was felt 
over a wider area than any previously recorded in North 
America. It had, however, been succeeded by shocks, for- 
tunately of less intensity, which had been felt over a still 
wider area. The later shocks of Thursday and Friday were 
felt in Nevada and California. The despatch which Major 
Powell had kindly forwarded at the author's request was as 
follows: ‘‘ Earthquake most severe on record in United 
States, and affected greatest area. Origin along line post— 
Quarternary dislocation on eastern flanks of Appalachian, 
especially where it crosses central Carolina; slight premoni- 
tory shocks in the Carolinas for several days ; moderately 
severe shocks occurring near Charleston, Aug. 27, 28; the 
principal shock, causing great destruction in Charleston, 
originated in central North Carolina, Aug. 31, 7.50 p.m., 
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75th meridian time. Thence the shock spread with great 
rapidity in all directions, with a velocity varying from twenty- 
five to sixty-five miles a minute, over area of 900,000 square 
miles, one quarter of United States, and over whole of 
Mexico to Great Lakes and Southern New England, and 
from Atlantic seaboard to Central Mississippi Valley. In 
the Carolinas they were accompanied by landslides, crevasses, 
and great destruction of property. Half of Charleston in 
ruins. About forty lives lost. No sea wave yet reported. 
A second moderately severe shock at Charleston 8.25 a.m., 
Sept. 1. Minor shocks followed at increasing intervals. 
The principal shock was felt over this vast area in intervals 
of fifteen minutes, and recorded at some principal points on 
scale of intensity of five, as follows: Raleigh, 4.9.50 p.m. ; 
Charleston, 5.9.54; Cedar Keys, Florida, 2.10.05; Knox- 
ville, 3.9.55; Memphis, 4.9.55; St. Louis, 1.2.10; Mil- 
waukee, 3.10.06; Pittsburg, 4.10; Albany, 2.10; Spring- 
field, Mass., 1.10; New York, 2.9.53.” After analysing the 
accounts given from all sources, Mr. Topley said that all the 
evidence so far published tended to show that the earth- 
quake was a true seismic disturbance, which was probably 
transmitted along certain lines of rock masses or lines of 
weakness. 


American Invasion of Canada. — Who the ‘‘ Knights of 
Pythias” are we do not know, but suppose them to be a 
society of ‘‘ Oddfellows” or teetotalers. In a Canadian 
paper we find the following extraordinary paragraph : ‘‘ The 
visit of thirty-five thousand Americans to Toronto will long 
be remembered by the community. Never was there such a 
demonstration representing almost every State in the Union, 
and never was there such general and mutual satisfaction. 
The day for the procession was all that could be desired, and 
the city was decked in its gayest attire. The enthusiasm 
was unbounded, and the oldest inhabitant never remembered 
such a display. Everything was done by the reception com- 
mittee to contribute to the comfort of the Knights and their 
friends, and we believe a most favourable impression was 
produced. Many were surprised at the size and splendour of 
the buildings and beautiful suburbs of the Queen City. Some 
lingered behind and promised to pass next summer here. 
Such a visit did good substantially to Toronto by the outlay 
of about half a million of dollars on the part of the visitors, 
and by the pleasure afforded to our friends, who had no idea 
that such a treat was in store forthem. The marching of 
the men, their precise movements and admirable drill, with 
the inspiring music of the bands, called forth frequent and 
hearty plaudits from the spectators.” 


Goethe, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven.—In 1830 Felix 
Mendelssohn paid a long visit to Goethe at Weimar. In the 
letters, edited by Lady Wallace, he gives many interesting 
details of his intercourse with the author of ‘‘ Faust.” The 
following reference to Beethoven’s music is curious : ‘* Goethe 
is so friendly and kind that I do not know how to thank him 
sufficiently, or what to do to deserve his favour. In the fore- 
noon he likes me to play to him the compositions of the 
great masters, in chronological order, for an hour. Tle sits 
in a dark corner, like a Jupiter Tonans, his old eyes flashing 
on me. He did not wish to hear anything of Beethoven, but 
I told him that I would not let him off, and I played the first 
part of the Symphony in C Minor. It seemed to have a 
singular effect on him. At first he said, ‘ This causes no 
emotion, nothing but astonishment ; it is only grandiose.’ He 
continued grumbling in this way, and after a long pause he 
began again: ‘It is very noble, very wild; it makes one fear 
that the house is about to tumble down; and what must it 
be when played by a number of men together !’ ” 


Tin-plate Manufacture.—At the last meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute Mr. Philip W. Flower, of Neath Tin- 
plate Works, read a paper on the origin and progress of the 
manufacture of tin-plates, and gave an account of the industry 
from the earliest times. Since 1860, he said, there had been 
a very large increase in production, attributable to the large 
demand for packing purposes, especially in the United States 
trade in canned provisions and petroleum oil, If it were 
true that at the present time about three-fourths of the pro- 
duction was employed for canister purposes, three million 
** boxes” of tin-plates would produce 875 millions of one- 
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round canisters. By means of those canisters Europe 
received beef from the Western prairies, salmon (in shiploads) 
from Oregon, mutton from the plains of Australia, fruit of 
all sorts from California, lobsters from Boston and Nova 
Scotia, oysters and peaches from Baltimore, sardines and 
green peas from France, pineapples from Mauritius, apricots 
from Lisbon, milk from Switzerland, jams from Tasmania, 
and mary other products of foreign soil. The whole of this 
important trade could have no existence if it were not for 
the protection which a tin canister afforded. Then there 
was a valuable export trade which had been created by these 
packages, which enabled England to send her perishable 
products in good condition to every part of the world. The 
employment of the Siemens steel bars as a substitute for 
charcoal bars now marked a memorable period in the history 
of the tin-plate trade, and it strangely happened that con 
currently with the production of steel came the general 
adaptation of stamping machinery from New York, which 
enabled the tinsmiths to produce seamless covers and boxes 
at one blow. 


The Parson and the Ratcatcher.—A certain country 
clergyman used to tell a good story of his going to a new 
parish and asking a parishioner what his occupation was. 
‘*T am the village ratcatcher,” the man replied; ‘and 
what are you?” The clergyman answered that he was the 
village parson, whereupon the ratcatcher was good enough to 
observe that he supposed ‘‘ we must all get a living some- 
how.” Mr. Spurgeon told this anecdote to his students, and 
commented on it to this effect: ** If a man’s one object is to 
get a living, let him by all means take to ratcatching rather 
than to preaching. It is probably legitimate to kill vermin 
to earn your bread; but it would be a prostitution of the 
sacred ministry to pursue it with that design. It is to be 
feared that not a few look upon the work in that light ; and 
in their cases it is to the loss of the church that they did not 
buy a ferret and a couple of dogs and seek small game under 
the floors of barns and stables. They would then have 
cleared me::’s houses of pests; but as it is, they are them- 
selves the pests of the house of the Lord. Preach with a 
single eye to the glory of God cr else hold your tongue.” 


The Duke of Wellington and General Alava.—In the Life 
of General Sir George Napier, K.c.B., by his son General 
W. C. E. Napier, some facts are recorded which are most 
honourable both to the Duke of Wellington and to ‘‘ the 
gallant and noble-minded Spaniard,” as Napier calls General 
Alava. Having taken part in the Revolution in Spain in 
1820, the General was obliged to live in exile, his property 
confiscated, and his health broken down by hard service, 
and by witnessing the oppression of his country under King 
Ferdinand. The moment that the Duke of Wellington 
heard that the General had escaped in safety to Gibraltar, he 
wrote offering apartments in Apsley House, and said that he 
should never feel the loss of his property, so far as the Duke 
could provide for his wants ; he also gave him a small house 
in the park of Strathfieldsaye. The General was deeply 
touched by this generosity, and knew that the Duke would 
be disappointed if he did not to some extent avail himself of 
the offer. He came to England, but after a winter he found 
the climate so trying that he had to return to the Continent, 
and he lived in retirement at Tours, in France. He hada 
small income, under £200 a year, the interest of money 
which fortunately he had invested in the British Funds when 
he was ambassador at Brussels and Paris. He refused to 
accept any addition to this modest income, although offered 
both by the English and French Government. 


Post Office Annual Report.—The thirty-second annual 
report of the Postmaster-General shows continued progress. 
Lord Wolverton, who was in office when the report was com- 
piled, says that the year has been characterised by the com- 
pletion of many changes and improvements. These include 
the acceleration of the mails in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, the reduction of the rate for inland telegrams, the 
extension of the parcel post to foreign countries and colonies 
in the Postal Union, the arrangements for the introduction 
of a revised scale of rates and weights for inland parcels, a 
scheme for the insurance of parcels, and compensation for 
damage and loss. During the tweive months ended March 











31st, it is computed that 1,403, 547,990 letters were delivered 
in the United Kingdom, an increase of 3'2 per cent., and an 
average of 38°6 to each person. There were 171,290,000 
postcards, an increase of 6°9 per cent. ; 342,207,400 book- 
packets and circulars, an increase of 6°8 per cent. ; and 
147,721,100 newspapers, an increase of 2°8 per cent. de- 
livered. These, with 26,417,422 parcels, an increase of 15°3 
per cent., make a grand total of 2,091,183,822. Of the total 
number of deliveries, 84 per cent. were in England and 
Waies—27°4 being in the London district alone—9°6 in 
Scotland, and 6°4 in Ireland. New po-t-offices have been 
opened in 371 places in the United Kingdom. The total 
number of officers on the permanent establishment is about 
51,000, of whom 3,456 are women. [Besides these there are 
45,000 occasional assistants. The arguments for a universal 
penny colonial ocean postage are unanswerable. A large 
revenue would be obtained, and even if it were small in 
amount, the benefits would be incalculable. The cost of 
ocean carriage is comparatively small, and no increase of 
agency would be required. 


Sunflowers.—So much has been said about sunflowers in 
their cesthetic aspect, that many have forgotten the economic 
uses of the plant. In some countries it Is largely cultivated 
for the seeds, which are fattening food for fowls. In Russia, 
and in some of the Western States of America, they are 
cultivated for supplying fuel. In Russia they have for 
centuries been grown for this purpose. In Dakota, U.S., 
they are planted like corn (maize). They are harvested in 
two parts, the seed-heads being cut off and put away ina 
corn crib and the stalks piled ina shed. When cut in the 
right time the stalks, when dry, are hard as oak, and make 
a good hot fire, while the seed-heads with the seed in make 
a better fire than the best hard coal. The seed, being very 
rich in oil, will burn better and longer, bushel for bushel, 
than hard coal. This is worth trying in country districts 
where coal is dear, and where peat is not used as fuel. The 
sunflower is hardy, and easily cultivated. 


Relic of Clement’s Inn.—The Honourable Society of the 
Inner Temple has just had presented to it an old relic of 
Clement's Inn in the shape of the figure of the Black Boy 
which for many years past occupied a prominent position in 
the gardens of this now defunct Inn of Court. This figure, 
which is represented as kneeling and with uplifted arms sup- 
porting a sun-dial upon its head, is considered to possess 
great merit as a work of art. It*is stated to have been 
brought over from Italy about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century by the then Lord Clare, and was presented by him 
to the Society of Clement’s Inn. This Inn is mentioned by 
Shakespeare in the second part of his play of Henry Iv, and 
is also said to have been the residence of law students as 
early as the reign of Edward Iv. The figure of the Black 
Boy has been placed in the Inner Temple Gardens, on the 
terrace facing the Thames Embankment, and a few yards 
only from the structure where the annual show of chrysan- 
themums is held. The sun-dial is in an excellent state of 
preservation, and bears the date 1731. 


Jews in Different Countries of Europe.—While the Jews 
are subjected to every indignity in Russia, and in most of 
the lands of Central and South-Eastern Europe, they are 
treated with the utmost consideration in other countries, 
especially in England and France. In England there are 
Jewish legislators, judges, peers, and they attain to emi- 
nence in every profession and calling. It was Cromwell 
who first showed marked friendliness to the ancient people ; 
and in France, as in England, the greatest of the rulers 
favoured them, Napoleon having been like Cromwell in this 
matter. In France the advancement of the Jew to the con- 
trol of the financial and political interests of the nation has 
been more remarkable than in any other country. It was in 
France the race first gained political independence, having 
been admitted to all the rights of citizenship as long ago as 
1791. ‘The first Napoleon was friendly to them and showed 
them many favours. The advantage gained at that time the 
Jews have never lost. Quietly but steadily and firmly they 
have advanced until at present they hold the actual 
balance of power in the Republic. Nearly all the great 
journals of Paris, such as the ‘* Débats” and the *‘ Figaro,” 
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are edited by Jews or men of Jewish descent. The chief 
places in the Government are filled by men of Israelitish 
blood. Ex-Premier Jules Simon is a Jew, and so are several 
members of the present French Cabinet. The Rothschilds 
hold the purse of the nation; they control its banks and 
railways, and they and their co-religionists lead in the world 
of society and fashion. It is conceded here even by their 
antagonists that the Jews owe their success and present pre- 
eminence to their patience, industry, and shrewdness. It 
cannot be shown that they have abused the power which has 
come into their hands, or administered their trusts in any 
other way than wisely and well. 


Liberian Coffee.—The appointment of the honest and elo- 
quent ex-M.P. for Newcastle, Mr. Joseph Cowen, to the post 
of Consul for Liberia, caused much surprise; but Mr. Cowen 
represents a young republic with great prospects for the 
future, and even now with many interesting conditions. The 
University of Monrovia, in Liberia, with able and learned 
professors, is spreading knowledge and civilisation far and 
wide among the coloured people of Africa. Here is a com- 
mercial hint for Mr. Cowen. An American editor says, 
**I have lately tried some excellent coffee from Liberia, 
produced by Mr. Edward S. Morris, Consul for Liberia at 
Philadelphia, and formerly Commissioner to Liberia. Mr. 
Morris has done much towards the development of Liberia. 
The coffee is certainly most excellent.” 


Charity Organisation Society of New York.—In America, 
Charity Organisation Societies have long been in operation, 
with success unknown in those of our English cities. That 
of New York professes to be ‘‘a clearing house of registra- 
tion for all the city charities.” It aims to elevate the poor 
physically, socially, and morally; suppresses professional 
mendicancy and prevents the waste and abuse of charity. Our 
English societies could learn much from the action of those 
of Boston and New York. 


Glass Rails.—Friedrich Siemens, of Dresden, has suc- 
ceeded in casting glass in the same way as metal is cast, and 
obtaining an article corresponding to cast metal. This cast 
glass is hard, not dearer in production than cast iron, and 
has the advantage of transparency, so that all flaws can be 
iletected before it is applied to practical use. It will be 
much less exposed to injury from atmospheric influences than 
iron. The process of production is not difficult, the chief 
feature being rapid cooling. The hardness and resisting 
power of this cast glass are so great that experiments are 
being just now carried out at the Siemens Glass Foundry at 
Dresden with the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
material could be employed for rails on railways. 


Coffee-making.—A plain Britannia coffee-pot, with solid 
copper bottom, can be used for boiling coffee, and is per- 
fectly presentable at the table, if kept bright and clean, as it 


can easily be. Two (or four) pounds of coffee—half Java 
and half Mocha equally mixed—browned but not ground, 
can be kept in a stone crock, coveredi Grind the coffee 
just before using. Rinse the coffee-pot with boiling water, 
throw out the water, and put in a cup of ground coffee, 
cover it with cold water, and let it boil, then put in the 
quantity you wish of boiling water, and let it boil slowly, 
covered closely. When ready for the table pour out about 
half a small teacupful of coffee and pour back into the 
coffee-pot ; it settles the coffee without an egg. 
‘\ 

Birmingham Exhibitions.—In 1839 an exhibition of the 
local industries of Birmingham was made in the rooms of 
King Edward’s School, New Street. In 1849 an exhibition 
on a larger scale was made, in a special building, during. the 
second visit of the British Association to the capital of the 
Midland Counties. This was visited by H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, and proved useful to him in carrying out the idea of 
the first International Exhibition of 1851. In 1865, on the 
third visit of the British Association, there was a similar dis- 
play ; and again, in 1886, in Bingley Hall, it was —yt 4 
creat had been the progress in various branches of art anc 
manufactures. The exhibition was not confined to the 
ordinary industries of the town and district. Many objects 
of historical and antiquarian interest were exhibited, including 





a collection of old plans and maps of the town, rare and 
curious topographical works, and portraits and relics of James 
Watt, Boulton, Priestly, and other distinguished men of 
other times. A splendid collection of the works published 
by Baskerville, the celebrated Birmingham printer and type- 
founder, attracted much attention. The first model of a 
steam-engine, made by James Watt, and many plans and 
sketches from his pen, were among the relics of historic 
interest. Mr. Sam Timmins, to whom the town is mainly 
indebted for the unique Shakespeare collection in the Free 
Library, contributed to the success of the Bingley Hall exhi- 
bition ; and also Mr. William Downing, an enthusiastic dealer 
in old books, who has a splendid collection of ‘* Basker- 


villes. ” 


A New Submarine Tunnel.—A tunnel under the Sound, 
between Sweden and Denmark, from Malmée to Copen- 
hagen, is projected. M. A. de Rothe is the engineer, and 
his plans have been submitted to the two Governments. The 
tunnel would be twelve kilométres in length (about seven 
miles and a half), in two divisions, of which one, of three 
kilométres, would be between the island of Amak and the 
island of Satholm; and nine kilométres (five and a half 
miles) to the coast of Sweden. M. Rothe has for some years 
been engineer of the works of the Panama Canal. 


Their own Skins.—A furrier, wishing to inform his cus- 
tomers that he recast their old furs into fashionable styles, 
wound up his advertisement as follows: ‘* N.B.—Capes, 
victorines, etc., made up for ladies, in fashionable styles, out 
of their own skins.” 


Mr. Ruskin’s Father and Mother.—Thus run the in- 
scriptions on the ponderous stone placed by Mr. Ruskin over 
the grave of his parents in the pretty little churchyard of 
Shirley, not far from the Archbishop of Canterbury’s resi- 
dence at Addington: ‘‘ Here rests from days’ well-sustained 
burden, John Thos. Ruskin, born in Edinburgh, May 10, 
1785. He died in his home in London, March 3, 1864. 
He was an entirely honest merchant, and his memory is to 
all who keep it dear and helpful. His son whom he loved 
to the uttermost, and taught to speak truth, says this of 
him.” ‘* Here, beside my father’s body, I have Jaid my 
mother’s. Nor was dearer earth ever returned to earth, nor 
purer life recorded in heaven. She died December 5th, 


1871, aged 90.” 


Mr. Bright’s Eloquence.—The famous passage in Mr. 
Bright’s speech on the Crimean War is often referred to, but 
frequently incorrectly quoted. The words were these: 
** The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land ; 
you may almost hear the beating of his wings. There is no 
one, as when the first-born were slain of old, to sprinkle with 
blood the lintel and the two side-posts of our doors that he 
may spare and pass on ; he takes his victims from the castle 
of the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of 
the poor and lowly, and it is on behalf of all these classes 
that [ make this solemn appeal.” 


Pyrgo Park, an old Historical Estate.—There has lately 
been sold by private contract the historical estate of Pyrgo 
Park, near Havering-atte-Bower, Essex. The estate em- 
braces not quite 700 acres, but its principal feature is the 
magnificent mansion, which was built in 1852 by Messrs. 
Cubitt from the designs of an eminent architect, and enlarged 
and beautified ten years later under the superintendence of 
Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., the residence alone costing upwards of 
£60,000. There are upon the property the ruins of an 
ancient palace which is known to have existed in A.D, 1226, 
being at that time in the custody of Philippe Forrester. It 
seems to have been originally the house of the Queen Con- 
sort, and to have formed part of her jointure. Eleanor, the 
Queen of Edward 1, and Anne, Queen of Richard 1, held it 
in dower ; Joan, widow of Henry Iv, died there in 1437. 
Rather more than a century later, in 1559, it passed to Sir 
John Grey, and afterwards to Sir John Cheke, in whose 
family it remained until by marriage it became the property 
of Lord Archer of Umbersdale, whose wife died there in 
1774. Since that time there have been many changes of 
ownership. 
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PRESENT DAY TRACT. 


uguste Comte and the “Religion of 
Humanity.” By the Rev. J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 
44. in cover. 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL TRAOT. 
omas Chalmers. By A. Tayior Innes, Esq. 
No. 87. With Portrait, 1¢., or 8s, per 100. 


[E RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 





Present Day Tracts. Vol. VIL, containing Tracts 
by Dr. H. Meyer, Professor Bruce, Dr. MACALISTER, 
F.R.S., , Professor RADFORD THomson, Dr. MACLEAR, and 
Sir Wa. Dawson, President of the British Association. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


This volume yields to. none of its predecessors in interest and im 
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THE WATERBURY” 


An accurate 
Keyless 
Watch in 

Silver Nickel 


Case. 


Sonal 
for 
the People. 


lates to 
a minute 
a month. 


Guaranteed an accurate durable timekeeper, cased in silver 
(wears white all through), with heavy crystal face ; solid 

ts, duplex escapement, full dial, and a marvel of simplicity 
construction. Satin-lined box with each watch. Made by 


can automatic machinery. So exact are its that 

» by accident or otherwise, the charge for repairs 
parts used) never exceeds 2s. 6¢., when sent to the 
ny’s Office, 


17, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


SPECIAL POSTAL NOTICE. 


The Home Postage of this Part is TWOPENCE. 
At this rate it may also be sent to any part of Europe, to 
the United States, or to Canada. The Postal Union 
recently formed has not only reduced the Postal Rates 
to the above-mentioned Countries, but it has also con- 
siderably reduced many other Foreign Postal Rates, and 
for a small sum the Monthly Parts may be sent to many 
an out-of-the-way place where friends will eagerly welcome 
the Monthly budget of Interesting and Useful Literature. 
Any Bookseller’ 1r Newsagent will arrange to forward 
the Parts, or they vill be sent direct from the Publishing 
Office, on receipt uf Post Office Order for Magazine and 
Postage. 
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USEFUL SETS FOR PRESENTATION. 





COMPANIONS FOR A QUIET HOUR. 


These vie asent printed in readable type. F iar tua 
@ size to carry in the pocket, and are thus appropriate for 
Sul readers who ave travelling, or for parting gifts to friends. 
15. 6d. each, in neat cloth boards. 


1, A Companion to the Lord’s Table: Medita- 
tiens and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. With 
an Introduction on the Meaning of the Lord’s Supper. 


* It ransacks the Christian literature of all ages for e meditations 
and prayers, and the result is a book of a most chasactes. We 
highly commend it,"—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


2. Private Thoughts on Religion. By THomas 
AM, 


* Full of religious thought and feeling.”—CAristian Werid. 
8. An Infallible Way to | to Contentment. A neat 
little reprint from an ol 
* A small volume of rare merit. aiebiie, 
“ Worth its weight in gold."—CAristian Commonwealth.” 


4. Luther’ s Table Talk. Selected by Dr. Macav- 


“Aca cai little volume.”’—Rock. 
* A judicious selection.” —English Churchman. 


5. A Collection of the Premises of Scripture. 
Arranged under their proper heads. By Samuer Clark, 
Dp. A newand oe edition of this well-known book. 


6. The Anxious r after Salvation 


Directed and Enco: y Joun ANGELL JAmEs. 
7. Songs of Spiritual Thought. By Gzorcr 


“Mr. a the most sqcomeltished of our modern hymn-writers. 
There are few who have contributed h of such exquisite beauty and such 
rare sweetness as are to be found in tion.” —Congregationalist. 

Translated 


8. Hymns of the Present Century. 
m the German by Rev. Joun Ketty 

“ They will grow in charm as they are read."—Swe ‘and Trowel. 

* A choice little volume ; a distinct addition to Hym.. Jogy.”—Nencon/ormedet 
and Independent. 


Present Day Tracts 


ON SUBJECTS OF 
Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals, 


Each volume contains Six Tracts. 
2s. 6d. each, cloth. 
These Tracts may be had separately at 4d. each. 


VOLUME IL. contains — Teese ty Ge Baw. Fete. 
wenn 


VOLUME II. contains a Tract by Rev. Noah Porter, 

ag two Tracts by Rev. Canon Rawlinson, M.A. ; two Tracts 

W. G. Blaikie’ .D.; and one by the Rev. J. Radford 
jomson, M.A. 


VOLUME IIL. contains gd S. R. Pattison, wy 
ery Reve BR. Payor Suith’ nxp., Dean of Canterbury: 
ery Rev. ayne-Smith, D.p., ) ; Rev. 
Henry Wace, 3.D. D.D. ; the late Rev. W. W. F. Wilkinson, m.a. ; 
aa by James Legge, tt.p. 


VOLUME IV. contains Tracts by Rev. -, Nosh Porter, 
; Rev. Canon Rawlinson, m.a. G, Elms- 


lie, m.a.; Rev. Row, M.A. ; pen W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D. ; and by the Very Rev. J. s. Howson, D.p., Dean 
of Chester. " 


VOLUME V. contains Tracts by Dr. F. Gon, | ~~ 
cipal Cairns, Dr. Eustace Conder, FF eel 
bendary Row, and Dr. J. Murray Mitch 

VOLUME VI. contains Tracts by Rev. W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D.; Rev. A. H. Sayce, m.a.; J. M. Mitchell, ru.p.; Rev. 
Ge Radford ‘Thomson, M.A. ; Rev. William Arthur, and Sir 

illiam Muir, K,c.s.1. 

VOLUME VII. contains Finsts eS. William Muir, |. 
Dr. Henri Meyer, Dr. Macaliste J. Thomson, M.A. ; 
Dr. Maclear, and Sir J. W. Beners, F.R,S. 
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The KR.T.S. Library. 


Each containing 192 pages, Illustrated. 
6d. each in cloth boards, or 34. each in paper covers. 

1, Canada. With Hints to intending Emigrants and 

Settlers. By the Marquis of Lorne, x.T. With Six Illus- 


trations. 
2. Pilgrim Street. By Hesp« Stretton, author of 


* Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. With Three Illustrations. 
3. The Life of Oberlin. By Mrs. JoszPHine 


Butier. With a Portrait and Two Illustrations. 


4. Adventures in New Guinea. By James 


Cuacmers, of Port Moresby. With Six Illustrations. 


5. Olive’s Stor ory. By Mrs. WaLTon, author of 
= Christie's Old Organ,” 4 Shadows,” etc. With Five Illus- 
trations. 

6. Adventures in Mongolia. By JAMEs GILMOUR, 
m.A., of Pekin. With Six Illustrations. 


7. The Wit and Wisdom of Thomas Fuller. 


8. The Life of Latimer. By R. Demavus, author 
of “William Tyndale: a Biography,” etc, With Two 
Illustrations. 

9. Outlines of the Life of Christ. A Guide to 
the Study of the ology, Purpose, and Harmony of the 

y Eustace R. Conver, vD.p., author of “‘ The 

Basis of Faith,” “ Origin of the Hebrew Religion,” etc. Four 
Illustrations. 

10. The Crooked Six ene, By Georce E. Sar- 
GENT, author of “‘ The of a Pocket Bible,” etc. With 
Four Illustrations. 

11, Mad of Lae An Account of the 
Island, its People, R: 
A. SHaw, F.z.s., London 
Illustrations from original 


Other Volumes are in Preparation. 


Girl's Own Bookshelf. 


HOW TO PLAY THE PIANOFORTE. 
“ Pianoforte Playi ers, ” by Madame ARABELLA 
Goppvarp. “The cof by Lady Bewnepicr. 
“ Thoughts on by Lady Bate (or BALcarrss). 
Method of Study, a ard Macinons, late professor om 


Acad ‘Music. “H to Agooupeny 8 
= Seen. “How to Pla Men elssohn’s * 
without Words.’” “ How to Play 
lady Benepict. “Sunday Evening Music,” 
Perers. Price 1s. 6d. 3 
CORA ; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. With 


erous Il Illustrations. By M. Erren Epwarps. Price as. 6d. 


THE G GIRL’S OWN COOKERY BOOK. 
Browne. With ’ Note b 
M.D., F.R.S. Price 1s.— i 
cooke recipes, al 
in it. It is intended er to fill the place of a or 

to Cookery. The object which the author has had in 

+ ay) =? to inform oe girls who cena 
concerning method to 

ar with the ~ | and the wherefore thereof. 


THE QUEEN 0’ THE MAY. A Story. By ANNE 
Beate. Price 2s.6¢. Reprinted by special request. 
THE KASTER’S SERVIC A Practical Guide for 


Girls. Including on— Our Girls May do; My 
District, and ond ow I Visit It; Abews, Ld. Classes ; How to 
Make Poor Chil ork among Sailors 


and Soldiers ; Savings Banks a Cloth Clubs Our Bazaar; 
for the W. ; The “ Girl's 


; Gitl's Work in the Mission Fields 
: Continent.—By Lapy Brasazow, 
Dora Hors, ALIcz } hey and Mary Setwoop. Price as, 


HER OBJECT IN LIFE. A Story. By ISABELLA 
Fyviz Mayo. Illustrated by M. Ertan Epwarps. Price as. 6d. 


THE guusnan OF ‘THE FACTORY, and other 
Stories. 16mo. Illustrated. az. cloth boards, 
Ses olen Four bright, ~ Mat 
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Religious Tract Society's Illustrated Catalogue, ‘which may be had gratis from 56, Paternoster Row, London, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 


BOOKS For PRESENTATION. 
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— . 
Se JUST PUBLISHED. 
‘ 8s. handsome cloth, gilt ; or 25s. in morocco, elegant, 


AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By HOWARD WILLOUGHBY, of “'The Melbourn: Argus.” 


With a large Map and 107 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches, engraved by E. WHYMPER and others. Imperial 8vo 


: - : Cami , a _ . a 
= ee} MOUNT Kosciusco. Reduced from“ Australian Pictures.” 


The New Volume of the “Pen and Pencil” Series. It is written by a 
well-known member of the Australian Press who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the scenery, life, products, and business capabilities of the different 
parts of Australia. Great efforts have been made to award adequate 
space and treatment to each of the Colonies 


Those who have friends at the Antipodes, or who may have been roused ? 
by recent events to take greater interest in England's 1 
Colonial possession, will find both the letterpress and the 
the volume interesting and instructive. 


A large variety of PRESENTATION BOOKS at all prices may be inspected dt the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S RETAIL DEPOTS, 
London: 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard (opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, Piccadilly. 
Liverpool: 18, Slater Street. Manchester: 100, Corpovation Street. Brighton: 31, Western Road, 














EllustratedD Table Books. 





THE “PEN AND PENCIL SERIES.” 


A Series of well Illustrated and handsomely bound Table Books, most acceptable and appropriate for 
Birthday Gifts, Christmas and New Year Presents, etc. 
Price Eight Shillings each in handsome cloth boards, gilt edges, or 25s. each in morocco, elegant. 


See also “ Australian Pictures” on preceding page. 
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THE RAFT SUND. Reduced jon * Norwegian Pictures.” 
New Edition. Just Published. English Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Scottish Pictures. By Dr. S. G. Green, author By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and S. G. GREEN, D.D. 


of ** German Pictures,” ‘‘ French Pictures,” etc. Profusely With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Wood En- 





gravings. §s. handsome cloth ; or 25s. in morocco. 


Illustrated by PERCEVAL SKELTON, MACWHIRTER, Boor, ee 
“* It is illustrated by a large number of the very best wood engravings. — | 


WuHyYMPER, and other eminent artists. 8s, handsome cloth ; 


or 25s. morocco, elegant. Aart Journal. ‘ , 
eo phe ts a large por of admirable illustrations of Scottish scenery Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. | 

and buildings, and these are brought together by means of a text which With a glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By 
is ghuage a en : RICHARD Lovett, M.A. With a Map and 122 IlIlustra- | 

n excellent book for the drawing-room table.”—St, James's Gazette. tions, engraved by E. Wuymrer, R. TAYLOR, and others. 

By THE MARQUIS OF LoRNE. Quarto. 8s. cloth boards, gilt edges ; 25s. morocco. 

Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. “‘A map and an index complete one of the most charming books on Nor- 

With numerous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from | W®Y that has appeared for a long time."—Academy. 

Sketches by the MARQUIS OF LoRNE, SYDNEY Hatt, and | ** Those Holy Fields.” Palestine Illustrated by 

others, forming a handsome volume for the drawing-room Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 

table. 8s. extra cloth boards, gilt; or 25s. bound in With numerous Engravings. 8s. cloth gilt ; 25s. morocco. 


** Dr. Manning writes in an unobtrusive, solid, and thoroughly interesting 
style, and his facts help us to understand Judea and its cities more com- 
pletely than any amount of mere declamation.”— Daily News. 


morocco, elegant. 
** Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book.”—Saturday Review. 


New Edition. Profusely Illustrated. ‘nai 

Pi ; The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and Sinai. 

Sea : ctures. By Dr. Macavtay, Editor of the Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL 
Leisure Hour, etc. Containing the Sea in Poetry, Physical MANNING, LL.D. With numerous fine Engravings. 8. 


Geography of the Sea, the Sea in History, and the Harvest of : 
the Sea. 8s. in handsome cloth ; or 25s. in morocco, elegant. Pictures fro p Ray me G — — = 


Mr. Ruskin says :—“‘ This beautiful book is by far the best I have ever . y 
seen on its subject, and will be a most precious gift-book for me.” Engravings by EDWARD WHYMPER gnd others. 8s. 


American Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. | Italian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 





By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. _ Profusely By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition, Revised, 

Illustrated. 8s. in handsome cloth gilt. ' . with additions by S. G. GREEN, D.D. Profusely Illus- 

‘* The text is clear and vigorous, and the numerous illustrations which bear trated. New Edition. 8s. handsome cloth gilt ; or 255. 
it company are a striking complement to its descriptions.” — 7he Guardian. in morocco, elegant. 

Indian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. | Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn 
By the Rev. WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. Profusely Illus- with Pen and Pencil. By SamMuEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
trated with fine Engravings. 8s. in handsome cloth gilt. With fine Engravings. 8s. handsome cloth; or 255. m 

_ “The Society, in all their excellent series of ‘ Pictures’ (which now has morocco, elegant. 

me no ot ea part of the homme Seg ag: geen to the public a “We recommend it as a capital and cheap present.”—Art Journal. 

er executed or more interesting volume than t is.”— pectator. ; ncil. 

Swiss Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By French Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pe 
SAMUEL MANNING. LL.D. With Ill . By the Rev. SAMUEL GREEN, D.D. 8s. cloth gilt, 
>a at ith numerous iHMustrations. “Gives a graphic notion of the general aspect of France and its m- 
8s. handsome cloth gilt ; 25s. morocco, habitants.” —Standard. 





Imperial 8vo. 2I5., handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 
The Lands of Scripture. [Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. Containing “Those Holy Fields” and “The 





Land of the Pharaohs,” by the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. ; and “‘ Pictures from Bible Lands,” by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, — 
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| all his topics in a cheerful and hopeful mood, and 














SKELETON OF GORILLA. From Wood's“ Handy Natural 
History.” 





Footprints of Italian Reformers. By the Rev. 
|  JoHNn STOUGHTON, D.p. Finely Illustrated. Quarto. 8s. 
handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

| “A most interesting and instructive volume.”—Sfectator. | 

| “The book is profusely and beautifully illustrated, and will make a very 

charming and useful gift-book.—Congregationalist. 

The Spanish Reformers: Their Memories and 
Dwelling-places. By the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
With Illustrations. 8s. handsome cloth gilt. 

“The method of combining the somewhat dark and painful record of by- 
gone persecution with the modern aspect of spots associated with these 
themes gives a picturesqueness and a freshness to the author’s chapters, and 
renders the volume well suited for popular reading.” —Daily News. 


The King’s Windows; or, 
Glimpses of the Wonderful Works of 
God. By the late Rev. E. PAXTON 
Hoop, author of ‘‘ Vignettes of the 
Great Revival,” etc. With forty- 
four Illustrations. Uniform with 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
Imp. 16mo. 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 


“Well got up, and well illustrated. . . . 
Good selections of poetry, drawn from many dif- 
ferent sources, are freely interspersed, and add to 
the value and attractiveness ot the descriptior~ ” 
—Spectator. 


Life’s Pleasure Garden ; or, he 
Conditions of a Happy Life. By 
W. Haic MILLER, author of ‘The 
Mirage of Life,” ‘‘The Culture of 
Pleasure,” etc. With fine Illustra- 
tions by M. E. Epwarps, BARNARD, 
WuHymMPER, and cthers. Crown 8vo. 

35. 6d. cloth boards. 
“The ingenious author of this work has written 
along series of chapters on a multitude of circum- 
Stances, characters, and incidents. He has treated 


has freely introduced anecdotes. The illustrations 
»appropriate,and good.” — The Q 
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Gseful Books for Presents and Prizes. 


The Handy Natural History. 
author of ‘‘ Homes without Hands,” etc., etc. 
Small quarto, 

A capital book for young people. Written in Mr. Wood's happiest vein, it gives an 
enormous amount of accurate and interesting information about the life and habits of | 

animals and birds. i 

the Creator has adapted the bodies of these different creatures to their habits and needs. 

The Honey Bee: its Nature, Homes, and Products. 
H. HARRIS, B.A., B.SC. 

“We can recommend this book as a very comprehensive summary of what is known 
about bees and bee-keeping.” 
**Even tothose who have no intention of keeping bees, this volume, with its interesting anec- 
dotes and instructive information, will be the means of much enjoyment,”——Literary World, 

Ants and their Ways. 
M.A. 
and Species of the British Ants. 

** Will be of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence the study of our 
native ants; while as an interesting volume for the general reader, or as a gift-book for 
young people with a taste for natural history, it may be recommended as among the very 
st of its kind.”—Nature. 


The Midnight Sky. 


Planets. By EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.S., of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. With thirty-two Star Maps and numerous other [llus- 
trations. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth; 9s. extra boards, with gilt edges. 


I find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book: lucid, perspicuous at a glance, 
concise, correct, completely fulfilling its purpose.” — 7/omas Carlyle. 
Electricity and its Uses. 
of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. 
“A popular but clear and correct account of electrical science in all its various 
branches.” —/ournal of Science. 
** More correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise science.” —Eiectrician. 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. 


Origin and Succession ot Animals and Plants. 
K.T., LL.D., F.R.S., President of the British Association, 1886. 
numerous IIlustrations. 
just issued. 

ConTEentTs :—Sources and Extent of our Knowledge—Beginning of Life—The Age of 
Invertebrates of the Sea—The Origin of Plant Life on the Land 
Vertebrate Animals—The First Air-breathers—The Empire of the Great Reptiles—The 
First Forests of Modern Type—The Reign of Mammals—The Advent of Man, the Present 
and the Future. 


Our English Bible: its Translations and Translators. 


Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
“This is an excellent popular account of the subject, written by one who has the 
qualifications for the proouction of popular accounts, and much more for the complete 
treatment of a subject. 
the choice and arrangement of its materials.”—Sfectator. 











A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 

By the Rev. J. G. Woop, 
With 226 Engravings. 
8s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


It is also written with the serious purpose of showing how wonderfully 


By W. 
5s. cloth. 


With Eighty-two Illustrations. 
Nature. 
By the Rev. W. FaRRAN WHITE, 


With numerous Illustrations, and a Complete List of Genera 
5s. cloth boards. 


Familiar Notes on the Stars and 


By JoHN Munro, of the Society 
With Engravings. 35. 6d. 


A Sketch of the 
By Sir J. W. Dawson, 
With 


6s. 6d. cloth boards. Second Edition (revised) 


The Appearance of 


By the 


Illustrated. 6s. cloth boards. 


We know of no similar work which surpasses Dr. Stoughton's in 


Homes and Haunts of Luther. By the Rev. 
JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. New and Revised Edition. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Quarto. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt. 

“In every way worthy of its illustrious subject.""—Record. f 
“Dr. Stoughton has done admirably well in telling the story with such 
picturesqueness of imagination and deep religious sympathy.”—CAristian 

World. 

Historic Landmarks in the Christian Centuries. 
By RICHARD HEATH. With eighty-four Illustrations. 
Quarto. 10s. handsome cloth, gilt. 

“Calculated at once to give a bird's-eye view of history, and to impress 


its most important events strongly on the memory.” — Standard. 
“* Will prove a most acceptable gift-book.”— Western Morning News. | 
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Recent Lllustrated Missionary Books. 


Glimpses of Maori Land. By A. R. Bur ter, author of 
** Stories of a Children’s Medical Mission.” Illustrated by Epwarp 
WuHyYMPER. Crown 8vo, §s. cloth boards. 

The Gospel in South India; or, Illustrations of the Religious 
Life, Experience, and Character of Hindu Christians. By the Rey, 
SAMUEL MATEER, F.L.S., author of *‘ The Land of Charity,” ‘‘ Native Life 
in Travancore,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 1877 to 1885. By 
JAMES CHALMERS, of Port Moresby, and W. Wyatt GILL, B.A,, author 
of ** Life in the Southern Isles,” etc. With a Map and many Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 

Every-day Life in China; or, Scenes along River and Road 
in the Celestial Empire. By Epwin J. Dukes. With a Map and 
Illustrations from the Authors Sketches, engraved by E. WHYMpER, 
Crown 8vo, §s. cloth boards. 

Jottings from the Pacific. By the Rev. W. Wyarr Git, 
B.A., author of ‘‘ Life in the Southern Isles,” and joint author of ‘* Work 
and Adventure in New Guinea.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards, 

Madagascar and France. With some Account of the Island, 
its People, its Resources and Development. By GEORGE A. SHaw, 
F.z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. With many Illustrations and a Map, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 

In Southern India. A Visit to some of the Chief Mission | 
Stations in the Madras Presidency. By Mrs. MURRAY MITCHELL, author | 
of ‘‘In India, a Missionary’s Wife among the Wild Tribes of South 
Bengal,” etc. Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards, 

Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James GILMovr, M.a., of 
Peking. With Engravings. 6s. cloth boards. 

. Old Highways in China. By IsaseLte WiLL1amson, of Chefoo, 


UNCIVILIS YOMAN. F% “Cle : 
einai, ney ee eee Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS BY THE REV. J. R. VERNON, M.A. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye;|Random Truths in Common | Ingiecide and Wayside Mu- 
or, Leisure ‘Thoughts for Busy Lives. Things. Occasional Papers from my sings. A Companion Volume to “ The 
With numerous Engravings. New Edi-| Study Chair. Illustrations. 7s. cloth gilt. Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 6s, cloth gilt. | 
tion. 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. “It seems even better than ‘The Harvest of a “A collection of musings or essays, illustrated | 

**T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly | Quiet Eye.’"—Mr, Ruskin. with the same fidelity to nature and excellency of 

i i workmanship which elicited the approbation of so | 


done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and | ‘‘The author should be placed next to Words- rorkmar t ] 
illustration.”—MV/r. Raskin. worth on every student's bookshelf.” —Standard. distinguished a judge as Mr. Ruskin.”—/ohn Bull, | 








CHRIST AMONGST THE DOCTORS IN THE TEMPLE. Reduced from Mrs. Watson's “ Life of Jesus Christ.” 


Just Published. ’ ’ Recently Published. 
The Life of Jesus Christ the Saviour, By Mrs. | Winter Pictures. By Poet and Artist. An elegant 


S. Watson, With many Fine Engravings. Crown 8vo, book, most appropriate for a Christmas or New Year's Gilt. 
5s. cloth, bevelled boards. Profusely illustrated in the finest style of Wood Engraving. 

** Mrs. Watson’s book is admirable. It tells the story with great simplicity By EDWARD WHYMPER. Quarto, 6s. cloth boards, gilt. 
and ease of style ; but there is evidence that difficulties have been carefully “The wood engravings by Mr. Edward Whymper are designed in ac 
considered, and much light is thrown upon those points which, as they occur | cordance with the subject and tone of the poems selected by the editor | 
7 the Gospels, are obscure to the unlearned reader.”—Presbyterian whose choice does credit to his taste and judgment.”—J//ustrated London |} 
Messenger. | Mews. 
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Recent Books. 


With Twelve Portraits. Each Volume 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Volume I. contains Biographies and Portraits of Luther, Calvin, 
Farel, Melancthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, Anselm, Wesley, 
Durer, Dr. Johnson, Knox, and John Hus. Is. 6d. cloth 

’ boards. 

Volume II. contains Biographies and Portraits of Lord Lawrence, 
James Clerk Maxwell, Paul Rabaut, Augustine, Erasmus, 
Latimer, Cowper, Tyndale, Baxter, Dr. Bugenhagen, Sir 
David Brewster, and William Carey. 1s. 62. cloth boards. 















| Volume III. contains Biographies and Portraits of Sidney, Wilber- “ 
force, Charles Wesley, Shaftesbury, Chrysostom, Francis +. 
Bacon, Howard, Morrison, King Alfred, Judson, Whitefield, 
and John Bacon. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
THE ANECDOTE SERIES. 
In these busy days there is scarcely time to read and digest the voluminous 
biographies of great and good men. This series of biographical extracts is A 
repared so that busy people may readily obtain the main facts of interest and - ay 
instruction in connection with each life. Each volume contains 160 pages, with : F 4 3 
Illustrations. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. ‘ eZ, ' pe 
Livingstone Anecdotes, | Wycliffe Anecdotes. B we”! we teh 
By Dr. MACAULAY. Dr. G. S. GREEN. , ge wr ME Tk: thao 
Wesley Anecdotes. ByRev. | Gordon Anecdotes. By | Prato. From ** Christ and the Heroes of Heathendom.” 
J. TELFORD, B.A. Dr. MACAULAY, * H 
r of Heathendom. B 
Waneenetd Anecdotes. By Lather Anecdotes. By ry => og of ‘Bible Echoes,” a 
& SESSA. Dr. MACAULAY. With five Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth 
beards. 
Just Published, John Wycliffe and his English Precursors. By 
William Tyndale. A Biography. A contribution Professor LECHLER, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. 
to the History of the English Bible. By the Rev. R. Translated from the German by PeTeR LORIMER, D.D. 
DEMAUS, M.A., author of “* Hugh Latimer: a Biography.” New Edition, very carefully revised, with a Supplemental 
New Edition, carefully revised by RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. Chapter on the Successors of \/ycliffe, by S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
With Portrait, Illustration, and numerous fine Facsimiles of Portrait and Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
the unique volumes in the British Museum and in St. 8s. cloth boards. 





“‘ The importance of this biography cannot be over-estimated. It is excel- 
lently produced and eminently deserves a large circulation."— Zhe 7imes, 


Paul’s Cathedral. 8vo. 8s. cloth boards. 

This volume has long been recognised as the standard life of Tyndale. : : “hetet: 
The late Mr, Demaus purposed issuing a revised edition, but did not live to Worthies of Science. Memoirs of Christian 
accomplish it. While the body of the book has remained untouched, an Scientific Men. By the Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D., 
on what additional author of *‘ Flomes and Haunts of Luther,” “‘ Our English 

Bible,” etc. Crown 8vo. 45. cloth boards. 


->—- the 
,. ee The Life and Times of Chrysostom. By Rev. R. 
od in an WHELER Busi, M.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 55. cloth, 
utors . 
) St. Augustine: His Life and Times. By the Rev. 
R. WHELER Bush, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, London 
Wall. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


‘*The volumes which the Tract Society is issuing 
under the above title fully deserve success. They have 
been entrusted to scholars who have a special acquaint- 



















treat.”—THE ATHEN-ZUM. 


1. Cleopatra’s Needle. By the Rev. J. 
KING. - With Illustrations. 25. 6d 

2. Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. With Fac- 
similes. 35. 

3- Recent Discoveries on the Temple 
Hill at Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. Kino, Lec- 
urer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

4.. Babylonian Life and History. By E. A. 
WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. 35. 

5. Galilee in the Time of Christ. By 
SELAH MERRILL, D.D. With Map. 2s. 6d. 

6. Egypt and Syria. Their Physical Features 
in Relation to Bible History. By Sir J. W. Dawson, 


F.R.S. 35. ; 
7. Assyria: its Princes, Priests, and People. 
By A. H. SAYCE, M.A. 35. ; 

8. The Dwellers on the Nile. Chapters on the Life, 
Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient Egypt. By E. A. 

WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. 35. ra 


WILLIAM 
TYNDALE. 


From Demaus’ 





ance with the subjects about which they severally | 
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Ellustrated Story Books for Girls. 
THE SUNFLOWERS SERIES. 


Sunflowers. A Story of To- | The Mistress of Lydgate 
day. By G.C. Gepce. With four Priory ; or, The Story of a Long 


Illustrations. 3s. 6a. cloth, Life. By Miss E. EVERETT Green, | 
Carola. By Hessa STRETTON, author of “Lenore | Annandale’s | 
author of **Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. Story,” ‘Paul Harvard's Campaign,” 





With Illustrations. 35. 62. cloth. etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 55, 


Lenore Annandale’s Story. | ,, “loth boards. ' 
By Miss E.. EveReETT GREEN. One Day at a Time. By 
With Illustrations. Crown §8vo. BLANCHE E. M. GRENE. _Iilus- 
5s. cloth boards. trated by E. WHYMPER. Crown 8yo, 


The Two Crowns. By Ec- 3S. 6d. cloth boards. : 
LANTON THORNE, author of “The | Reaping the Whirlwind. A | 
Old Worcester Jug,” etc. With Story of Three Lives. 3s. 6d. cloth | 
Illustrations. 3s. 6a. cloth boards. boards. 

Turning Points; or, Two Years in Maude | 

Saher = Vernon’s Life. By L.C. SILKE. 33. 6d. cloth. | 

Maddalena, the Waldensian Maiden, 
and her People, givenin English by Juuie | 
SUTTER. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. | 

The Old Manuscript; or, Aniaise | 
Robineau’s History. A Tale of the Huguenots | 
in La Vendée. By BLANCHE M. Moccripce, 
author of *‘ Hid in the Cevennes.” With five 
Illustrations by E. WHYMPER. Crown 8yo. 
5s. cloth boards. 

Ida Nicolari. By Ectanron Tuorve, 
author of ‘‘Coral and Beryl,” ‘‘The To 
Crowns,” ‘*The Old Worcester Jug,” ‘tc. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d 


NEW BOOKS. 


Coral and Beryl. By Ectantoy 
THORNE, author of “It’s All Real True,” 
**The Two Crowns,” etc. Illustrated. Im- 
perial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 

The Martyr’s Victory. A Tale of! 
Danish England. By EMMALEsLIE. WithIIlhs- | 
trations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Lee Chester; or, The Bells of Dum 


Cooper, author of ‘ Ruth Oli- barton. A New England Story. By Lucy 
| woe ay: Illustrated. Crown LINCOLN MONTGOMERY. Illustrated. Im- |} 


vo. 2s. cloth boards. Reduced from “ Maggie Demeen” perial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Hester’s Home. By Janer Epren. With Illus- | Cords of Love. By Atice Lane. Illustrated. Im- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. cloth. perial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Elsie’s Auntie; or, Bearing One Another’s Bur- | Live in the Sunshine; or, Constance Maxwell's 
dens. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. Choice. By Mrs. F. WEsT, author of ‘*‘ Unknown, and yet 
Seven Years for Rachel. By ANNE BEALE, author Well Known.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. | 
of “The Fisher Village,” ‘Queen o' the May,” etc. | Ursula’s Beginnings. By Howe Bennine. [Illus | 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 35. 6d. cloth gilt. trated. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. | 


RECENT POPULAR ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. | 


A Peep Behind the Scenes, By | Ellen Tremaine; or, A Poem without {| Moth and the Candle. 2s. 6d. cloth. | 
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Maggie Dawson. By the Au- 
thor of ** Wind and Wave Fulfil- 
ling His Word,” etc. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

Nearly in Port; or, Phoebe 
Mostyn’s Life Story. By Mrs. 




































Mrs. O. F. WALTON. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. an Ending. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. Myra Sherwood’s Cross. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Alypius of Tagaste. By Mrs. Wesr, | Elsie’s Footprints; or, Jesus your | yr eden. 3 
author of “ Naomi,” etc. 3s. 6d. ‘cloth, gilt | | Life and your Life for Jesus. By Mrs. Pilgrim Street. By Hespa StTreT- 






r — Hee J 2s. 6d. 7 gilt edges. a a ae 
mily et’s Journal; or, Steps a & ‘ 
Towards a Better Life. 3s. cloth, gilt edges. repose. By Mrs. WEBB. 45. cloth, 
Exiles of Salzburg. 7 GUSTAVE Prism, The Stories of Four Countries. | 
Fern’s Hollow. B Pin. Suess, By Miss WuaTsty. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. | 
TON. 2s. cloth. _ ee Queen o' the May. By ANNE BEALE. | 
| 25. -Cc . 


Fishers of Derby Haven. By | Quiet Corners. By Howe BENNING. 


Hespa STRETTON, 2s. cloth. 


edges. 
Awdries and their Friends. By 
Mrs. Prosser. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. | 
Bede’s Charity. By Hessa Srret- 
TON. 35. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Berthold the Goatherd. By Mary 
ANNE FILLevt, author of “ Ellen Tremaine,” 
etc. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Both Sides of the Street. An 































American Tale. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. Frances Leslie. 2s. 6¢. cloth. 38. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. ; : 
Children of Cloverly. By Hessa | Golden Sheaves. Grace Reynolds’ | Shadows. By Mrs. O. F. Wattos. | 
STRETTON. ‘2s. cloth. Work for the Master. 2s. 6d. cloth, giltedges. Siby 1 ra +4 — Who Teacheth Like 
Christie Redfern’s Troubles. 3s.6¢. | Great Salterns. By Saran Dovup- yt GArta ; or, Who seachet 

cloth, gilt edges. NEY. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. s Him? fs i as, Miss M. L. | 
Chronicles of an Old Manor House. | Gwendoline. By AGNEs GIBERNE, tory So Oe | 
By G.-E. SarGEent. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. author of ‘‘ Through the Linn,” etc. Illustrated. HATELY. 35. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. | 
Cobwebs and Cables. By Hespa | .. 3s.6d.cloth. - -. . Tales of Three Centuries. y | 
Stretton. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. Hampered. Tale of American Madame Guizot pe Witt. 4s. cloth gilt. 
Cora; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. Family Life. 2s. cloth boards. Through the Linn. By AGNES | 
2s. 6d. cloth. . Her Ob ect in Life. 2s. 6d. cloth. GIBERNE. 35. cloth. 
Door without a Knocker. By Mrs. | Janet Darney’s Story. By Saran | Was I Right ? By Mrs. O. F. 
PROSSER. 3s. cloth. Doupney. 38. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. Watton. 35. 6d. cloth gilt. 
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author of “*‘ The Doctor’s Experiment,” Under Fire,” etc. 

ydgate With Illustrations by EDWARD WHYMPER. Crown 8vo. 
y 
: = ss. cloth boards. _/ust published. 
nandale’s Untrue to His Trust. A Story of Life and Adven- 
mpaign,” ture in Charles the Second’s Time. By HENRY JOHNSON. 
BVO. SS, Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 55. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
Just published. 
>». By Jl The Doctor’s Experiment. By the Author of 
~ — Iilus- ‘Under Fire.” With Illustrations. 16mo. 5s. cloth 
own 8vo, | boards, gilt edges. 
| Max Victor’s Schooldays: the Friends he Made 

nd. A| and the Foes he Conquered. By the Author of “My | 
6d. aed Schoolfellow, Val Bownser,” etc. | With Illustrations, 

Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges 
1 Maude The Master’s Likeness. By JosepH JoHNson, 
6d. cloth. author of ‘* Uncle Ben’s Stories.” Illustrated. Imperial 
aiden 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
by Jour ||| Joseph Adams. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

cloth boards. ust published, 

Anaise Three Little Fiddlers; or, Love Perfected by | 
Tuguenots Trust. By Ne Lire HELuis. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 
GGRIDGE, 2s. 6d. Just published. 

With Sve \1l)| The Captain’s Story. With Illustrations by Joun 
‘ GILBERT. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
rHorne, |||) My Schoolfellow, Val Bowxser; or, Sunshine 
The Teo after Storm. By the Author of “‘Tales of Heroes and Great 
ug,” «te. Men of Old,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges. 
\The Realm of the Ice King; a Book of 
Arctic Discovery and Adventure. Mew dition, 
“ revised to present date With Illustrations. 55. cloth 
sLANTON boards, gilt edges. 
ue. |I—|| Straight to the Mark. A Story for Old 
: | and Young. By the Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, M.A., 
Tale of | author of ‘‘Boy and Man,” etc, Illustrations. 
oa Tilus. q | Imperial 16mo. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 
giltedges. Ii Story of a City Arab. By G. E. Sarcenr. 
of Dum- mj; ‘Illustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth 
ia boards. 

By Lucy ||} 
ted. In Stories of Old England. By G. E. Sar- 

i ii GENT. First and Second Series, Illustrated. 
ed. Im- Each, 3s. cloth boards. 

(gj) Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch. 
{axwell’s | By TaLBor Barnes REED. With many Illustrations. 
n, and yet |] Small 4to. 45. cloth boards. 


th boards. |} George Burley: His Fortunes and Adven- 

;. Illus || tures. +By G. E. Sarcenr. With Illustrations. 

| Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 

KS || The Slippery Ford; or, How Tom was 
| 


Taught. By M.C. CLarKE. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. 
Daddy Crips’ Waifs. A Tale of Australian 





— = Life and Adventure. By ALEXANDER A. FRASER, 
co : | Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards, 
a Srret- |) Great Voyagers: their Adventures and 
- Discoveries. ith Engravings. Is. 6d. cloth. 
4c" \ Phil’s Mother. By Ecianton TuoRNE. 
Countries. | Illustrated. 15. 6¢. cloth, 
t edges. | 
1E BEALE. | 
— ._ BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
ial The Two Voyages; or, Midnight and Day- 
WALTOR: | light. Illustrated. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 
neth Like |] A Yacht Voyage Round England.  Pro- 
fiss M. L. fusely Illustrated, §5. cloth, gilt edges. 


es. J The Golden Grasshopper: a Tale founded 

















Ellustrated Story: Books for Pops. 


Young Sir Richard. By H. Freperick CHARLES, 


‘ 
| 
| 
' 
{ 





| The Head of the House. A Story of Victory over 

| Passion and Pride. By E. Everett GReeNn, author of 

**Lenore Annandale’s Story,” ‘‘The Mistress of Lydgate 

Priory,” etc. With five Illustrations by E. WHyYMPER. 

| Crown 8vo. 55. cloth boards. /ust published. 

| The Clevelands of Oaklands. By Mrs. Lucas 

SHADWELL. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6¢. cloth 
| boards, gilt edges. Just published. 

| Under Fire: being the Story of a Boy’s Battles against 

Himself and other Enemies. Illustrated. 45. gilt edges. 

' Philip Gainsford’s Profit and Loss. By Grorce 
E. SARGENT. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 

| Once Upon a Time; or, The Boy’s Book of Adven- 

| tures. With Illustrations. 3s. cloth boards. 

The Franklins. By Grorcre E. Sarcent, author 
of “The Story of a City Arab,” etc, With Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo, 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Ivor Rees, The Welsh Cowherd. Illustrated.* Crown 
8vo. 2:. cloth boards. ; 

| Stories of the Old Romans. With Illustrations. 

| 3s. cloth boards. és 

| Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old. With 

Illustrations. 3s. cloth boards. 

| Uncle Roger; or, A Summer of Surprises. By 

Miss E, EVERETT GREEN, author of ‘‘ The Mistress of 

Lydgate Priory,” ‘Paul Harvard’s Campaign.” With 

} Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 67. cloth boards. 


ies. By | on the Events in the Days of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
oth puree With Illustrations. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 
Captain Cook: his Life, Voyages, and Dis- 
O. F. | coveries. With Illustrations. 55. cloth, gilt edges. From “ Untrue to His Trust.” 
— —_—— eee + — i — — — 
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loured Picture Books. 


Two new books by Mrs. WALTON, author of 
**Christie’s Old Organ,” ‘* A Peep Behind the 
Scenes,” ‘* Little Dot,” etc. Each with upwards 
of forty Coloured Pictures or Vignettes, from 
Drawings by H. J. Ruopes, Beautifully printed 
in colours. Quarto. 


1, Launch the Lifeboat! 3s., in pretty } 


coloured cover. 


2. Our Gracious Queen ; Jubilee Pic. 
tures and Stories from Her Majesty’s Life, 

35., in pretty coloured cover. 
With 


Storyland. By Sypney Grey. 
thirty-two Illustrations by ROBERT BARNES, 
Engraved and printed in colour by EpMunp 
EVANS. Quarto. 6s., prettily bound in 
coloured paper boards. 


The Sweet Story of Old. A Sunday 
.. Book for the Little Ones. By Hespa 
STRETTON, author of ‘‘Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” ‘‘Bede’s Charity,” etc. With 
Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W, 
Mappox. Quarto. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
coloured edges. 


Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs, 
New Edition. With many fine Coloured 
Illustrations by ROBERT BARNES, GORDON 
Browne, R. W. MAppOox, and J. R. Leg 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


My Coloured Picture Story-Book. 
With twenty-four full-coloured page Pic. 
tures and forty Vignettes. Comprising; 
Our Pretty Village—Little Antoine and th 
Bear—Rosa, the. Little Cousin from India 
—The Blackbird’s Nest. Quarto. 457 
handsomely bound in cloth boards, full gilt, 





FOUR BHANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


‘*No Family or Institutional Library is Complete without these Volumes.” 





The Annual Volume of 


THE LEISURE Hour, 


THE FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION, 


Contains 860 pages of interesting wedinn, with a Coloured Frontispiece, 
and numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book fora PRESENT, or ELDER 
SCHOLARS’ PRIZE, and a most appropriate and iastructive volume 
for a SCHOOL, FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH 
LIBRARY. Price 7s. cloth ; 8s. 6d. gilt edges ; ros. 6d. half calf. 


The Annual Volume of 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME, 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING, 
Contains 828 pages, with Illustrations in Colours and numerous superior 
Wood Engravings. 

A very suitable BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. It contains a 
great variety of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every 
Member of the Family, and is profusely Illustrated. Price 7s. cloth; 
8s. 6d. extra, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 4 














No Young Ladies’ Library should be without 


GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


The Seventh Volume of the “ Girl's Own Paper.” 


Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories by 
popular writers; music by eminent composers; practical papers for 
young housekeepers ; medical oy by a well-known practitioner ; 
needlework, plain and fancy ; helpful papers for Christian girls; papers 
on reasonable and seasonable dress, etc., etc. Profusely Illustrated. 


Price 8s. in handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 





Every Boy and Young Man should have 
THE 


Boy's OwN ANNUAL, 


The Eighth Volume of the “ Boy's Own Paper.” 


Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure 
on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season} 
Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad; Amusements for Summer 
and Winter ; and Instructive Papers written so as to be read by boys 
and youths. With many Coloured and Wood Engravings. 

Price 8s. handsome cloth ; gs. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 








ROUR POPULAR MAGAZINE VOLUMES. 





7 COTTACER AND 
ARTISAN 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


The Volume for Working People in 
Town and Country. Full of rge 
Pictures, forming quite a family scrap- 
book. Much of the letterpress is in 
large type. 15. 6d. stiff coloured cover ; 
2s, 6d. cloth boards, gilt. 


CHILD'S 
COMPANION 


JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR 
ANNUAL. 


Full of pretty Pictures and interesti 
froktisthece little folks, with a coloure 


frontispiece. 1s. 6d. coloured boards ; 
2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. 








’ FRIENDLY 
GREETINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED READINGS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


This illustrated magazine is bound in 
half-yearly volumes. The two for 1886 
are filled with Pictures and short anec 
dotical papers. Each half-yearly volume 
complete in ‘itself and profusely Illus 
trated. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


TRACT 
MACAZINE 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Containing a variety of interesting read- 
ing. With numerous Illustrations. 

A useful volume for loan circulation, or 
for the family, parish, district, or ser- 
vants’ library. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 
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BoNnNvUsS WEAR, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INS TI TU TION Mutua LIFE ASSURANCE. 


£,0, 50x es 


CLAIMS PAID ) 
37, IN WHICH’ ALL 
GRACECHUR 


FUNDS £4,180, 
NEXT “DIVISION 188 
OFFICES—48 


FOUNDED 1835. 
2 £614,676. 


18837. 


PROFITS DECLARED 
INSURING PREVIOUSLY WILL PARTICIPATE, 


CH STREET, LONDON. 





ATKINSON & BARKER'S 
ROYAL INFANTS’ 
PRESERVATIVE 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for Ailments of Infants and 
Children, aud Bowel Complaints in Adults. ESTD. 99 YEARS. 





FARADAY ON THE CHEMISTRY 


OF A CANDLE. 





Prices GOLD MEDAL 
PALMITINE CANDLES. 


Taylor [3ro° 


“ MARAVILLA,” 
HOMCEOPATHIC, & 
PURE CONDENSED 


Cocoa 


Sold by Grocers and Storekeepers in the United Kingdom 


and the Colonies. 





Newest invention—Greatest Novelty. 


THEY & N PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSET. 


Patented in 


on- 


Will 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISII 
ASSOCIATION, 1886. 

Egypt and Syria: Their Physical Features in 

Relation to Bible History. By Sir J. W. Dawson, of McGill College, 

Montreal, F.G.s., F.R.s. With Illustrations. 3s. cloth. 

Sir William Dawson's authority on geological matters is beyond angeaeer 
Ment, and his lucid style of exposition gives effect to his theories . 

His researches enable him .o throw light on some of the difficult questions 

@f Biblical geography, and the numerous illustrations add much to the 


est of the volume.—Avrad/ord Observer. 


LONDON: PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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GOLD MEDAL, 1882. 


SYMINCTON’S 


WORLD ee 
STEAM 


PREPARED on P E A 


PEA “== soup 


SEASONED 


FLOUR TRADE npg FLAVOURED 


In Tins and Packets. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 





WIGH PRESSuRE 











¢ —SHOLLS 


PATENT DRESS HOOKS, 


The only perfectiy secure Hook and Eye 

The security and comfort afforded by these Ho 
them almost indispensable for all styles of L adies’ 
Dresses, and for Loose Garments they are a 


oks render 
an 


Children’s 
necessity. 





is stamped on each Hook, 





XPORT AGENT, J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 


** NICHOLLS,’ 


The name of the Patentee, 

















rah ior 


Ca Refer Genuine 


Economical 


C 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 





8 LARGE GLASSES OF DELICIOUS od 
GUSTARD AT A COST OF 


BY USING 


BIRDS 
Custard 
Powder 





A Pure, Soluble, Dry Soap. in fine powder, Softens 
Water. Lathers Freely in Hard Water—Cold Water 
Soft Water—Hot Water. Packets, 1d. and upwards 


aay Use it Every Day. For Clothes, Linen, Knives, 
Forks, Dishes, Saucepans, and all Domestic Washing 
Refuse Imitations —Insist upon Hudson's 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 
Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. 


NEEDHAM’S 


POLISHING 
<P> PASTE 


‘DaseLine ‘mInaOR FINISH. 
Gente. Rapid, vay rma nent. Bewa unter fella 
[ron ers 


Grocers 
zm “oy 
EK MA 


JOSEPH PICKERING & sons, Shee 


LONDON WI 








Under the Direct Patronage of the Royal Families of Europe and 
the Rank and Fashion of the World. 


Vauiety ot of PATTERNS FREE, « su ies il Class pe lo 


all Fashions, and all f 6d. =e os sued 


Egerton Burnett S 
ROYAL BEES 2 fer 
ace SERGES 


WITH OTHER FASHIONABLE FABRICS. 


For Ladies’, Children's, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 


Carriage Paid on orders of £1 in value to any Railw yay Station in the 
United Kingdom. Goods Packed for Export. 


EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Factor, 
Wellington, Somerset, England. No Agents. 














Peekitts 
Blue 


See that you get it! 
| As bad mal bad makesare often sold 

















| PEARS SOAP 


Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 








